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of my reſpeaful affeftion for your perſon, and as a pledge of the de- 
lightful hope I derive from the qualities of your underſtanding and 
heart, in favor of the intereſts of humanity. I have the preſumption 
to flatter myſelf, that this Work may furniſh YouR MosT SERENE 


HIGHNESS With an uſeful ſubject of ſtudy and reflection, 


In this view I have the honour to ſend it abroad under your au- 
ſpices; and this, I truſt, is the only one you will impute to me. May 


the preſent I make you, Illuſtrious Prince, prove acceptable ! 


JOHN CASPAR LAVATER. 


ZURICH, the giſt of May, 
1783. 
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P1Y SEED NE MLS ©. 


* THE moſt {kilful Phyſionomillts, 1t 1s alleged, * are liable to error 
* in judgement.” | 

It is of importance for us by ſome remarks to meet this objeQion, 
one of the moſt formidable that can be raiſed againſt Phyſtognomy. 

I lay it down, firſt, as a fact, that there 1s ſome truth in this afſer- 
tion; I ſhall endeavour nevertheleſs to demonſtrate in a few words, 
that the Phyſionomilſt may appear to be miſtaken—and even, that the 
more ſkilful he 1s, the more he mult ſeem under an error, though in 
effect his deciſions be well founded. 

Thus we admit, that the Phyhonomilt 1s ſometimes deceived : we 
muſt nevertheleſs inſiſt, that his errors prove nothing more than the 
limited nature of his penetration; but it by no means follows, that the 
Science 1s fallacious. To conclude from the miſtakes committed by 
the Phyſtonomuilt, © that Phyſtognomy 1n general merits no confidence,” 
15 the ſame thing with maintaining, * that reaſon 1s a mere chimera, be- 
* cauſe every reaſonable man may happen occalionally to att contrary 
* to realon.” 


To deny, merely on account of thoſe miſtakes, the capacity of the 
Phyſionomiſt, is like reaſoning in this manner: © Such a man's me- 
 * mory has oftener than once failed him;—therefore he has no me- 
* mory—or, beyond a doubt, that faculty is in him iingularly weak.” 


'The 
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The concluſion is by no means ſo evident; and in order to de- 
termine it, you muſt begin with inquiring, what proportion there 
is between the caſes in which it has ſerved him faithfully, and 
thoſe in which it has proved treacherous? A miſer ſhall ten times 
in his life give away his money ; 1s that ſuſhcient to procure him 
the reputation of generoſity ? Firſt inquire, how much he 1s able, 
and ought to give, beyond what he has done? A good man ſhall 
have on more than one occaſion ated amiſs; but do not with- 
draw your eſteem from him, till you know in how many caſes he 
has acted irreproachably. "The man who plays frequently is un- 
doubtedly in greater danger of loſing, than the perſon who never 
plays. Thoſe who have acquired the art of ſkating ſometimes 
fall, and afford a ſubject of mirth to the calm ſpectator. He who 
relieves a great many poor people, runs the riſk of frequently miſ- 
applying his bounty. It is very certain, on the contrary, that he 
who never gives at all, runs no riſk of giving improperly ; he may 
therefore value Ihimſelt upon a prudence which ſecures him in this 


reſpect again{t all ſurpriſe. 


He who never forms a judgement, 
certainly ſhuns the danger of pronouncing an erroneous judgement. 


'The Phyltonomilt judges more frequently than the perſon who holds 


the Science 1n derifion : for this realon he 1s more frequently liable 
to miſtake, than the perſon who declines to pronounce any Phyſ1og- 
nomical opinion. He is, in the eyes of the Anti-Phyſionomiſt, what 
the generous man is in the eyes of the miſer. * The bounty of 
* that man 15 wholly miſappled,” ſays the miſer :—The Anti-Phy- 
honomilt's language 1s to nearly the ſame purpoſe, when he main- 
tains, © that all the deciſions of the Phylionomilt are erroneous.” 
And where 1s the favorable deciſion pronounced by the Phyſio- 
nomiſt, whole juſtice may not be diſputed ? There is not a man in 
the world, however wile, however enlightened, however virtuous, 
who does not carry within him the ſeeds of every error, every im- 


pertection, 
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perfeQtion, every vice—in other words, there is no man whoſe no- 
bleſt propenſities may not degenerate into exceſs, or afſume a falſe 
direction. 

You obſerve a man. gentle and meek, who ten times ſucceſhvely 
| ſhall have kept ſilence when provoked to wrath, who perhaps even 
never loſt temper under the perſonal inſults he received. —The Phy- 
ſlonomifſt reads in his face all the elevation, all the firmneſs of his 
mind.—At the firſt glance he will ſay of him, © His gentleneſs is not 
* to be ruffled.'—You make no reply—perhaps a ſmile eſcapes you— 
or elſe you exclaim, * Excellent Phyſionomiſt ! why, 1 myſelf ſur- 
* priſed that man in a violent paſſhon.'—But on what occaſion did he 
forget himſelf to ſuch a degree? Was it not, perhaps, when one 
whom he highly values was vilely traduced? © Yes; he entirely loſt 
* himſelf im undertaking the defence of his friend.'—* What more is 
* neceſſary to prove that the Science of Phyſiognomy is a- chimera, 
* and the Phyſtonomitt a dreamer? In good earneſt, which of. the 
two is in the right, and which has formed a falſe concluſion ?—The 
moſt ſenſible of men may ſay a fooliſh thing—the Phyſionomiſt is. 
aware of it, never thinks of taking it into the account, but declares 
* that ſuch a man 1s endowed with great ſenſe. And you pretend to- 
ridicule this deciſion, becauſe ſomething filly has dropped from the 
ſenfible man in your preſence. Once more, On whole {ide lies the 
miſtake? The Phyſtionomilt decides not upon one, nor upon ſeveral 
actions—as a Phyſtonomilt 1t 1s not even from actions that he forms. 
| his judgement ; he obſerves the diſpoſitions, the character, the eſ- 
| ſential qualities, the faculties, the predominant powers, which in. 
certain circumltances appear in oppolition to the conduct. 

Beſides, the man who is reputed weak or vicious, is perhaps poſ- 
feſſed of natural talents—his heart may contain the germ of every 


virtue, —If the eye of the Phyhonomilſt who 1s friendly to mankind, 
Vor.. Il. B | and 
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and diſpoſed to look for what is eftimable in human nature, per- 
ceive ſome traces of theſe happy diſpoſitions—if he communicate 
this diſcovery—or if he go even ſo far as to refuſe to pronounce a 
decided judgement againſt that man—immediately, in this caſe too, 
he becomes the obje&t of ridicule. And yet, is it not poſſible all 
the while, that a diſpoſition to the moſt exalted virtue, that the fire 
of genius may lie buried under the aſhes, till the quickening breath 


_ of benevolence animate and blow them up into a flame? All that 


1s neceſlary is, to approach the lifeleſs heap, to blow upon it with 
confidence, though after the firſt, the ſecond, and even the third ex- 
ertion nothing were yet to be ſeen but aſhes.—It is true, the mere 
ſpeftator will walk off, will laugh, will tell the ſtory wherever he 
goes, and divert himſelf at the Phyſionomiſt's expence—but the lat- 
ter will ſpeedily enjoy the fruit of his patience, and warm him- 
ſelf at the fire which he kindled. 

The happieſt diſpoſitions are frequently concealed under the moſt 
diſguſting outſide. (We ſhall explain alterwards why this muſt hap- 
pen.) A vulgar inexperienced eye perceives nothing but ruin and 
deſolation ; it ſees not that education, and other circumſtances, 
have placed an obſtacle in the way of every eſfort that tended to- 
ward perfeaion. The Phyhonomiſt obſerves, examines, and ſuſ- 


pends his judgement. He hears a thouſand voices crying out, * See 


* what a man !—But, in the midſt of the uproar, he diſtinguiſhes - 
another voice, a voice from heaven, ſaying to him alſo, © See what 
*a man! —He linds caule for adoration where others blaſpheme, be- 
caule they cannot or will not comprehend, that the very figure from 
which they turn away with abhorrence, preſents traces of the power, 

the wiidom, and the goodneſs of the great Creator. 
The Phyhonomiſt who 1s a Man and a Chriſftian—that is to ſay, a 
wile and a good man—adts very frequently in oppoſition to his 
Phyſtognomical 
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Phyſiognomical inſtin&t, —I explain myſelf badly :—he appears 
to act in contradiction to the opinion he entertains of certain per- 
ſons; he treats them not according to the judgement he has formed 
_ of them. A new caule of the apparent miſtakes of the Phyſionomiſt, 
and which ſo frequently robs him of the reputation of a juſt Ob- 
ſerver, or even expoſes to raillery both the ſpirit of obſervation and 
the truth. He ſees * raſcal* written on the face of the beggar who 
appears at his door—and yet does not drive him away, but ſpeaks 
to him with kindneſs—he darts a piercing look into his ſoul—and 
what ſees he there ?—Alas! vice, diſorder, total degradation.—But 
is this all he diſcovers? What, nothing good ?—Suppoſing it were 
ſo, ſhll he ſhall ſee there the clay which muſt not, and cannot ſay 
to the Potter, * Why haſt thou made me thus ?* He obſerves; he 
adores in filence; and turning away his face, he conceals a tear 
whoſe language 1s emphatical, not to men, but to Him who made 
them. With the hand of a brother he preſents to the indigent wretch 
the offering of charity ; he heſtows it, not only out of compaſſion 
for the ſad companion of his diſtreſs, not only out of love for their 
innocent family, which 1s languiſhing for want of aſſiſtance, but out 
of love to the unhappy man himſelf—out of love to God, who has 
_ created all things, even the wicked themſelves for the glory of his 
name ; he gives, in the hope of blowing into a flame, if it be pol- 
ſible, alittle ſpark which he ſtill perceives. —The miſerable wretch 
makes a bad uſe of his bounty. No matter : the Chriſtian has fol- 
lowed the impulſe of his heart. And nevertheleſs, if his conduat 
have been obſerved, the cry undoubtedly will be, © See how that ho- 
* neſt man ſuffers himſelf to be impoſed on ! 

Man 1s not the judge of his fellow-creatures. O, to what a de- 
gree 1s not the humane Phyhionomiſt convinced of this !—The 
Mighticſt, the Lord of mankind came into the world, not to judge, 

but 
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but to fave. Not that the vices of guilty men were concealed from 
his eyes; he unveiled them to others, when charity demanded that 
they ſhould be expoſed ; but he condemned not, he puniſhed not, 
he pardoned : © Go, and ſin no more.” —Did he not vouchſate to 
admit a Judas to his preſence, to keep him as his diſciple, to em- 
brace him, though he knew him to be the perfidious wretch who was 
afterward to betray him ? 

Wiſdom deſtitute of goodneſs is folly. I would not wiſh, bleſſed 
Jeſus! to have thy eye, unleſs at the ſame time thou gaveſt me thy 
heart. Let juſtice govern my opinions, and goodneſs my actions ! 

Let us ſuppoſe a new cale. A man of a character notoriouſly in- 
famous, and a woman whole reputation is gone, who have been con- 
victed in ten inſtances in which they aflerted their innocence, are 
at length wrongfully accuſed, and appeal to the Obſerver of Phy. 
fionomies. He puts them to every kind of proof, and diſcovers 
that in this inſtance the accuſation is unjuſt. Prudence warns him, 
that he expoles himlelf to ridicule if he declare in favour of the ac- 
cuſed—but conſcience forbids him to be filent—he loudly atteſts, 
* that theſe parties, criminal m former inſtances, are for the preſent 
* innocent.” Immediately every voice condemns the decifion : 
* Such a judgement, they cry out, * ought not to have proceeded 
* from a Phyhionomiſlt. Once more I aſk, With whom lies the 
error ? | 

I flatter myſelf, I have now furniſhed ſome hints which may en. 
gage perſons of ſenſe to judge the Phyſionomiſt with as much cir- 
cumſpeciion as they expect from him in the judgements which he 
{hall pronounce on other men, and on themſelves. 


ADDITION. 
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IT is with Phyſiognomical opinions and judgements, as with all opi- 
 nions and judgements on whatever ſubje&. If you aim at preventing all 
miſconception, all contradiction, you muſt for ever renounce the exer- 
ciſe of the deciding faculty. No one has a right to pretend, that his de- 
_ciſ1ons ſhould be the univerſal ſtandard of opinion. What appears to 
one, beautiful, incomparable, divine, is rejefted by another with indif- 
terence, or even with contempt. But great care mult be taken, not to 
make an improper uſe of this truth by reaſoning thus : © That which is 
* beautiful and good to one, is entirely different in the eyes of another: 
* nothing therefore is determinate: the Science of Phyſionomies, there- 
© fore, is a mere chimera.” 

Very far from it; and I maintain, that every judgement has what may 
be called its Phyſionomy—juſlt as every ſenſible obje& has one peculiar 
to itlelf—and that the diverſity of judgements is by no means a proot 
of the mutability of the object. Take for example, a book which paints 
In the moſt lively colours the pleaſures and the pains of love. Every: 
young perſon gets poſſeſſion of it, devours it, cries it up to the ſkies, 
takes delight in it. The ſame work falls into the hands of an old man: 
he ſhuts 1t calmly, or perhaps ſurlily. * Amorous infipidities! cries he. 
* Alas! it is the taſte of the age ; but what occaſion have we for ſuch 
* ſort of books ? The champions of the two parties happen afterwards 

to meet: the one maintains, that the work 1s excellent; the other, that 

it is contemptible. Which of them is in the right? and who is able to | 

decide between them? The Phyſionomiſt alone. He addreſſes the com- 
batants thus: * Compoſe yourſelves: the diſpute hinges merely on the 
* words excellent and contemptible; but the book about which you wran- 
* ole 1s equally diſtant from both theſe extremes. And I will tell you 
* the reaſon why 1t makes ſuch a different tmpreſſion upon you. You, 
* my good young man, trace yourſelf in the hero of the romance ; he 
* polleſles your engaging qualities, your propenlities ; he 1s under the 
Vo, Il. C © ſame 
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* ſame illuſion that you are ; he thinks, he feels as you do, and you ad- 
* mire what reſembles yourſelf. And you, my aged friend, would like 
* the book much better, if it contained maxims of wiſdom, and the leſ- 
* ſons of experience.' 

Thus, therefore, judgements ſo oppoſite reſpecting the ſame book, 
charaQterize the perſons who pronounce them ; and recourſe muſt be 
had to an 1mpartial umpire, in order to ſettle the real value of the per- 
formance in queſtion. 

But, are we perfectly certain that this umpire will always be 1mpar- 
tial, and will he never lean toward his own reſemblance? That may 
happen: but conſider alſo, this umpire 1s but a man; and for this reaſon 
we preſent here eſlays only, ſimple fragments, which however have 
likewiſe their Phyſhionomy ; and every judgement pronounced honeſtly 
by our Readers, may ſerve as an addition to our fragments. 

In the world, there 1s a mutual relation between every part of the 
great whole: this 1s a truth which we ſhall oftener than once place in 
view, in the ſequel. The univerſality of relations 1s known to Godalone: 
for this reaſon, all our Syſtems, all our Treatiſes Philoſophical and Phy- 
fiognomical, can never be more than Sketches. 
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AMONG the objections which tend to deſtroy the confidence 
which 1s due to the Science of Phyſtonomies, one of the moſt com- 
mon, and the moſt powerful, 1s derived from the art of diflimula- 
tion—an art practiſed ſo frequently, and carried ſo far. If I produce 
a ſolid refutation of this objection, I ſhall conſider mylelf as having 
almoſt gained my caule, 

* Men, it 1s ſaid, * are at all poſſible pains to appear wiſer, honeſter, 
* and better than they are. They ſtudy the air and the tone of pro- 
* bity ; they imitate its language—and the artifice ſucceeds. They 
* deceive, they impoſe upon the world—and become at length ſuch 
* maſters in the art, that they diſſipate every ſhadow of ſuſpicion ex- 
* cited reſpecting their integrity. Perſons of the profoundeſt ſkill, of 
* the cleareſt diſcernment, even thoſe who have made Phyſtiognomy a 
* particular ſtudy, have been frequently deceived, and ſtill are fo 

* every day, by theſe 1mpoling outſides.—How then can Phyſiognomy 
* ever acquire certainty ?” | 


Such, 1n all its force, is the obiefiion to which I am going to offer 
a reply. 


I admit, 
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I admit, * that diſſimulation may be carried to an aſtoniſhing 


* height—and that perſons of the greateſt diſcernment may be grolsly 


* deceived in the judgements they form of certain characters. 

But though I make no difficulty about granting this, 1t appears to 
me, that relatively to the certainty of Phyſiognomy, the objection in 
queſtion is not near ſo formidable as 1s generally believed, or as 
ſome would wiſh it ſhould be thought ; and my opinion is founded 
principally on the two following reaſons : 

Firſt, There are in the exterior of man many things unſuſceptible 
of diſguiſe; and theſe very things are undoubted indications of an 
internal character. 


In the ſecond place, Diſguiſe itſelf has ſenſible marks, though it be 


difficult to determine them by words or ſigns. 


* There are,” I ſay, * in the exterior of man many things not ſuſ- 
* ceptible of diſguiſe ; and theſe very things are certain indications 
© of an internal character. 
| Where is the man, for example, who can at pleaſure influence his 
bony ſyſtem? who can preſent his forehead in form of an arch, when 
it 15 naturally flat, or render 1t uneven and angular when it 1s natu- 
rally regular? 


Who 1s able to change the aaloar, the form and the poſition of 


his eyebrows? to enlarge or diminiſh his lips? to round his chin, or 


ſharpen it into a point? to ſubſtitute a Grecian noſe in room of the 


flat one he has received from nature ? 


Who can change. the colour of his eyes, give them a deeper or a 

lighter ſhade ? or make hollow eyes prominent ? 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of the ears, their form, their poſition, 
their diſtance from the noſe, their height, their cavity, —The ſame 
obſervation is likewiſe applicable to the ſcull, to the greateſt part of 
the prohile, to the complexion, to the mulcles, to the beating of the 
pulle— 
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pulſe—all of them ſo many certain indications of the temperament 
and charatter of the man—as we ſhall prove afterward—or, at leaſt, 
as it would be eaſy to prove, and as 1t is daily perceptible to an Ob- 
ſerver of the ſmalleſt experience. 

And how 1s it poſſible for diſſimulation to take place here? 

All the parts of the body which I have mentioned, and in general 
almoſt all thoſe which are exterior, how can they admit of the leaſt 
diſlmulation ? | 

Let a man fubje& to anger attempt to appear phlegmatic, or one of 
a melancholy habit endeavour to aſſume a ſanguine appearance—de- 
pends it upon himſelf to change inſtantaneouſly his blood, his com- 
plexion, his nerves, his muſcles, and the characters which are the 
expreſſion of them ? 

Let a perſon of a violent character affect the gentleſt tone of voice, 
the calmeſt deportment—yet will not his eyes always preſerve the 
ſame colour, the ſame prominency ? will his hair change its nature, 
and his teeth their poſition ? 

To no purpoſe will that man ftrive to aſſume an air of capacity : 
he vill never ſucceed in effecting a change on the profile of his face 
(the lips excepted—and even they can undergo only a very {light al- 
teration), nor in acquiring the appearance of a wiſe or a great man. 
He may ſmoothe or wrinkle the ſkin of his forehead, but the bony 
part will remain always the ſame. The man of eminence, the true 
genius, 1s incapable of loſing, or of entirely concealing, the infalli. 
ble marks of the penetration with which he is endowed ; Juit as the 
fool is incapable of diſguiſing all the ſigns of his folly : if he pol- 
ſelled that talent, he would be no longer a fool. 

It will be objected, that the exterior of man conſidered under 
other appearances may fhtll greatly aſſiſt diſguiſe. Granted ; but I 
maintain at the fame time, that 1t 1s by no means impoſlible to dete& 
that diſguiſe. I am even perſuaded, * that there is no ſpecies of dif- 
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* guiſe or diſimulation,: but what has certain and ſenſible characters, 
* though it may be difficult to expreſs them by words or ſigns.” 

If theſe charaQters have hitherto been conſidered as indetermina- 
ble, this is to be 1mputed not to the object which 1s obſerved, but 
only to the Obſerver. 

In order to perceive them, there is need, I confels, of much 1nge- 
nuity and long prattice ; and of a Phyſiognomical genius the moſt 
ſubtile, in order to determine them. I will go ſo far as to acknow- 
ledge, that one does not always ſucceed in attempting to explain them 
by lines, words, and particular ſigns. 

But it is not leſs true, that theſe characters in themſelves are ſuſcep- 
tible of determination. How! have conſtraint, mental effort, the 
diſtraction which ever accompanies diſguiſe, no marks, perceptible 
at leaſt, if not determinable 2 _ 

* Is the diſlembler ſtriving to diſguiſe his ſentiments ? There paſles 
within him a combat Rect the true which he wiſhes to conceal, 
and the falſe which he would preſent. This conflict throws all-the 
{prings of action into confuſion. 'Fhe heart, whoſe office it 1s to ex- 
cite the ſpirits, impels them in the dire&tion which they ought na- 
* turally to take. 'The will riſes up in oppoſition, checks them, de- 
tains them priſoners, tries to divert their current and prevent their 
cflect, in order to deceive. But many of them make their eſcape, 
and the fugitives haſten to carry certain information of what paſles 
in the ſecret council. Thus, the more one wiſhes to conceal the 
truth, the more violent is the ſtruggle, and the apter is the cheat to 
* betray itlelf,” "Thus Dom Pernetty onpraiſen himſelf, and I am per- 
lectly of his opinion. 

At the moment I am writng, I have before me a melancholy i in- 
ſtance ; but I muſt not decide, "whether it makes for or againlt me. 


C 


Two perſons about twenty-ſour years of age, who have repeatedly 


appeared belore me, maintain with the utmoſt confidence two afler- 


tions 
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tions which dire&ly contradict each other. The one affirms, * You 
* are the father of my child :'—the other, * I never touched you.'— 
They both muſt know, that one of theſe depofitions 1s true, the 
other falſe: one of them muſt neceſtarily be ſpeaking truth, while 
the other ſupports a falſehood. —Fhus, I have at once before my eyes 
an abominable 1mpoſture, and accuſed innocence. —Thus, 1t 1s clear, 
that one of the two has the art of diſguiling to a prodigious degree ; 
and it follows, that the blackeſt falſehood can allume the exterior of 
innocence oppreſſed. —Yes, it can: and it is humiliating that it can— 
or, rather, not properly that it can : for it 1s a prerogative of human 
nature, free by its eſſence, to be ſuſceptible not only of a perfechibiltty, 
but alſo of a corruptibility that knows no bounds; and 1t 1s preciſely 
this, which gives value to the efforts of man to amend himſelf, and 
attain moral perfe&tion.—lIt is dreadful, then, not that baſe untruth 
can aſſume the appearance of oppreſſed innocence, but that it actu- 
ally does aſſume it. 

* It does aſſume it, then ; and what ſays the Phyſionomiſt to that ? 
Here he is. 

I have before me two perſons, one of whom has no need to em- 
ploy conſtraint in order to appear what he 1s not; the other makes 
prodigious efforts, and muſt diſguile them with the greateſt folicttude. 
The guilty party ſeems to have more affurance than the innocent : 
but, depend upon 1t, the voice of innocence has more energy, more 
eloquence, more power of perſuaſion ; depend upon it, the look of _ 
the innocent perſon is more open than that of the impoſtor. I ob- 
ſerved that look with the tenderneſs and indignation which conſcious 
innocence and deteſtation of vice inſpire ; that look which cannot 
| be deſcribed, and which ſpoke in the moſt energetic manner, * Dareſt 
* thou deny it ?—I diſtinguiſhed at the ſame time another look co- 
vered with a cloud; I heard a voice rough and arrogant, but weaker, 
deeper, anſwering, * Yes, I dare deny it.'—In the attitude, eſpecially 
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in the motion of the hands, in the air and gait, as they were 
brought forward and diſmiſſed—the abaſhed look of the one, the 
dejetted countenance, the approach of the tip of the tongue to. 
the lips, at the moment when I was repreſenting all that was ſo- 
lemn and formidable in the oath which they were going to take— 
while in the other was perceptible a look firm, open, aſtoniſhed, 
which ſeemed to fſay,. © Juſt Heaven! and dareſt thou ſwear ?'— 
Reader, you may truſt me, I underſtood, I felt where lay inno- 
cence, and where criminality. 

The defender of the widow Gamm is right in ſaying, * This 
* warmth, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, is the pulſe of inno- 
© cence. Innocence has accents that are inimitable ; and wo to the 
* Judge who cannot diſtinguiſh them ! 

* What! eyebrows ?* ſays another French Author—(I think it is 


Montagne)—* what ! eyebrows? what! ſhoulders? Every motion 


* ſpeaks, and in a language intelligible without inſtruction, and a lan- 
* guage that 15 umverſal.” 

I cannot quit this intereſting topic, without ſubjoining ſome farther 
remarks. "That which follows is of a general nature. 

What we call honeſty, candor, is the ſimpleſt thing imaginable, 
and at the ſame time the moſt inexplicable : they are words whoſe 
meaning 1s at once very extenſive and very reſtricted. 

I ſhould be tempted to denominate a being perfe&ly honeſt, a god; 
and one deſtitute of all ſenſe of honor, a Phot But men are nel1- 
ther gods nor demons : they are men; and ngt one of the whole 
race 1s perfectly honeſt or diſhoneſt. 

When we ſpeak therefore of falſchood and integrity, the words 
mult not be taken in a rigid ſenſe. Let us allow him to be a man of 
integrity, whom no corrupt deſign, no criminal intereſt engages to 
allume a diſguiſe ; and let us call him falſe who endeavours to paſs. 
tor better than he is, in the view of procuring ſome advantage to 


himſelf 
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himſelf at the expence of another. This laid down, what follows 
is what I have to add reſpefing diſſimulation and candor, as they 
relate to the Phyſionomy. As 

If ever man has been impoſed on by diſfimulation, I am that man. 
If ever any one had reaſon to conſider the art of diſhimulation as an 
objection againſt Phyſiognomy, I am he: nevertheleſs, the more I have 
been deceived by the exterior of a counterfeit probity, the more I think 
myſelf authorized to maintain, * that confidence may be repoſed in our 
* Science.” Is it not natural for the feebleſt mind to become at length 
attentive, when forced to it by repeated impoſture, and prudent, by 
dint of attention? I have ſeen myſelf obliged in ſome meaſure to 
colleCt all my ſtrength, in order to diſcover the preciſe marks of 
redtitude and diſhoneſty—or, in other words, to fortify and analyze 
to a certain degree that obſcure ſenſation which I felt at firſt fight of 
a perſon—a ſenſation ſo natural, ſo juſt, and on which, however, my 
heart and my reaſon forbade me too implicitly to rely—but which 
did not deceive me; for every time I have tried to efface this firlt 
1mpreſſhion, I have had reaſon to repent 1t. | 

In order to dete&t the impoſtor, it would be neceſſary to catch 
him at the moment when, imagining he is alone, he is ſtill himſelf, 
and has not had time to dreſs his face in the expreſſion which he 
knows how to aſſume. To diſcover hypocriſy is, according to my 
idea, the moſt difficult thing in nature, and yet the moſt ealy :— 
difficult, as long as the hypocrite thinks himlelt obſerved ; ealy, 
the moment he forg_ts that he is obſerved. On the contrary, it 
is much eaſier to diſcern and to feel candor and honeſty, becauſe 
they are always in a natural ſtate, without having occaſion to re- 
cur.to conſtraint or embelliſhment. 

It muſt be carefully obſerved, however, that timidity or terror 
may give an appearance of diſhoneſty to the moſt innocent coun- 
tenance. 
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You frequently obſerve, that a perſon who is telling you a ſtory, 
or communicating ſomething in confidence, dares not look you in 
the face—and that not from falſehood, but timidity. In general, we 
have a* bad opinion of one who looks downward when he ſpeaks 
to us, and are diſpoſed to ſuſpe&t his honeſty. At leaſt, it an- 
nounces weakneſs, timidity, imperfetion—a timidity which ealily 
degenerates into falſehood. The timid are in continual danger of 
becoming falſe. With what eaſe do they adopt the ideas of all 
thoſe whoſe ſociety they frequent ! how apt are they to affirm what 
is afhrmed by others, and to deny what they deny ! Were the falſe- 
hood and infidelity of St. Peter any thing but timidity ? Few have 
ſufficient ability, that is to ſay, ſufhcient energy, ſufficient ſelf-con- 
1idence, to concert and execute a plan of perhdy, by covering the 
deceit with a veil of candor and friendſhip. But there 1s another 
and much more numerous claſs of mankind, in whom you find not 
hearts hard and barbarous, but men reſpectable, good, noble, tender- 
hearted, and of delicate organization. Such men, preciſely, are 
moſt in danger of failing in point of candor; they are ever ap- 
proaching the threſhold, or rather the abyſs of falſchood—and 
hence they acquire the habit of not looking at the perſon to whom 
they ſpeak. They frequently condeſcend to employ flattery which 
their heart diſavows ; ſometimes they indulge themſelves in raillery, 
levelled at a man of worth, perhaps even at a friend. —Yet to make 
a friend the butt of raillery! no: if one be capable of that, he 
mult not be ranked among the generous and affettionate.—Rail- 
lery and friendſhip are as oppolite as Chriſt and Belial—but a lit- 
tle pleaſantry on things ſerious, facred, divine—alas ! it is too 
ealy for a heart that 1s perfettly honeſt, but weak and timid, to 
be decoyed into this ſnare.—Incapable of reſiſting or refuſing, he 
will frequently promile to two different perſons, what he can grant 
only to one: he will embrace the opinion of both, while he aught to 


adopt 


OF DISSIMULATION, FALSEHOOD, AND CANDOR. +9 
adopt the one, and reje& the other. Shame! timidity! ye have 
made more hypocrites than ever malice and intereſt produced. 

But to return to our ſubjet—Timidity and want of candor, weak- 
neſs and falſehood, frequently have a ſtriking reſemblance in their ex- 
preſſion. Never, however, will it be poſhble for a man who has 
grown old in habits of diſhoneſty, and who, combining timidity and 
pride, has become a maſter in the art of ſeduttion—never will it be 
poſſible for him, I ſay, to excite the agreeable impreſſion which can- 
dor makes on the mind. He may deceive; but how? It will be ſaid 
of him, * that it 1s impoſſible to ſpeak, to appear thus, without being 
* in earneſt.” But never will it be ſaid, © My heart underſtood the 
© language of his—I feel myſelf at eaſe with him—has face atteſts his 
* probity ſtill more than his converſation.” Nothing of that ſort will 
be ſaid ; or, if one ſhould happen to hold ſuch language, 1t could 
not be the effect of a thorough conviction, which baniſhes every 
ſhadow of doubt. A look, a ſmile—yes, 1t is you who betray the 


ſecret of the hypocrite ; it 1s you who ſhut the heart againſt him, 


even when little or no attention 1s paid to you. 
Finally, That firſt ſenſation which diſhoneſty had excited in us, that 


profound ſenſation which we had at firſt rejected, or ſtifled, will pierce 


through. the veil which reaſon had ſpread over it, at leaſt when we 
are convinced of having been deceived. 

But where then is that probity ſimple and pure, diſtinguiſhed with- 

out effort, and which communicates itſelf without reſerve ?—Where 


is the look which expreſſes candor, cordiality, fraternal afkecion— 


the look naturally open, without compulſion or conſtraint—the firm 
look of conſcious integrity, which never ſhrinks nor turns aſide? 


Happy the man who has found it! Let him ſell all that he hath, 


and buy the field which contains ſuch a treaſure. 


ADDITION. 
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AB Y 11 © 


I PRESENT the profile of a celebrated Criminal, who is ſaid 
to have carried hypocriſy to the higheſt pitch. It is true, this 


copy 1s too incorrettly drawn, to admit of my warranting the like- 


neſs ; but to take 1t as-1t 1s, that eye, in other reſpects ſo admira- 
ble, ſo intelligent, combined with that mouth, and that ſhort noſe 
which has an expreſſion of timidity, muſt ever excite. a ſuſpicion 
of diſlimulation. I queſtion if any one could pretend to trace in 
this countenance, the impreſs of that amiable candor which touches 
and attracts the heart. | 


FRAGMENT FHIRK BD 
OF HUMAN LIBERTY, AND ITS LIMITS. 


_ HERE 1s my opinion on this important ſubject. Man 1s free as 

the bird is in the cage. He has a circle of aQtvity and ſenſibility, 
whoſe bounds he cannot paſs. As the human body has lines which 
bound it, every mind has its peculiar ſphere in which to range ; but 
that ſphere is invariably determined. 

To have aſcribed to education alone the power of forming and re- 
forming man, 1s one of the unpardonable ſins which Helvetius has com- 
mitted againſt reaſon and experience. Perhaps no propoſition more ab- 
 ſurd has been maintained in this philoſophic age. Who can deny, that 
with certain heads, certain figures, men are naturally capable or inca- 
pable of experiencing certain feelings, of acquiring certain talents, a 
certain kind of attivity? I ſay incapable, becauſe capacity is limited to 
a point at which it ceaſes. To dream of conſtraining a man to think, to - 
feel as I do, would be to require that his forehead and noſe ſhould aſ- 
ſume theform of mine: it would belike ſaying tothe eagle, © Move ſlowly 
* as the tortoiſe;' and to the tortoiſe, © Imitate the ſpeed of the eagle.” 

Admire the philoſophy of our modern Lucians. They pretend that, 
like the ſoldier who loſes his individuality under the ſtrokes of his offi- 
cer's cane, compelling him to regulate his motions by thoſe of his neigh- 
bour, or of the file-leader, we ſhould purſue ſtep by ſtep, in ſubmiſſion to 
their diſcipline, the route which they are pleaſed to preſcribe. The true 
knowledge of man, the ſtudy of Phyſiognomy alone, can aboliſh this ty- 
ranny, the moſt intolerable of all. A man can only do what he is capa- 
ble of doing; or be but what he is. He can riſe to a certain degree; but 
farther he cannot go, were his life at ſtake. Every man ought to be mea- 
{ured according to his own powers. "The queſtion is 'not, © What we 
* would do in his place? but, * Of what is he capable in virtue of the 
* faculties with which he 1s endowed ; what may be expeQed of him in 
* the peculiar circumſtances of the caſe? O Men, children of the ſame 

VOL, II. F Father, 
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Father, when will you judge equitably of your brethren? when will you 
ceaſe from exatting of the man of ſenfibility the abſtra&t knowledge 
which pertains only to the profound thinker, and from the profound 
thinker, warmth of feeling? It 1s to look for pears on an apple-tree, 
or to expect that the vine ſhould produce apples. As man can never at- 
tain the perfeCtion of an angel, ſhould it be ever ſo much the objec of 
his ambition—ſo every individual of the human ſpecies has his perſon- 
ality; and it is as impoſſible for him to identify himſelf with another 
man, as it is to become an angel. If I did not know myſelf by feeling 
and experience, and ſhould happen to meet a face ſuch as my own, I 


would ſay at once with perfect conviction, © that no circumſtances, no 


* education could poſlibly unite to that form the intrepid courage of a 
* Charles XIL or the algebraic ſpirit of a Euler, or the claſhftying genius 
* of a Linneus, as long as the forehead and noſe preſerve the ſtructure 
* and deſign which they have.” I am free in my own domain. I poſleſs 
the power of acting as I pleaſe in my own ſphere. If I have received 
but a ſingle talent, you muſt not exact ſo much from me, as from another 
who has received two; but it depends wholly on me to employ well or 
11] that one which has fallen to my lot. A certain meaſure of faculties 
has been aſſigned me as my portion: I am able to make uſe of it, to in- 
creale it by employment, to diminiſh it by inattion, and to deſtroy it to- 
tally by abuſing it—but never will it be in my power, with that deter- 
minate meaſure, to execute what might be done with a double portion 
of thole faculties exerted in the ſame manner. By dint of application 
you may equal a man of talents who is careleſs; and with conſiderable 
talents 1t 1s poſhible to come near genius which has never had the oppor- 
tunity, or the means, of unfolding itſelf;—or rather, application ſeems 
to riſe to the level of talents, and talents to the level of genius—but 
never will application create talents and genius. Every one mult remain 
what he is. Only it is poſlible for him, to. a certain degree, to perfe&, 
to extend, to unfold himſelf. Every individual is a maſter and ſove- 
reign; but he is ſo only within the circle of his own domain, be it great 


Or 
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or ſmall. He may cultivate his own eſtate in ſuch a manner, that its re- 
venue may equal that of a territory twice as large whoſe cultivation is 
negleQed; but it is not in his power to extend his own boundary, un- 
leſs the ſovereign proprietor give him the negletted field of his neigh- 
bour to clear. A juſt idea of human ltberty, and of the bounds to which 
it is reſtricted, is very proper to render us humble and intrepid, modeſt 
and ative. Hitherto, and no further ; but hitherto! It is the voice of God, 
it is Truth and Phyſiognomy which addreſs us in this language : they 
ſay to every one who hath ears to hear, Be that which thou art, and become 
what thou art able to be. 

Every Phyſionomy, every character is ſuſceptible of the ſtrangeſt al- 
terations; but theſe alterations are determined in ſuch or ſuch a man- 
ner. Every man has a great ſphere of attivity, and finds himſelf maſter 
of a field which he may ſow according to the nature of the foil. But he 


can ſow no other ſeed but that which has been given him, and cultivate 


no other ground but that on which he has been placed. 

In the great Houſe of God there are different kinds of veſſels, which 
all announce the glory of the Maſter; ſome are of gold, ſome of {1lver, 
many of wood ; every one has its deſtination, its utility ; they are all 
equally worthy of the God who created them; they are all inſtruments. 
in his hands, the thoughts, the revelations of the Moſt-High; the impreſs 
of his power and wiſdom—but the nature of the veſlels changes not, 
they remain what they are. The veſlel of gold may be tarniſhed through: 
want of employment, but it will always be a precious metal. The veſlel 
of wood may become more uſeful than the veſſel of gold, but will be 
ftill a veſſel of wood. No education, no ſtudy, no exertion can give us 
another nature. It would be madnels to: think of extracting from the 
violin the ſound of the flute, or the noiſe of a drum from the trumpet. 
It is nevertheleſs true, that a violin tuned in a certain manner, and 
touched by the finger of ſuch a muſician, will produce ſounds infinitely 
varied; but they will never be the ſounds of a flute—ult as the drum: 
will never imitate the flouriſhes of a trumpet, though beat in a thouſand 
different ways. ADDI- 
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, 7 LT Son Wo + © 
A FEW examples will ſerve to elucidate what I have juſt advanced 


reſpeQing the liberty of the human mind, and the limits to which it is- 


reſtricted. There are faces which ſeem to announce but one deſtina- 
tion, but one certain ſpecies of aCtivity. Certain men within the com- 
paſs of their own ſphere are heros, and nothing when they are oat of it, 
In hike manner, certain faces characterize certain kinds of ſenſation : 
they have, if I may uſe the expreſhon, the monopoly of it, while they 
{ſeem deſtitute of organs for every other ſpecies of feeling. 

A. 

I AM going to ſubmit to the Reader the portraits of certain perſons 
very different from one another by their characters and natural diſpoſi- 
tions. Each of them, by the form and ſolid features, 1s placed apart in 
a particular ſphere, in which he may exerciſe a certain meaſure of 11- 
berty and force, and out of which he is capable of executing nothing of 
1mportance. 

I begin with the portrait of a Poet lately dead, and whoſe works are 
of an agreeable caſt. 'This form of face, if it does not altogether exclude 
every kind of abſtruſe and protound ſpeculation, renders it at leaſt difi- 
cult. The poetical productions of the Original may have elegance and 


grace; but he will never reach the ſublime, nor become a profound Me. 
taphyſician. 
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OF HUMAN LIBERTY, AND-ITS LIMITS. 25 
ADDITION  B. 

IT would be great preſumption; and at the ſame time the moſt ri- 
diculous ſelf-ſufficiency, to- pretend” to determine the whole capacity 
or incapacity of theſe heads. I ſatisfy myſelf accordingly with indi- 
cating, and ſubmitting to'the examination of connoiſſeurs, what is diſ- 


eoverable m them that 1s clearly determinate after accurate and re- 
peated obſervations. 


1. His mind'is greater, and more at liberty, than that of any of the 


other five:. he excels them all too- in memory : his eye is formed and 
deſigned in ſuch a manner, that 1t is eaſter for him, than for the reſt, 
to ſeize his obje& and preſerve the impreſſion of it.. 

2. He does not adopt an. opinion ſo. ealily as the perſon of whom 
we have been ſpeaking, nor adhere to it with ſo-much obſtinacy as 3. 
— This laſt 1s- remarkable chiefly for his: coldneſs. 2. 1s ſcarcely ſuſ- 
ceptible of tenderneſs, except in his moments of devotion; but he is 
incapable of what 1s properly called: falſehood. 


4. He ſtops not at calculation, abſtrattion, claſhfication ;* he has a 


taſte for ſenſual plealure—he loves more than the other five ; he is 
ſuſceptible of every kind and every degree of love, from ſpirituality 
the moſt refined, to ſenſuality of the groſſeſt nature; and the proba- 
bility 1s, that he will become ſtationary about the point wiuch IS 
equally diſtant from theſe two extremes. 

5. He will probably remain im a medium ſphere of aGtivity—may 
ſink from prudence to timidity, but never riſe to. heroiſm. 

6. This 1s a face of talents, if I may ule the expreſſion : he ſees 
his object clearly, but poſſeſſes not deep inveſtigation—and abſtruſe 
metaphyſics leem beyond his reach, Prompt to receive ideas at 
once ſenſual and moral, they are his nouriſhment and delight, 
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ADDIFT10 Nv 


I SEE in this profile a man who examines objects ſedately, a faith- 
ful imitator, and patient in execution, but incapable of creating as of 
deſtroying, of his own proper motion. In a word, he 1s confined 
within the circle of peaceful docility. He may poſlibly riſe up to 
gaiety, but his mind is not formed.for exalted joy : the tranquillity 
he enjoys in 1mitation, and the approbation of others, completely 
fatisfy him : his deſires and his exertions go no farther. 
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OF HUMAN LIBERTY, AND ITS LIMITS. 27 
ADDITION D. 


THIS profile has a ſtriking relation to the preceding, only it an- 
nounces a higher degree of intelligence and attivity. It 1s the love 
of order perſonified ; it preſents a methodical mind, formed to claſs, 
to arrange, to abſtract, to analyze. He will be firm from fidelity, 
but not faithful from firmneſs. A work will not have the power of 
affecting him, unleſs it be clear, methodical, complete in the combi. 


nation of its parts; and he has no way of diſtinguiſhing himſelf but. 


by theſe charatters. In vain will you attempt to encourage, to excite 
him to become a Poet, to read all the theories and all the maſter. 
pieces of the art ; never can he riſe to poetic invention, never will 
he ſhake off the fetters of ſcrupulous punctuality, 
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penetration ; not even 5. though it be not deſtitute of intelligence. 
The forehead, the eyes, and the mouth of face 1. announce the ca- 
pacity of ſeizing its obje& rapidly, and of going to the bottom of it ; 
but not that of analyzing ideas: he is capable of acting with dignity, 
and will act thus at certain moments. 
2. Indicates a turn to ſenſuality and groſs delights. 
3. Is leſs addiQted to theſe: his charaRter is more turned to reflec- 
tion, and more reſerved. 
4. Seems hardly enlarged from the narrow ſphere of childhood, 
You will find in his condu&@ neither dignity nor meanneſs; he is 
thoughtleſs, ſimple, honeſt after the manner of children. 
- 6. Preſents the traits of greatneſs mixed with littleneſs and ſenſua- 
lity. You find in it the charaQter peculiar to Jeſuits. 
7. Is not formed for poetry, nor great enterprizes, but is very pro- 
per for employments which call for nothing but exattneſs—the ar- 
rangement, for example, of a cabinet of natural hiſtory ; not that he 


has any taſte for that Science, but you may. reſt aſſured that he will 


ſcrupulouſly follow his catalogue 


AMONG theſe faces there 1s not one that promiſes philoſophic 
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WITH a face whoſe luminous and profound look announces ſo 
much coolneſs, he does not poſſeſs acute ſenſibility, is not ſuſcep- 
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ADDITION: G6. 


IT is impoſlible that perſons ſuch as are here repreſented, ſhould 
ever diſtinguiſh themſelves by a great a&ion: theſe faces are all 
equally mean, equally announce a contracted ſpirit. 1. Preſents a 
bully, deſtitute of courage and prudence. The foreheads 2. and 
4. have ſomething ſo very trivial, that it 1s impoſhble to expect 
from them a ſingle particle of the luminous, the profound, the con- 
templative. 3. Is not ſuſceptible of that noble and calm patience 
which ſuppreſſes the voice of complaint. 5. Has the apprehenſive 
timidity of a deer purſued by the hunters. 6. Unites to a ſenſe of his 
own weaknels, timidity and indigence. Firmnels, greatneſs of mind 
are foreign to them . and all of them together have a character of 


cowardice. 


| There is an expreſſion of patience and humility in No. 6. of theſe 


figures : 4. has ſomething vain, inſipid, fawning, wholly inconhitent 
with greatneſs of mind. 
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No. 1. With a face like this, no one will ever achieve a bold and 
hazardous enterprize : he will have domeſtic virtues, he will faithfully 
diſcharge the duties of his ſtation ; but he 1s incapable of attaining any 
portion of the Warrior's valour, or the Poet's genius. | 

His forehead inclines too much backward, to admit of his hay- 
ing a ſufficient degree of firmneſs and conſtancy. In other reſpects, to 
conſider the whole together, the form of his face 1s not ordinary. He 
is leſs capable of obſerving for himſelf, than of judging with diſcern- 
ment concerning obſervations already made. 

3. Has much more capacity and prudence than all the others, and 
4. has the leaſt of theſe qualities. With difficulty will this laſt riſe 
above objects preſent and ſenſual. 

If I were obliged to characterize them by a ſingle work; I would ſay 
of 1. He is timid; of 2. He has taſte; of 3. He 1s a prudent ob- 
ſerver; of 4. He is ſenſual. 

1. Can never attain the taſte which characterizes 2. nor he the 


prudence of 3. 4. Is equally incapable of acquiring the one or the 
other of theſe qualities, 
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RESERVE, firmneſs, confidence, are the diſtinctive charaGters - 
of theſe three drawings of the ſame head. You will nik nothing 


in prediQting, That this man will ever make a prudent choice, and 


that his aQtivity will never embrace a great number of objects. 
He is penſive without penetration, and without having ideas clearly 
unfolded. If he love, his love will be faithful, profound, concen- 
trated ; but his affeQtion, like his aCtivity, cannot comprehend very 
many objetts. The forehead and eyebrows in theſe three faces, eſpe- 
cially in @ and c, announce ſomething of genius*—that 1s to ſay, 
aptnefs to receive certain impreſſions, and the talent of communi- 
cating them ; and you may likewiſe ſee, that this aptneſs is ſingu- 
lar in its kind. It ſeizes its obje& eagerly, enjoys it, takes Cngns 
in it, and becomes identified with 1t. 

The lips 6 and c expreſs a poetical talent, which will not ſub- 
mit to be fettered by rules. d and e do not preſent a contraſt, 


but extremes: the firſt emjoys, and the ſecond conceals ; the one 
gtves, and the other forces you to accept. 


* The print under examination preſents the imperfett image of a great Muſician. 
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I AM not acquainted with the Original of thisprint; Iam even doubt- 
ful, whether it be a portrait. Whatever be in this, it is not a face of the 
firſt nor of the ſecond-claſs. It is not ealy to determine, what with ſuch 
a face it is poſſible to do; but it is very eaſy to gueſs what it never can 
and never will do—that is to ſay, nothing truly great. That Phyſio- 
nomy 1s not in truth poſitively bad, but aſſuredly it has neither force 
nor greatneſs. When the face is in that poſition, or if it be inclined 
to aſſume ſuch a poſition, the perſon is rarely capable of exalted ſen- 
timents, and ſtill leſs of a great ation. The contour of the forchead 
is more adapted to the face of a man than that of a woman; taken 
ſeparately, 1t indicates wit rather than ſtupidity : the ſame character 
appears in the noſe, in the eye, and the right eyebrow—but only 
when you conſider them ſeparately, and not in the combination be- 
fore us; for the expreſſion of the mouth, the tranſition of the fore- 
head to the noſe, the chin, and in general that air of languor and de- 
reliction, promiſe to the Phyſtonomiſt neither much wiſdom, nor 
much virtue. The owner of ſuch a face will captivate none but 
weak minds, and will reſiſt only out of caprice or affectation. 


This plate is after Schinuzer ; that is to ſay, feebly copied from a better drawing. 
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in buſineſs. He 1s very ſuſceptible likewiſe of ſenſual propen- 


1. Is capable of making oreat progre 
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Nature appears to 


2, Will arrive ſooner at his utmoſt height. 
have formed him to be eflentially uſeful. Faces ſuch as theſe might 


be called Phyſionomies of perſons whom we cannot do without. 
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IT is in the power neither of education nor circumſtances, to unite 
to that face (with the Original of which I am totally unacquainted) | 
ſagacity or exquilite ſenſe ; and it 1s abſolutely incompatible with Phi- 


loſophy and Poetry, with the talents of the Politician, or the heroiſm 
of the Soldier. | 
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ADDITION MN: 

NATURE has marked very diſtinctly the line of ſeparation which 
bounds the faculties of the being whoſe image is before us. If ſhe 
had not given to the look the moſt piercing vivacity, to the mouth an 
expreſſion of wiſdom, and a candor which approaches to goodneſs— 
the obſtinate and harſh chara&ter of that brazen forehead, thoſe eye- 
brows, thick and ſtrongly marked, that noſe, which announces ſo much 
force and attivity, would excite in us an emotion of terror. Nature 
intended that face to be firm and inflexible. She had need of ſuch a 
boundary, of ſuch a key-ſtone of the arch, where ſhe has placed it. 
Dare any one aſk her the reaſon? And who durſt undertake to over- 
ſpread that face with the giddineſs of a thoughtleſs boy, the delicacy 
of a girl, the ſenſibility of an amorous poet, the timid reſerve of a 
matron? Is there an art, an education—are there relations, circum- 
ſtances, which can give it the ſoftneſs of the infant repreſented in this 


vignette, or communicate to the infant the maſculine auſterity of the 
Trans- Tiberine ? 
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FRAGMENT FOURTH. 


B E A U F Y 
OF THE 


HUMAN FORM IN GENERAL. 


MOST of the particular Fragments I write on Phyſiognomy muſt 
be compreſſed within narrow bounds, becauſe the great number of 


plates, and the variety of examples I endeavour to collect, continually. 


furniſh me with opportunities of returning to ſubjects which I might 
treat ſeparately. But for fear of omitting certain things which I conſi- 
der as important, or to prevent their being confounded with others, I 
ſhould ſometimes be tempted to indicate only the titles to be filled up; 
it would be ſufficient at leaſt to .excite the Reader's attention, and 
preſerve my ideas from oblivion. 

The title, for example, which 1s prefixed to this Fragment, 1s in ſome 
meaſure the ſummary and the ſpirit of the whole Work. I ſhall not 
enlarge at preſent on this ſubject, but the little I ſhall ſay is calculated 
to make the deepeſt impreſſion on the man who reflects. 

Every creature 1s neceſlary in the vaſt Empire of Creation; but every 
creature knows not that it is neceſlary. Man alone, of all beings on the 
face of the earth, rejoices in the neceſlity of his own exiſtence. 

No one member of the human body could be ſubſtituted in place of 
another. Whatever degree of excellence the eye may poſleſs above the 
nail of the little finger, that nail 1s neceſſary to the perfettion of the 
whole, and could not be ſupplied by the eye, though in other reſpects 
it 18 ſo much more admirable in its ſtructure, 

VorL. II, K | The 
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The exiſtence of one man cannot render that of another ſuperfluous, 
nd and no man can be ſubſtituted in the place of another. | 
| This perſuaſion of the metaphyſical neceſlity of the exiſtence of men 
beſides ourſelves, and unconnected with us, and of our own, 1s one more 
of the precious and the unnoticed fruits of the Phyſiognomical Science; 
a fruit which contains the germ of the lofty cedars of tolerance and the 
love of our neighbour. —Far and wide may they extend their branches! 
may ye, ages to come, repoſe yourſelves under their ſhade!—The moſt 
abje&, the moſt depraved, the moſt perverſe of mankind—is neverthe- 
leſs ſtill a man, is ſtill neceſſary in the Empire of Creation, and ſuſcep- 
tible of a ſentiment more or leſs diſtin& of his individuality, and of the 
neceſſity of his exiſtence. The moſt pitiful of living abortions will al- 
ways excel, in point of dignity, the moſt beautiful and moſt perfe&t of 
animals, —O Man, attend to that which 1s, and not to what 1s wanting. 
—Even in its degradation human nature is always wonderful, always 
an object of admiration. 

I could wiſh to repeat to thee continually, Thou art better, more 
beautiful, more accompliſhed than ſo many others of thy fellow-crea- 
tures. Well, then, rejoice in theſe advantages, but make them not a 
il} ſource of vanity; aſcribe the glory of them to Him who of the ſame clay 
| | forms one veſſel to honour, and another to diſhonour, —to Him who, without 
"y alking counſel of thee, without reſpect to thy Peayens or thy deſerts, has 
Wil created thee what thou art. 

To Him alone the homage 1s due——for, O Man! * what haſt thou 
If * which thou haſt not received? and if thou haſt received it, why boaſt- 
18 * elt thou of 1t? * The eye cannot ſay to the hand, I have no need of 
lll * thee.” —* He that deſpiſeth the poor, deſpiſeth his Creator.'—* God 
1 © has of one blood created all nations of men to inhabit upon the face 
| f * of the whole earth.” ET 

kl Who can polleſls a more profound, a more intimate conviction 
ll [ of theſe divine truths, than the real Phyſionomiſt, who is not mere- 
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Iy a Scholar, an Author, a Journaliſt by profeſſion—but who is a 
Man ? | 
Let us have the courage to confeſs, however, that the Phyſionomult 
whoſe views are the moſt upright, who takes pleaſure in tracing through 
Nature every thing that bears the charaQter of goodnels, of beauty and 
pre-eminence, who loves to feed upon the idea of perfeCtion, whoſe 
taſte is formed, nouriſhed, perfe&ted by the contemplation of what is 
; moſt ſacred and moſt accompliſhed in humanity—even that Phyſiono- 
: miſt 1s frequently in danger, nay, is often tempted to turn away his 
; eyes from thoſe abject creatures, from thoſe deformed images, from 
: thoſe hideous and groteſque maſks, the refuſe of mankind ;—he 1s 
; tempted to forget that thoſe ſhocking figures, that thoſe beings ſo con- 
temptible, have not, for that, ceaſed to be men;—he forgets that, with 
all his perfection, 1maginary or real, that with views the moſt noble, 
with intentions the moſt pure—(and dares he flatter himſelf they al- 
ways are ſuch?)—he forgets that, notwithſtanding the excellence of his 
faculties, the delicacy of his ſentiments, the advantage of his hgure— 
| though in this reſpect he ſhould realize the ideal perfeftion of the 
maſter-pieces of antiquity—he forgets, I ſay, that in the eyes of Beings 
of a ſuperior order, that in the eyes of his brethren, uft men made per- 
feet, he appears, and probably through his own fault, as detective as the 
monſters of the human race, in reſpect of phyſical or moral character, 
now appear to him. | 
This is a truth of which undoubtedly we too often loſe ſight; I can- 
not therefore too frequently impreſs it on my own mind, nor too 
earneſtly inculcate it upon others. Never forget, my dear Reader ! 
that the loweſt of mankind 1s ſtill a man—that he has ſtill ſome good 
qualities remaining—that he too 1s ſingular in his kind, neceſlary as 
you are—that there 1s nothing in the whole compoſition of his being 
that has an exact reſemblance to that which compoles yours—that in 
his whole, and in every one of his parts, he is an individual as thou 
alt, 
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| art. If he were not, a link would be wanting in the chain of created 
beings, as if you exiſted not. Did he not exiſt, if he were different from 
what he is, a multitude of perſons and of things would no longer be 
what they are. He 1s the reſult of a million of things, and a million 
of things reciprocally depend upon his exiſtence determined, upon his 
nature conſtituted in ſuch and ſuch a manner. 

Conſider, examine him as a detached being, and you will diſcover 
in him wonderful faculties, which are already of themſelves worthy of 
admiration. 

Then compare him with others : his reſemblance, his diſhmilitude | 
to ſo many beings endowed like himſelf with reaſon, will ſtrike you 4 
with aſtoniſhment ; you will then feel the neceſlity of his exiſtence, _ 
and why he muſt be what he 1s: contemplate eſpecially the harmony ; 
of ſo many different parts which concur in forming him a whole, a : 
perfect combination, and the relations ſo complicated and ſo nume- 
rous which ariſe out of his individuality—and you muſt adore the 
Wl eternal and incomprehenſible Power which manifeſts itſelf ſo glori- 
" £5 oully in human nature. 

Let Man debaſe as much as he will the dignity of that nature, he 
18 cannot ceale to be a man; and, as ſuch, he will ever be ſuſceptible of 
Wl amendment and perfe&tion. The vileſt Phyſionomy will always be a 
18 _ human Phyſhonomy, and humanity will always be the glory and the 

| ornament of Man. As 1t is impoſſible for the brute ever to become a 
if man, though he may ſometimes equal or ſurpaſs us in addreſs—ſo it is 
impoſſible for Man to ink into the mere animal, though he may ſome- 
kN times indulge himſelf in exceſſes which would be ſhocking even in a 

" brute. 

But this very power of diſhonouring and degrading himſelf at plea- 
ſure, at leaſt in appearance, to the level of the beaſts, or even beneath 
it—this very power is one of the prerogatives of humanity ; for the 
Wl | faculty of imitating voluntarily, and of choice, belongs to Man alone, 
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and has beerr entirely denied to the brute creation.. Their Phyſiono= 


mies appear to us ſcarcely ſuſceptible of degradation, any more than 


of embelliſhment. The Phyſlonomy of Man, on: the contrary, how- 
ever diſguſting, may be ſtill. farther degraded'; but it-is alſo capable of 
being again ennobled, at leaſt to a certain degree. 

Man 1s capable of corrupting and of recovering himſelf to: ſuch a 
pitch, that we ought not to. withhold all eſteem, even: from him who 
bears the worſt Phyſionomy, nor utterly deſpair of his return to virtue. 

Once more: In every Phyſtonomy, however depraved it may be, 
we diſcover Man, that 1s, the image of the Deity. | 

I have ſeen men the molt perverſe, I have ſeen thera in the inſtant 
of criminality—and all their malignity, all their blaſphemies, all their 
efforts to oppreſs innocence, could not extinguiſh: on. their faces the 
beams of a divine light, the ſpirit of humanity, the indelible traits of an 
eternal tendency to perfe&tion.—You could have wiſhed to cruſh the 
guilty wretch, but you would {till with to-embrace the man, 

From the Science of Phyſtonomies I derive the ſweeteſt conſolation: 
it is to me the aſſurance of the eternal goodneſs. of God to mankind. 


Ah! if, enlightened by a ſingle ray of this Science, I diſtinguiſh and. 


{till love the man in the criminal—what mult be, O God of Love and 
Father of Mankind ! what mult be thy forbearance and thy compaſſion, 
when thine eyes fall on the wicked! Is there a {ingle one among them, 
in whom thou diſcoverelt no trace of Jeſus—thine own image? 

Be men then, my fellow-creatures, in all your reſearches ;—obſerve 
what 1s, but be not in haſte to compare—and make not an arbitrary 1deal 
form the object of your compariſons. 


Every thing relating to Humanity 1s to-us a.family affair. Thou art a 


Man; and all that is human beſides thyſelf, 1s ike a branch. of the ſame 


tree, a member of the ſame body ; it 1s that which.thou art—and is even 
ſtill more remarkable than if 3t were preciſely thy equal, quite as good, 


quite as excellent as thyſelf; for 1t would notbe, 1n that. cale, as it is at 
VoL. Il. L. | 


preſent, 
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preſent, an individual neceſſary, ſingular, and whoſe place could not be 
ſupplied. —Rejoice, O Man, in the exiſtence of every thing that rejoices 
to exiſt, and learn to bear with all that enjoys the forbearance of God. 

- Recollett thyſelf a few moments, to give way to the ſoothing 1dea of 
thy being indiſpenſably neceſlary in the Syſtem of Creation ; a truth as 
undoubted, as it 1s certain that thy face, and the whole of thy exiſtence, 
differ from the faces and the exiſtence of all other men. Rejoice in 
the abſolute neceſſity of the being of thy fellow-creatures; a truth no 
leſs certain than the firſt—and after thou haſt raiſed a look of adora- 
tion toward the Father of the whole human race, or dropped a tear of 
gratitude, thou wilt be difpoſed to read the following Addition : if not, 
thou art incapable of comprehending its m-aning—or, it might even 
produce on thee hurtful 1mpreſhons. 
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BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN FORM IN GENERAL. 
ALMIGHTY GOD! how innumerable are the human beings 
whom thou haſt created, and what an aſtoniſhing variety in their figures! 
They all bear the impreſs of thy marvellous Wiſdom; and the meaneſt, 
Amidſt the innumerable multitudes of thoſe who, born ſtraight 
and regularly conformed, enjoy the precious gifts of health and rea- 
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the moſt deformed, the moſt wretched among them, is {till the object of 


thy Love, and the workmanſhip of thy Goodneſs. 
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ſon, there is a certain proportion of infirm and. impotent in body, 
and weak in underſtanding. Scarcely, however, can you find among 
ten thouſand, a giant or a dwarf—ſcarcely among a thouſand, one de- 
prived of the uſe of reaſon—ſcarcely among three hundred, one lame 
or miſhapen. That giant, that dwarf, that changeling, that lame or de- 
formed perſon {till atteſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of Him who made 
them, of Him who created all things for the glory of his name. 
All have received life, all conſider it as a a bleſling, all defend it when it. 
iS attacked. | 

Every one of them, to conſider them only as exceptions from the 
rule, are remarkable individuals placed on the earth to accompliſh 
ſome deſign worthy of Sovereign Wiſdom, and who, in ſome future: 
economy, will ſerve to manifeſt the eternal Ore: of the God who: 
formed them. 

Thou whom Providence has bleſt with a body perfectly organized, 
with health, withreaſon—thou on whom Heaven has poured its choiceſt 
benefits, obſerve, but deſpiſe not, theſe thy leſs favoured brethren. Thou 
art a man, and ſo are they; and in the eyes of ſuperior beings thou ap- 
peareſt what the weakeſt among them is in thine. He breathes the ſame 
air with thee, you are both enlightened by the ſame fun, protected. by 

the ſame arm of Omnipotence. 
_ Yeobjets of the contempt of men, expoſed to ridicule and inſult— 
how can I procure for you the love of your more highly favoured bre. 
thren? I have ſaid, and I repeat it, *Whoever deſpiles you, infults'your 
* Creator. 

Son of God! thon who gaveſt agility to the lame, hearing to the deaf, 
the gift of ſpeech to the dumb, and who giveſt to the wiſe their wiſdom, 
Thou ſhalt make all things new, and judge the world in righteouſneſs, 
in that day when the heavens ſhall paſs away, and the earth with all its 
produQions ſhall be conſumed. With what tranſports. of joy ineffable 

{ſhall 
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, ſhall I bleſs Thee, when the day cometh in which theſe ſuffering crea- 
3 tures, delivered from all the ills which oppreſs them, ſhall be clothed 
3 with a glorious body, and be transformed into thy 1mage, into the 1mage 
| of the Firſt-born ! 
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MEANS OF RECONCILING 
6 
KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 
© & x x o& * 


LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


I PROPOSE in this Work to excite Man to the knowledge and 
the love of his fellow-creatures. Er 

Shall I ſucceed in accompliſhing at once this twofold object ?— 
Does not the knowledge of Man deſtroy brotherly affeCtion, or at 
leaſt weaken it ?—Do not moſt men loſe by being ſeen too near? 
and if they loſe by this examination, how can the love of our neigh- 
bour gain by 1t ?—Muſt not a ſkilful Obſerver, as he diſcovers new 
imperfeQions in mankind, deem them in proportion leſs valuable? 
and while he 1s employing himſelf in ſearch of perfetion, muſt he 
not be io much the more ſtruck with defects, being profeſſedly en- 
gaged in the diſcovery of all that is excellent, lovely, and perfect, in 
human nature ?_ 

There is ſome truth in this remark ; but it is one of thoſe propoſi- 
tions, which, being true only in one ſenſe, become an endleſs ſource 
of error and miſtake. 

It 18 undoubtedly true, that moſt men loſe by being ſeen too near ; 
but it 1s not leſs certain, on the other hand, that they frequently gain 
by being better known—that they even gain more than they Iole. 
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- The queſtion affe&ts not thoſe (if ſuch perſons exiſt) who muſt ne- 
ceſſarily gain by being perfectly known. I ſpeak only of ſuch as would 
have much to loſe, ſhould a more profound knowledge of Man be- 
come more general. | 

Where 1s the man ſo wiſe, as never to have acted imprudently ? fo 
virtuous, as never to have felt the reproach of conſcience ? or, at leaſt, 
where is the man whoſe intentions are always upright, always pure ? 
I beheve then, that, with a very few exceptions, men loſe by being 
known. 

But I undertake to prove likewiſe, on the other hand, * That all men 
* gain by being known, and conſequently that the knowledge of Man 
* 18 conſiſtent with the love of our neighbour ; and till further, that it 
* ought to give new energy to this ſentiment.” 

An attentive ſtudy of Man teaches us not only what he is not, and 
what he cannot become : it likewiſe indicates the reaſon, and informs 
beſide what he 1s, and what it is poſlible for him to be. 

An imperfect knowledge of Man is the foundation of intolerance. 
When we know why ſuch a man thinks and atts as he does—that 1s to 
ſay, when we put ourſelves in his place—or rather, when we know 
how to appropriate to ourſelves, in idea, the {tru&ture of his body, his 
figure, his ſenſes, his temperament, his ſenſibility—do not all his actions 
more ealily explain themſelves? do they not appear to- us much more 
ſimple, much more natural? Thus intolerance ought to ceaſe with re- 
gard to every man whoſe individual nature is well known; and from 
that time compaſſion ſucceeds to ſeverity, indulgence to hatred. 
| Not that I mean to juſtify 1mperfeQion, much leſs to make the apo- 
logy of vice: no; what I have ſaid is conformable to certain rules of 
equity generally received. Thus, for example, the anger which ariſes 
from reſentment, from an inſult, appears more excuſable in a man. of 
vivacity than in one of a phlegmatic temperament. 
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But it 1s not only in this reſpett that the Phyſiognomical knowledge 
of Man becomes favourable to the vicious. He gains by 1t beſide in an- 
other manner. | 

As the eye of the Painter catches a thouſand little ſhades, a thouſand 
reflections of the light which eſcape leſs experienced eyes, ſo the Phy- 
ſfionomilt can diſcover in Man, attual and poſſible perfettions which 
are 1imperceptible to thoſe who are diſpoſed to undervalue and calum- 
niate mankind, and remain frequently concealed even from the eyes of 
them who judge more indulgently of their fellow-creatures. 

I ſpeak from experience. The good which, as a Phyhionomilt, I ob- 


ſerve in Man, fully indemnifies me for all the ill I ikewile perceive in 


| him, and concerning which I am ſilent. The more I examine Man, the 


more I find in him an exact equilibrium of powers, the more I am per- 
{uaded that the ſource of his vices is good in itſelf ; that is to ſay, what 
renders him wicked 1s a force, an activity, an irritability, an elaſticity, 
whoſe non-exiſtence would undoubtedly prevent much evil, but at the 
ſame time would preclude the performance of much good ; whole ex- 
iſtence, in truth, gives occaſion to much miſchief, but includes the poſ- 
{ibility of good that infinitely preponderates. 

On the {lighteſt fault a man commits, an univerſal clamor is raiſed, 


which blackens his whole character, which blaſts it, which deſtroys his 


reputation. 'The Phyſltonomiſt looks at this man whom all the world 
condemns, and—offers incenſe to vice? No—Excuſes the vicious? Nor 
that neither. —What does he then? He will ſay to you aloud, or in a 
whiſper: * Act with that man in ſuch and ſuch a manner, and you will 
© be aſtoniſhed at the progreſs you will find him capable of making in 
* goodneſs. He 1s not ſo perverle as he appears : his face 1s better than 
* his conduct. His aCtions are, however, inſcribed on his Phyſionomy: 
* but what 1s full more diſtinctly vilible 1n 1t, 1s' the energy, the ſenſ1- 
* bility, the flexibility of that heart, at preſent under the influence of 
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* exror. Give to that energy which has been productive of vice, 
© other objects, a new direGtion, and you will ſee it produce heroic 
* virtue.” In a word, the Phyhonomiſt will extend mercy, while 
the moſt humane judge, but who is unacquainted with mankind, will 
pronounce a ſentence of condemnation. For my own part, ſuch has 
been the effect of the ſtudy of Phyſtonomnes, that, in acquiring a more 
intimate knowledge of a number of excellent men, my heart 1s rejoiced, 
refreſhed, enlarged at the idea of the virtues of my fellow-creatures 
and this has ſerved to reconcile me to the reſt of mankind, What I 
here relate is ftritly conformable to experience; and every Phyſiono- 
miſt who is a 1nan, will have the ſame feelings. 

As the ſight of phyſical 1lls excites, cheriſhes- the kindly warmth of 
pity, ſo likewiſe the depravation of humanity acutely perceived and 
felt, kindles in the heart a noble and wiſely efficacious compaſſion. 
And who can be more ſuſceptible of it than the real Phyſionomiſt? His 
compallion 1s of the nobleſt kind; for it relates immediately to the con- 


_cealed, but profound miſery, which he diſcovers in Man; miſery not 


without, but within him. His compaſhon is wiſely efficacious ; for, 
knowing that the evil is internal, he has not recourſe to-uſeleſs pallia- 
tives; and the remedies which he employs attack the evil at the root, 
and deſtroy it. 

I ſhall conclude this Fragment with a paſſage taken from the works 
of a celebrated Author: it ſeems made on purpole to be inſerted in this 
place, and may ſerve to confirm or refute what has juſt been advanced. 

* Momus afforded ſufficient proof of his being the God of Folly, 
© when he propoſed to place a window oppoſite to the heart of Man. 
* Had the project been executed, the good would have been the only 
* ſufkerers, and for this reaſon: | 

© Bad men, being naturally diſpoſed to think ill of others, conceive 
not that other men are better than themſelves; and as they ſeek not 
* to injure one another, and have an intereſt to keep meaſures recipro- 
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© cally, they riſk nothing i in _y taken for what they are, by perſons 
* ike themſelves. 

* Good men, on the contrary, are always diſpoſed to think well of 
* others; and the good opinion they have of mankind ſo much con- 
* tributes to their happineſs, that they would infallibly become miſera- 
* ble, if a window, placed before the heart of Man, all at once de- 
* ſtroyed that ſweet illuſion, to ſubſtitute in its place the mournful 
* certainty that they are ſurrounded by villains and traitors. The good 
* then would have been moſt to be pitied, could the projet of Momus 
* have been realized. 

Undoubtedly, Gentle Spirits! 1t muſt coſt you many a bitter tear, 
to diſcover that men are more wicked than you beheved: but frequent- 
ly alſo you will ſhed tears of joy, in tinding them better than you once 
thought, when you gave credit to the calumny which disfigured, or to 
the raſh judgement which condemned them. 
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BASIS OF ESTEEM AND FRIENDSHIP. 


PHYSIOGNOMY unites hearts: it alone forms intimate and 
laſting connections ; and friendſhip, that heavenly ſentiment, has no 
foundation more ſolid. | 

That an infidel in Phyſiognomy, who acknowledges no relation be. 
tween the inner and exterior man, ſhould openly ridicule my aſſer- 
tion, or make a jeſt of it in ſecret, would not ſurpriſe me. But to be- 
lieve in Phyſiognomy, to be the friend and defender of it, and yet ſee 
nothing but enthuſiaſm or extravagance in what I have juſt now ad- 
vanced—this appears to me incomprehenſible ; Yes and No are not 
more contradictory. 

How many faces do you meet which 'invite. not to friendſhip, 
which ſeem as little formed for expreſſing that ſentiment, as for inſpir- 
ing it! And are there not others, on the contrary, which bear a cha- 
racter of candor, of goodneſs, of affection, from which you cannot 
withhold confidence? If it be true, that the ſolid parts of the body 
indicate the meaſure of the powers of Man—the contours his talents 
—and the moveable parts the uſe which he commonly makes of them 
—and if in this combination I diſcover a relation to my own: facul- 
ties, 
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ties, my ſenſibility, my propenſities—will it not follow, that the Sci- 
ence of Phyſionomies may be my guide in the choice of a friend? 
Why do certain perſons pleaſe us at firſt ſight, and ſtill more, the more 
we look at them? Why do others, who are ſhocking at firſt, appear 
more and more diſguſting, in proportion as you examine them ? F- 


nally, how comes it that thoſe which pleaſed or diſpleaſed us at ten 


paces diſtance, do not produce the ſame effe& upon us when we view 
them nearer ? 


The reaſon is to be ſought only in the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs 
of their Phyſionomy to ours. 
If I aſpire after diſcovering in another talents, wit, ſenſibility, 
or a diſpaſſionate and firm mind, or goodneſs and candor, and 
one of the qualities I Took for preſents itſelf to me in traits the 
moſt diſtinct (for it bears beyond the power of contradiction a 
marked charafter, or elſe there is no ſuch thing as Phyſionomy, 
or diftintion of obje&s)—if then I diſcover it, beyond the poſhbi- 
lity of being miſtaken, ſhall I not rejoice in having found what T 
ſought, and ſhall not my heart attach itſelf to the obje& in which I 
diſcover it ? 
| Ye unbelievers in Phyſiognomy ! ſhew me two perſons intimately 
conneRted, who, animated by mutual affe&tion, communicate to each 
other their pains and their pleaſures, their feelings and their know- 
ledge, their thoughts and their attions—and we ſhall ſee, whether 


there be between the exterior of the one and of the other any 


thing heterogeneous. By this I mean the contraſt of ſtraight and 
circular lines of a profile very prominent, and one much the con- 
trary. | 

Why was not Charles X11. a favourite of the ladies? why did his 


valour excite the admiration of his enemies? Obſerve the arch 


which ſprings from the root of his noſe, contemplate his martial 


forehead, 
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forchead, and you will find the expreſſion of maſculine energy, 
which muſt naturally terrify women, and captivate the affe&tion of 
the ſoldier. 

Men are undoubtedly formed in ſuch a manner, that each may find 
another to ſuit him : but every man does not ſuit every man; every 
one has his particular method of ſeeing, and appears in a particular 
point of view, in which alone he can be ſeen to advantage. If then I 
happen to diſcover in any one—employing, for this purpoſe, means the 
moſt prompt, the eaſieſt, the moſt natural, the moſt certain, that is, ſtu- 
dying his exterior, his Phyſionomy—if, I ſay, I happen to diſcover in 
him faculties, qualities, and ſigns which ſeem to correſpond with the 
deſires, with the calls of my heart ;—if I breathe freely in his atmo- 
ſphere—if there be nothing heterogeneous between his figure and mine, 
no apparent unſuitableneſs between our characters—a mutual attraction 
brings us together, and our friendſhip 1s founded upon the moſt folid 
baſis. Connections which are the reſult merely of intereſt and circum- 
ſtances, change together with theſe, and are, in miniature, what the alli- 
ances of Sovereigns are upon the great ſcale. It 1s not thus with the 
friendſhip which ariſes out of a Phyltognomical conformity ; it laſts 
as long as the Phyſionomies themſelves. 

It follows, That true friendſhip 1s not to be obtained by ſolicitation, 
It betrays ignorance either of the true meaning of that word, or of the _ 
human heart; to require that a perſon. would entertain a friendſhip for 
us. I may ſolicit the good-will of any man, becaule I have a juſt claim 
for that feeling from every one who 1s a man ; but friendſhip 1s to be 


granted only to thoſe who at the ſame time beſtow it. Toaſk one to be-. 


come our friend, 1s, in ſome meaſure, to intreat him to lend us his lips, 
or to have eyes different from his own. 

But, is no one to make an offer of his friendſhip, r nor ſoleit that of 
another? No one can do 1t with diſcernment, but the Phyſionomiſt; 
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and to aſk or to proffer it belongs to him alone—it being always un- 
derſtood, that we are not now treating of the love we owe to man- 


Kind in general, to our kindred, to our country, nor of any of the feel. 


ings founded upon our domeſtic or civil relations—but of friendſhip 
properly ſo called. Nor does the queſtion either affect me, or any 
other Phyſionomatſt in particular. I fpeak in general of Phyſiognomi- 
cal genius properly cultivated, in proper exerciſe : it alone (or ſome- 
times alſo the fimple Phyſiognomical tat, when pure and delicate)— 
it alone has a juſt right to give or to ſolicit friendſhip ; it alone has a 
right to ſay, © We are in uniſon! and it alone is able to give expan- 
ſion to the germ of the qualities which 1t perceives. It was from the 
power of diſcerning the heart, that the Apoſtles beſtowed the gifts of 
the Spirit; and it is thus, in ſome manner, that the Phyſronomiſt places 
his averſion, his friendſhip, his eſteem. "This 1dea requires a little elu- 
cidation. 

What did the Apoſtle ?—He difcerned the inmoſt ſoul—he diſco- 
vered faculties not yet diſcloſed. Illuminated by the Spirit of Truth, 
he ſaw the gifts which were already reſident in the Man, as the future 
Angel reſides in him—and gave life and vigor to them by the impo- 
ſition of hands, or by ſome other ſign, which warranted to the Convert 
what he had received, that to which he was deſtined. Thus the Apo- 
ftle, properly ſpeaking, conferred no gift: he only diſcovered a hid- 
den treaſure, which, but for him, would have remained uſeleſs. But 
the Man inſpired by the Holy Spirit, who preſented himſelf to the 
eyes of the Convert—his auguſt aſpe&—his diſcourſes, the diQtates of 
Wiſdom from above—his works, which were an emanation of Power 


Divine—diſpoſed the heart to faith. Vivifhed by the preſence of the 


Apoſtle, and by the ſolemn impoſition of hands, this faith diſcloſed the 


heavenly gift, and the new-made Chrittan received the Holy Spirit : 
or, in other words, the Divinity began to at&t in him in a different 


manner, 
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manner, adapted to his organiſation and to his deſtination. To pro- 


duce this effect, there were neceſſary on the one hand previous diſpo- 


ſitions of mind, on the other external circumſtances capable of un- 
folding the hidden faculties ; and the fame holds, in general, of every 


thing that muſt be vivified, of every thing that is deſtined to a& ac. 


cording to new laws. For every thing in the World is ſubje& to the 
ſame regulations and the ſame order, that which 1s phyſical as well as 
that which 1s moral, natural effects as thoſe which appear to us ſuper- 
natural—and the ſame holds as to friendſhip. The Phyſionomiſt dif. 
covers the relations, the fuitableneſs, which another perceives not with 
ſo much facility, rapidity, preciſion and certainty. He indicates them, 
and, after the example of the Apoſtle, reaſons from what is ſeen to 
what 1s concealed. He gives nothing—he only can develop and bring 
to light that which already exiſted ; and in general it is as impoſſible 
for us to give to Man a new faculty, as it is to ingraff a new member 
into his body. That which exiſts in us 1s ſuſceptible of culture, of 
improvement, of maturity, of increaſe; but that which exiſts not 
cannot þbe diſcloſed, nor matured, nor produced. —Thus the know- 
ledge of what 1s in Man, 1s the diſcovery of his education, and of 
the culture of his faculties ; and it 1s this which regulates eſteem and 
friendſhip. 

That which 1s inviſible in Man ſhews itſelf in what 1s viſible, as the 
Creator manifeſts himſelf in the creation. If it be not the Phyſionomy, 
then, which produces eſteem and friendſhip, what can it be? If that 
which attracts us and that which repels us be marked by no ſign, what 
then 1s there capable of being indicated by ſigns ? 

It will be aſked, But are there no exceptions? I anſwer, I do not 


know a ſingle one; that 1s to ſay, * Hitherto at leaſt I have met with - 


* no perſon with whom 1 defired to form an intimate connection, un- 
© leſs his face gave me ſecurity that I might with confidence unboſom 


* mylelf 


| 
| 
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* myſelf to him.” And even on the ſuppoſition of my being miſtaken, 
What can be inferred from that ? Is it not always evident, that if every 
thing in Nature has a Phyſionomy, Man muſt have his? And conle- 
quently the man who merits our friendſhip and eſteem, will have one 
which diſtinguiſhes him from thoſe who are unworthy of theſe ſenti- 
ments ;—and if his Phyſionomy be diſtinguiſhable, then it will be 


loved. | 


There may be faces whoſe expreſſion 1s that of univerſal love, which, 
like the love of God, extends to the evil as to the good, which ſheds 
tears of joy and of compaſlion over the juſt and the unjuſt: with a cha- 
racter ſo affectionate, they are almoſt univerſally beloved. Such faces 


muſt be very uncommon ; but I can by no means beleve their exiſt- 


ence impoſſible. "There may be ſome whole expreſſion 1s underſtood 


by a ſmall number of perſons only ; but they entirely appertain, and 


occupy the place of every thing, to that ſmall number who do com- 
prehend them. There are Phyſionomies which inſpire eſteem and re- 
ipect, without inviting to friendſhip—others, which inſpire friendſhip, 


but not eſteem—and others, finally, which unite the advantages of 


both. | 


The force which renders a man capable of atting, excites eſteem ; 
wiſdom commands reſpe&; the force which enables to ſuffer with 
firmneſs, reſpe&t mingled with compaſhon : an inclination to do good 
inſpires affetion; and each of them, namely, capacity, wildon, 
ſtrength of mind, and benevolence, has characteriſtic ſigns. Now 
that which inſpires ſriendſhip being the effect of ſome one of theſe 
qualities, or of their combination (according to the charaQter or the 
wants of him who is in ſearch of a friend), muſt therefore be alſo 
marked by ſigns. It is not always from conformity of ſentiment and 
character, that friendſhip ariſes: it is rather the effe&t of the relation 
which 1s found to exiſt between my faculties and the necellities. of an- 


other, 
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other, between my neceſſities and his faculties. The more theſe facul- 
ties, and theſe wants or neceſlities, are inherent in his nature and in 
mane, friendſhip 1s the more ſincere, ſolid, intimate, and founded up- 
on the Phyſlionomy. 

When it 1s purely Phyſtognomical, independent of every other rela- 
tion except that of the features and the form of the face—it is indiſſo- 


luble as the union of the members of the ſame body, which cannot be 


deſtroyed except by death, or external violence. 

I am always flow to aſk friendſhip; and I am as little eager to make 
a tender of it: and perſuaded as I am, that, to be intimate and ſolid, it 
muſt be founded on Phyſiognomical ſuitableneſs, I have long formed 
the reſolution, *never to grant that ſentiment to any one, nor to aſk it of 
* him—let him have ever fo high reputation for virtue or ſanctity— 
* unleſs I know him perſonally, or be enabled to form a judgement of 
* his Phyſionomy from portraits or ſilhouettes which are exaCtt like- 
© nefles.” And upon the ſame principle, © I exclude no one from my 
* friendſhip without having ſeen him, though loaded with the molt 
* odious accuſations, even with an appearance of truth.” 

Let a man appear, and his preſence will deſtroy the falſe or raſh 
judgements which may have been pronounced againſt him. 'The beſt 
of men may ſuffer himſelf to be ſurpriſed, and commit a blameable 
action : he may abandon himſelf for a time to a criminal paſſhion— 


and the wickedeſt of men may perform, or at leaſt counterfeit, a good 


action : but he cannot change his face, at leaſt he cannot diſguiſe the 
eſſential parts of it, nor the form of the whole. Theſe are not the fruit 
of the tree, but the root and the ſtem which produce the fruit; and 
though it be true, that the tree may be known by its fruit, 1t 1s IiKe- 
wiſe certain, that you may ſtill judge of the fruit by the tree and the 
ſtem ; but this way of judging is more uncommon. It requires and 
fuppoles, perhaps, a ſpirit of obſervation rendered {kilful by practice ; 
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fionomilſt has choſen, upon the principles of his Science, will juſtify 
that choice, though it may be poſſible to charge him with ſome de- 
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1. 


THE father of a virtuous young man who was preparing to travel, 
ſaid to him at parting, * All I aſk of you, my ſon, is to bring me back 
* the ſame face. 


2. 


A young lady who had lived almoſt always in the country, in whom 
piety and innocence were conſpicuous, caught a glance of her own face 
one evening in the glaſs, at the moment when, having finiſhed her de- 
votions, ſhe was going to replace her Bible, and carry oft the light. 
Struck with her own form, ſhe looked down, and her cheeks glowed 
with a bluſh of ingenuous modeſty. She paſled the winter in town. 


Surrounded with admirers, occupied only with frivolous objects, loſt 


in a labyrinth of pleaſure, ſhe forgot both her Bible and her exerciſes 
of devotion. In ſpring this young perſon returns to the country, re- 
viſits her apartment, approaches the table where her Bible lay, preſents 
herſelf before the glals—and turns pale at fight of her own counte- 
nance. She puts down the light, flings herſelf upon the ſopha, then falls 
upon her knees, and exclaims: * Good God ! I do not know mylelf 
* again, 
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* again. How am I changed! My face bears the impreſs of contempti- 
* ble vanity, How could I overlook it ſo long? Ah! it is in the 
* boſom of peaceful retirement, in the ſweet exerciſe of piety and 
* beneficence, that every trace of it ſhall be effaced.' 


Jo 


* Let me die, if that man is not a rogue! ſaid Titus, ſpeaking of 
Tacitus the Prieſt : © I ſaw him, in the exerciſe of his funaion, thrice 
* ſob and cry when there was nothing to excite his tears, and ten times 
* turn away his face to conceal a ſmile, when vice or calamity was 
* mentioned.” | 


A» 


| A ſtranger aſked a Phyſionomiſt, © At how much do you value my 
* face? He, with much propriety, replied, © 'That it was not ealy to 
* ſet a value upon it.'——- It is worth fifteen hundred crowns,” ſaid 
the. perſon who put the queſtion ; © for that ſum has juſt been lent me 
© by one who knew me not, merely on my Phyſionomy.” 


Hs 


The following anecdote 1s taken from a publication entitled Eloges 
des Savans : © A ſtranger, of the name of Kubiſſe, paſſing through a 
* hall in the houſe of M. de Langes, was ſo ſtruck at fight of a portrait 
* which hung there among many others, that the forgot to follow us, 
* but ſtopped to conſider the picture. About a quarter of an hour 
* after, finding Mr. Kubiſſe had not joined us, we went to look for 
* him, and found him with his eyes ſtill fixed on the portrait. —* What 
* think you of that portrait ?” ſaid M. de Langes to him—* Is ſhe 

6&6 not 
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* not a fine woman ?”—* Yes,” replied Mr. Kubiſſe ; ©& but if that 
* picture be a likeneſs, the perſon it repreſents-.has an infernal mind : 
* ſhe muſt be a horrid devil.” It was the portrait of Brinvilliers, 
* the celebrated poiſoner, almoſt as well known for her beauty, as for 
* the enormity of her crimes, for which ſhe was burnt.” 


6 


A friend of Count T. who reſides at W. waited on that Nobleman, 
one day, with an affected ſerenity on his countenance. The bulineſs 
of his viſit being ended, he was preparing to retire. * I cannot per- 
* mit you to leave me,” ſaid the Count to him.— That 1s very 
* ſtrange,” replied his friend ; © I am under the neceſlity of going.”— 
* You ſhall not leave this room;* and ſaying ſo, the Count locked the 
chamber door. * In the name of Heaven, what is the meaning of 
* this '—* Becauſe I read in your face, that you are meditating ſome 
© horrid defign.”.— Who? 1? Can you believe me capable of it Y— 
* You are meditating murder, or my diſcernment fails me.' He 
grew pale at theſe words, acknowledged that the Count's conjetture 
was well founded, put into his hands a piſtol which he had kept 
concealed, and told him the occaſion of the dreadful deſign which 
he had formed. The Count was generous enough to extricate his 


friend from the painful ſituation which had ſuggeſted the criminal 
purpoſe. = DTT 


To 


A beggar was aſking charity in the ſtreet. © How much. have you 
* occaſion for ? ſaid a paſſenger who was ſtruck with the honeſty 
of his appearance.— Ah, Sir! how can I give a name to it? ſaid 
the poor man: * Give me what you pleaſe; I ſhall be fſatished 
* and grateful, be it ever fo little.'— No,' ſays the Phyſtonomitt : 
VOL” Q 5 Tell 
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LL: SIXTEEN HEADS IN-PROFLLE; 


AFTER a ſeparate and particular examination of theſe profiles, it 
will be found, that not one of them announces great ſenſe. This cha- 
rater 1s contradicted, either by the forehead, or the eye, or the mouth, 
or the chin, or the whole combination. 

All the foreheads excepting 12. appear to me to indicate mental 
weakneſs; and even the one I have excepted is neither ſufficiently tenſe, 
nor ſufficiently curved in the part adjoining to the nole. 

This weakneſs has a very decided character in the noſes 10. 11. 
and 16, 

It is almoſt as clearly marked in thoſe of profiles 4. 5. and 15. 


As to noſes 1. 2. 3. 6. 12. and 13. they are a little above medio. 
crity. 
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The eyes, as they are drawn here, announce abſolutely nothing that 
- charaRerizes genius. The 2. and, what will perhaps ſeem ſurpriſing, 
the 13. might have the expreſſion of it, by means of a ſlight alteration, 
The 5. 10. 11. 15. 16. are thoſe which denote the greateſt imbecility 
of mind, 

There is nothing of energy in the lower part of any of thele prokiles: 
2. and 11. however, are a little leſs weak than the reſt. 

You may obſerve, in the combination of features in theſe faces, a 
want of agreement and homogeneity ; and it 1s this which produces 1n 
every one ſome trait that borders on folly. 
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HM. AFTER.CHODOWIECKI AND LE BRUN. A. 


1. A changeling, who wonders and laughs without a cauſe. 

2. The calm and refleQting ſatisfattion of a good man, the under 
part of whoſe face 1s ſomewhat inſipid. 

3. A child already anticipating manhood, whoſe face expreſſes too 
much attention, but not enough of ſoftneſs. The calmneſs which re- 
ſides on the lips is momentary, and belongs not to the charaQter. 

4. A devotee whoſe attention is ſtrongly excited : this face has an 
expreſſion of ſatisfattion, but it is deſtitute of wiſdom and energy. The 
under part of the noſe has almoſt a character of imbecility. 

5. That ſenſeleſs mouth forms a ſhocking contraſt with the maſcu- 
line character of the other features. 

6. An air of aſtoniſhment and ſtupidity, of GlefaBion, of fofinels. 
Nothing in that whole face, except the tip of the noſe, bears the im- 
preſs of judgement. 


7. The prokile of a good bouſicife: a lover of order and cleanlineſs, 
and ſuſceptible of delicate ſentiments. 


8. The diſcreet and affectionate curioſity of an axed matron, active 
and experienced. 

9. Afﬀacedeſtituteof forceandexpreſſion: goodneſs without elevation, 

' 10, The forehead and nole announce ſomething of judgement : the 
reſt is very trivial. 

11. CareleſIneſs and fenſuality, This profile ſuggeſts the idea of a 
goſliping old coquette. | 

12. The upper part of the face indicates goodneſs, but deſtitute of 
elevation, and accords very 111 with the lower part, whoſe grimace ex- 
preſles terror or contempt. 

13. 14- 15. 16. Four faces of idiots, one of whom only, riamely the 
16. was naturally judicious, endowed with penetration, enterprizing, 
and capable of perſeverance. The traces of his imbecility are very 
ſlightly apparent only in the lips, and the wrinkles of the cheek, which 
form a contraſt with the bone of the eye, which is fo ſtrongly marked, 
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PHYSIOGNOMIC AND PATHOGNOMIC EXERCISES. 63 


IH. aFTER-CHODOWILECKI AND LE-BRUN. B: 


Various expreſſions of anger and rage. 
1. The under part of the face expreſſes nothing but ſtupidity. 
2. The contempt and fury of a low and impotent mind. 
3. The impotent rage and contempt of a madman. 'The madneſs 1s 
marked in the under part of the face. 
4. Theatrical haughtineſs and wrath, without force or truth: a ſen- 
ſual female, whoſe face has no mark of diſtinaion. 
5. Theatric fury repreſenting frenzy and deſpair. 
6. There is here neither force nor greatneſs : it 1s the expreſſion of 
harſh, inflexible, imperious obſtinacy. 
7. A faulty maſk of energetic fury. 
8. The face of a man enervated, fallen back into childhood, and 
who has been ſubject to unreaſonable ſallies of paſſion. 
9. An inſufferable countenance: a ridiculous mixture of fooliſh 
terror and factitious rage. 
10. The fury of a Man whoſe character is paſſionate, low and VIO- 
lent. 
11. The tranſport of rage of a vulgar man, ſuffering, and diveſted 
of energy. 
The fury of an idiot under flagellation. 
13. A mixture of greatneſs and triviality : the grimace of a fool 
and an 1diot. 
14. Is nothing but a ſimple maſk, which niatbon a mixture of 
pain, rage and weaknels. 
15. The unaffe&ted fury of a man whoſe mind is FSR by pain, 
and who had received happy diſpoſitions from nature. 
16. Tranſport the effect of pain, in a madman, but who naturally 


. was poſleſſed of energy. | 
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66 FRAGMENT EIGHTH. 


IV. AFTER LE BRUN AND CHODOWIECKI1. C 


1. A head deſtitute of ſenſe ; or rather a maſk, wretchedly drawn, 
repreſenting the moſt ſtupid aſtoniſhment. 
2. The terror of a man fallen into inſanity, and who once was not 
devoid of underſtanding. 

. The ſtupid aſtoniſhment of a child, who is not otherwiſe deſti. 

>: "of intelligence. 

4. The panic terror of a timid charaQer. 

5. A character diveſted of energy ; a contemptible woman, a fool 
and a coquette. | 

6. The expreſſion of pity upon the face of a perſon who naturally 
poſſeſſed greatneſs, but now degraded by ſenſuality and indolence. 

7. The ſtupid aſtoniſhment of one born a changeling. 

8. Aſtoniſhment devoid of intereſt, in a man ſunk into inſanity, 
but who was deſtined to greatnels. | 

9. Meanneſs in the extreme; an abominable mixture of cunning 
and ſtupidity: With ſuch a face, the man 1s deaf to the voice of honor. 

10. Meanneſs that excludes every noble ſentiment, and which ap- 
pears incompatible with the upper part of the face. 
11. "The puſlillanimous countenance of a {tupid and debauched Pha- 
rilee. | 

12. A character obſtinate and inſenſible ; ſtupidity and knavery. 

13. The face of a coquette, who arranges her plans, and ſupplies by 
dexterity and intrigue her want of beauty : ſhe has the air ' of triumph- 
ing in her ſuccels. 


14. Want of energy ; aſtoniſhment mixed with a certain degree of 
attention and intereſt. | 

15. The attentive look of an honeſt man, who has a very contracted 
underſtanding. | 

16. Vehemence and diſdain mixed with terror, In a charaCter na- 
turally choleric and impetuous. 
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PHYSIOGNOMIC AND PATHOGNOMIC EXERCISES. 67 


V. AFTER LE BRUN AND CHODOWIECKI, D. 
All theſe faces, excepting perhaps 14. and 15. want truth and 
_ energy. 

1.2.3 Caricatures of three heads expreſſive of greatneſs ; maſks of 
attention excited by aſtoniſhment. 

4. The maſk of aſtoniſhment and imbecility. 

5. The timid aſtoniſhment of an idiot, who diſcovers ſome occa- 
ſional ſparks of genius. 

6. The ſtupid aſtoniſhment of a weak and vulgar mind, which has 
not always been deficient in point of energy. 

7. The aſtoniſhment of a vulgar and injudicious man. 

8. The curious attention and profound look of a violent man, but 
concentred, and half mad. 

9. The vehemence, grief, exertion of a being weak and ſenſual. 

10. The terror of ignorance, on the face of a child, whole features 
are too much formed. 

11. The upper part of the face is above the common ſtandard; the 
lower preſents nothing but the grimace of ſurpriſe and terror. 

12. The fright and ſurpriſe of one whoſe conſtitution 1s delicate, 
and his mind feeble. 


13. The terror of a man of ſenſuality, endowed with a conſiderable 
ſhare of imagination. 


14. Attention and terror mingled with Pity : the upper part of the 
face 1s by no means ordinary. 


15. The expreſſion of the lame feelings, on a face which 1s neither 
ordinary nor ſublime. 


16. Terror and ſurpriſe: a feeble and infantine charaQer. 
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68 FRAGMENT EIGHTH. 


VL AYTER LE BRUN. E. 
1. The caricature of a great charaQter, in which terror is painted. 
2. The forehead, the upper part of the eyes, even the noſe, mark an 
energetic charater. The grimace of the mouth is that of a man de- 
prived of underſtanding, and ill agrees either with the wrinkles of the 
forehead, or with the form of the chin. 

3. Maſk of a plain face, expreſſive of aſtoniſhment and mute terror. 

4. Eager deſire, animated by hope, 1n a face replete with goodnels, 
but deſtitute of greatneſs. 

5. Tender devotion : a charatter great without being ſublime. 

6. Recollettion of ſorrow : a character approaching to ſublimity. 

7. The caricature of a frank and generous character. Elevation and 
goodneſs are painted in the eye, and upon the upper lip. 

8, The upper part of the face is the caricature of a great character, 
while the lower expreſſes only weakneſs. This face has the air of one 
that muſes, and preſents the traces of recovery from terror. 

9. A look fixed, but indifferent : a weak and childiſh character. 

The vignette below expreſſes the rage of a man whoſe character 1s 
ſavage, ſtormy, completely wicked; he 1s deſtitute of internal energy, 
and Giipoled to advance inſolent pretenlions. 
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PHYSIOGNOMIC AND PATHOGNOMIC EXERCISES. 69 


VII. AFTER LE BRUN AND CHODOWIECK1. PF. 


1. An expreſſion of fright, joy, and ſtupidity in an ordinary face. 
2, The upper part of the face is good; the lower is middling. The 


whole together is expreſſive of attention mixed with intereſt and terror. 


| 3. The terror of a man contratted and weak in every ſenſe. 

4. The ſtupid attention of a vulgar fellow, whoſe head is unfurniſh- 
ed with 1deas. 

5. He ſeems to liſten with the intereſt of compaſſion. The upper 
part of this face has a character of greatneſs: the lower announces 
feebleneſs and faintneſs. 

6. A little terror mixed with pity and contempt : a weak and trivial 
perſon. | 

' 7. Caricature of a great-and noble countenance; and at the ſame 
time the caricature of attention and intereſt. 

8. Fear, terror, and vexation, in an ordinary and very weak woman. 

9. Maſk of the impotent contempt of envy. 


10. Caricature of a perſon, who, without being great, diſtinguiſhes 


herſelf by an honeſt and ſerviceable character. That large eye and the 
little noſe form a {ſtriking contraſt, and every contraſt 1s a caricature. 


11. The grimace of terror on the face of a woman fallen into infa. 


nity, but who once was deſtitute neither of ſenſe nor of goodneſs. 

12. The grimace of a madman who has long ſince ſpent his force, 
and whom nature had deſtined for a lunatic with ſallies of an original 
calt. CINE | | 
13. The expreſſion of bitter diſguſt on the face of an ordinary man. 

14. The maſk of rage and contempt: a middling character, rather 
feeble than energetic. 

15. Caricature of a changeling ſunk into inſanity through debauch- 
_ ery. 

16. A melancholy madman, who had great diſpoſitions, penetration 
and depth of thought; but whoſe mind was not ſyſtematic 
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» FRAGMENT E106 HIER 


VIII. AFTER LE BRUN AND CHODOWIECKL. G. 


'1. A mixture of pain and ſorrow in an ordinary charater. . 

Excepting the tranſition from the forchead to the noſe, there is 
much greaiels in the upper part of this face, down to the lower ex- 
tremity of the noſe. "The eye bears the impreſs of genius. The under 
part, on the contrary, 1s a perfect caricature. There ts a contraſt be- 
tween the lips; they have not a true and determinate expreſſion : it 
is ealy to ſee, however, that they ought to indicate fear, terror, and at- 
tention. 

3. The ſorrow of a mind poſſeſſed of elevation and ſenſibility. 
Here, however, as in moſt of theſe heads, the noſe is badly drawn, 
childiſh and without meaning. 

4. Sorrow that refle&s. The upper part of the face has in it ſome- 
what diſtinguiſhed, while the lower announces a character weak and 
ordinary. 

5. Though the drawing of this head be very defeQive (the eyes, for 
example, are not equal), it expreſles the afflition and pity of a being 
good, but weak. 

6. Exceſs of affliction the effe& of tenderneſs : a ſtate on the brink 
of fainting. 

7. Sorrow, conſidence, reſignation, hope. 

8. Caricature of a diltinguiſhed countenance, the torment of unfor- 
tunate love. 

9. The grimace of affliction, mingled with contempt. 

10. Aﬀicttion and terror of a weak man. 

11. The expreſlion of grief and terror on the face of an infant too 
much formed,” and who announces no great fund of goodneſs. 

12. Diſtraction, wildneſs, hope, have ſucceeded ſorrow. in this face, 
the lower part of which announces at leaſt weaknels. 

13. Profound affli&ion and grief in a great character. 

14. A wretched caricature of a Mater doloroſa, who, far from poſleſl- 

ing lenhibility, 1s only ſenſual, 
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PHYSIOGNOMIC AND PATHOGNOMIC EXERCISES. 7: 


15. Calm and exalted grief in a great charaQer, which nearly ap- 
proaches the ſublime. 


16. The aſtoniſhment of a timorous and inquiſitive ſimpleton.. 

The head below 1s after the Original of No. V. Plate F. ; but here, 
how much more energy and greatneſs !—Attention, pity, indignation 
againſt the author of the ills he commiſerates, are much better marked 
in this face. He can and he wil. No one will eaſily undertake to re- 
fiſt him. What penetration in the eye and the noſe ! There is in the 
upper lip a kind of weakneſs, a perfect contraſt to that ſtrongly marked 
chin, and the whole upper part of the face. 


72 FRAGMENT EIGHTH. 


IX. AFTER LE BRUN AND CHODOWIECK1, H. 


1. Impotent terror and anger. The noſe is weak and unimpaſſioned. 

2, Contempt, horror, threats; acharacterharſh, infenſible, inexorable. 

3. Anger and terror in the upper part of the face: the under has 
almoſt all the coldneſs of indifference. 

4. The wretched deſign of a face which expreſſes the terror of a 
mind timid and deſtitute of energy. 

5. Exhauſted rage, contempt, deſpair. That face PEE have nothing 
of greatneſs, were 1t in a ſtate of reſt. 

6. The faQitious ſcorn either of an idiot, but who was not one from 
his birth, or of a man who affeQs an inſolent and contemptuous air. 

7. The upper part of the face ſuppoſes experience, and aQtivity in 
a good cauſe: the noſe is very ordinary. The lower part, and parti1cu- 
larly the mouth, expreſſes the contempt of a feeble mind. 

8. The look of envy and contempt; a character harſh and unrelent- 
ing ; an ordinary underſtanding, to judge by the under part of the face. 

9. Theviolent condition of an ordinary man, a prey to exceſſivepain. 

10. The terror of a man whoſe character 1s naturally energetic, 


though the lower part of the profile indicate weaknels. 


11. The terror of a man who 1s extremely irritable, and whom re- 
peated frights have reduced to weakneſs and imbecility. 

12. The terror of a child ſavage and violent, and who has ſomething 
too maſculine. | 

13. The maſculine face of a woman obſtinate and diveſted of great- 
neſs: terror is putting her to flight. 

14. A faint impreſſion of terror; an indolent and phlegmatic cha- 
racter. 

' 25. Brutal deſire in an obſtinate and vulgar perſon. 

16, Irritated and ſuffering, he is incapable of bearing up againſt the 
pain which torments him. 

The noles in general, and eſpecially 1. 3. 8. 11. and 14. want onpent- 
lion, and are badly drawn, 
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THE LAST FAREWELL OF CALAS. | 


PHYSIOGNOMIC AND PATHOGNOMIC EXERCISES. 73 


X. THE PARTING BETWEEN CALAS AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


The great print of Chodowiecki, from which theſe two figures are 
taken, 1s, in my opinion, one of the moſt expreſſive and moſt perfe& 
of productions. What truth runs through it ! how much of nature ! 
what a happy combination ! Force without harſhnefs, delicacy free 
from every thing like affettation, expreſſion in the whole, and in every 
part taken ſeparately—contraſt in the charaters—unity, harmony in 
the compolition—and always, always truth and nature, to ſuch a de- 
gree, that 1t never once occurs to the mind, that the ſcene, the arrange- 
ment, that a fingle perſonage, or that the {lighteſt circumſtance is ima- 
_ ginary. Nothing exaggerated, and yet all 1s poetical ! You forget 
it 1s a picture—you ſee the objects themlelves—you feel tranſported 
into the priſon of the innocent ſufferer—you weep with him—you 
wiſh to throw yourlelf into his arms, to die with him, to die for him. 
But among the beauties of that wonderful production, nothing 1s 
to be compared to the old man and that one of his daughters, who 
mute, and on the point of fainting, ſupports herſelf by leaning upon 
him. I have cauſed this part of the picture to be copied, enlarged, 
and engraved, in order to procure for ſome of my Readers fome mo- 
ments of delicious ſadneſs. —But the copy has loſt in ſome reſpects; it 
has gained in others. Contemplate that affecting group. Does not 
the face of the old man diſcover evident traces of that candor, that 
noble fimplicity, that confidence in God, which dwell with innocence 
alone ? Perhaps the copy repreſents {till better than the original, the 
internal calm, the paternal goodneſs of. the man to whom 1t would be 
impoſhble—good God! I will not fay, to be the murderer of a 
fon—but not to ſave a ſon's life at the price of his own :—and the 
face of the young woman diſcovers a mind poſſeſſed of the high- 
eſt honor and ſenfibility ; a daughter, a fiſter the moſt affectionate. 
Who ever ſaw ſuch an oppreſſion of ſorrow, which borders on 

YOL., 11. 'F fainting 
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fainting away, but is not as yet a complete ſwoon—that grief ſo 
expreſhve of inability to ſuccour the beloved object—who ever ſaw 
theſe more powerfully repreſented, than in the figure of that young 
perſon leaning upon her father ? The eyebrows, the eyes, the mouth 
half open, the poſition of the face, of the hands—every thing cries 
out; © I am the moſt wretched creature that ever exiſted. Is any 
* ſorrow like unto my ſorrow ?? Compare now the face which ſo 
well expreſſes dejeftion, deſpondency, with the face, ten times more 
eloquent ſtill, of the venerable old man. There it was a woman— 
here it is a man :—there it was the daughter—here the father. 
From the bottom of that heart fatigued, overwhelmed, a rill of con- 
folation ſprings up: his looks, his mouth expreſs it; it paſſes from 
| them into the extinguiſhed, the almoſt cloſed eyes of his incon- 
ſolable daughter. Rivers of tears have furrowed thoſe cheeks ; he 
35 emaciated, bruiſed with grief: but a profound peace reigns there 
{111- *I fear God, and have no other fear. I raiſe mine eyes 
* on high, from whence my help cometh. My hope 1s in the Lord 
* who made heaven and earth. Suffer my irons to be taken off ; let 
* not that tumult, the fore-runner of death, terrify you ; I mind it 
' * not—I am 1nnocent, 1 know it, and God knoweth it. Be com- 
* forted : He comes to my afliſtance, that God who. knoweth me; 
* and 1f with one hand he preſents me a cup. of bitterneſs, with the 
* other he ſupports and ſtrengthens me.” For my own part, I clearly 
read theſe words on that face, in which innocence, goodneſs, grief 
have blended their ſeveral impreſhons. I ſee 1n 1t that father, who 
always. was a father—I ſee in it the man who could ſay as he was ex- 
piring on the wheel: O God! forgrue my Fuadges; I am mnocent !— 
the man who was worthy of ſuffering, pure from the horrid crime for 
which he ſuffered, unheard of torture ; and of being the victim who 
muſt ſave in future ages millions of innocent perſons—a vieim, who 
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ſhall appear to us in the world to come irradiated with a glory, inveſt. | 
ed with a form, which no pencil on-earth could trace, and which the | 
genius of no poet is able to deſcribe. | { | 

We ſhall add nothing to the vignette which follows : you may dil- of 
cover 1n it the four temperaments, from the diſterent impreſſions pro- id 
duced, by the ſame picture, on thele four perſonages. 
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XI. FOUR HEADS AFTER SCHLUTTER, 


Four great charaQters in a ſtate of ſuffering. They do not ſuffer like 
feeble beings, who are incapable of reſiſting pain ; they have combated 
—but the victory was above their ſtrength. Warriors rendered hardy 
by fatigue, accuſtomed to ſurmount obſtacles, they braved dangers the 
moſt tremendous. 

1, The upper part, down to the middle of the noſe, borders on the 
ſublime: all the reſt ſtill poſſeſſes greatneſs, though mixed with harſhnelſs. 

2. A face neither great nor ſublime ; but which, however, if you 
except that vulgar mouth, 1s not quite ordinary. 'The pain expreſſed 
by the mouth and forehead has not the character of greatneſs which 
diſtinguiſhes the forehead and the eye of No. 1. 

3. This 1s not death entirely, but the pain which immediately Pre- 
cedes death. The tip of the noſe is a little defective, That excepted, 
the face 1s the face of a hero. 

4. Pain inſupportable in a man judicious, flew, and poſſeſſed of ſelf. 
government, but deficient in ingenuity. The noſe belongs to an excel- 
lent character. 


This head of Saul, at the moment of his keine ſtruck with light from 


| heaven, and hurled down to the ground, wants dignity, but indicates 


great faculties. 
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AXH AFTER POUSSHITNE, 


Pouſlin, animated with the ſpirit of Raphael and the Ancients, has 
thrown into almoſt all his charafters much energy and greatneſs: theſe 
qualities are diſcernible in the copies of his pi&tures, even in thoſe 
where the outline alone 1s given. "The beautiful group here preſented 1s 
a proof of this. 

The moſt elevated figure is that of a man full of courage, but who, 
ſeized with compaſſion and terror, is ready to faint away: his geſtures 
_ already indicate the approach of a fainting fit. 

There is much more energy ſtill, more reſolution and preſence of 
mind, in the figure which ſupports the two perſons who are ſtruck with 
the peſtilence. He 1s a perſon of a firm and truſty charatter, in whom 
you may ſafely confide, but whom you muſt take care not to irritate or 
treat indelicately. Though he be not ſuſceptible of real tenderneſs, his 
candor and ſteadineſs would render him a valuable friend ; while his 
courage, his vigor, his inflexibility, would make him a formidable ene- 
my. He 1s deeply aftected, but compaſſion deprives him not of ability 
to lend aſhiſtance. 

The head of the fainting Surgeon is too incorrettly drawn to admit 
of our ſaying any thing about it, ſave only, that the forehead and noſe 
preſent traces of a great charaQter of the middling claſs—that the diſ- 
guſting groſſneſs below the chin by no means correſponds with the fore- 
head—that the mouth and eye expreſs fainting extremely well. 

The character of the woman ought not to be thrown into the loweſt 
claſs—it 1s neither great nor little: it poſſeſles ſome — a—s but 1s ex- 
preſlive of neither vigor nor genius, 


* The ingenious Author is miſtaken in aſcribing this group to Pouſſin. It is copied after a piture of P. Mignard, 
known by the name of La Pefte ; but Mr, Lavater's remarks upon it diſcover his uſual taſte and judgoment. 
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1. Goodneſs, ſimplicity, weakneſs. The cloſeneſs of the noſe to the 
mouth is a mark of imbecility in faces of ſuch a form as this. The hind- 
head announces much capacity, and correſponds not with the profile. 

2. The upper part of the face has ſomething noble and ſprightly ; 
the lower is deſtitute of expreſſion. 


3. Candor, good-nature; a charatter peaceful, modeſt, ſincere, ex- 
empt from paſſion—but weak. 


4. Timidity, reſtleſlneſs, inconfideration, with a very flender degree 
of capacity or talents. | 

5. This face announces ſomewhat more underſtanding, and inſpires 
more confidence than the preceding. That little flat noſe, and that half. 
opened mouth, have an expreſhon of timidity; the great chin, and 
every thing elſe, indicate an honeſt and unſuſpetting character. 

6. The forehead characterizes a moderate degree of judgement ; the 
eye, noble paſſions and a ſpecies of greatneſs ; but the noſe is ordinary, 
and that wry mouth, the drawing of which 1s incorrett, indicates weak- 


nels, 


7. The head of a man of genius incorretily drawn. Nature had 
formed and deſigned it well; and if it is not what it ſhould be, the blame 
muſt be laid on circumſtances: the mouth at leaſt ſeems to indicate this. 
It is particularly from the right eye, and the eyebrow of the ſame fide, 
which 1s placed too low, that we diſcover this head to be incorreR, 
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XIV. 'N 
1. The upper part 1s cot great. The middle and lower are weak, | 
but with an expreſſion of goodneſs and candor. 
2. You diſcern at once in the lower part of the face, from the eyes Wl 
down to the extremity of the chin, a character of ſenſuality, exempt I 
from malice, andachangeling from the womb, but not entirely depraved. | Il | 
3. The forehead and mouth have a ſlight expreſſion of good ſenſe; 'x 
but it 1s impoſſible to overlook the imbecility which 1 is apparent 1n the '" 
noſe, the eye, and the right eyebrow. _ 
4. The forehead and noſe are ordinary. The eye is greatly Ss. ; WH, ' 
the upper lp 1s filly and vulgar, the beard ſenſual. 
5. A vigorous temperament. 'The upper part of the face poſleſſes i | 
ſome dignity, but the under lip gives an air of ſtupidity to the lower part. | i 
6. A character firm, faithful, invariable, at once noble and inflexi- 
ble. Through the incorreCtneſs of the drawing, however, this face ex- 
hibits ſome marks of weakneſs. 
' 7. If you except the noſe, the drawing of which too is defe&ive, this 
countenance 1s firm, ſteady, manly, cloſe, and not eaſily to be moved. 
The head below bears the impreſs of religious veneration ; but the 
forehead is too much elevated, the tip of the noſe too blunt, the under 
| lip and chin have too little fignificancy, and their contour is too much L. 
rounded, to permit the expreſſion of the whole to reach the lubhme. RES b | 
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XV. 

1. The face of a man ſerious, prudent, moderate, inclined to ſuf. 
picion, not eaſily to be deceived, capable, however, of a prompt tranſ- 
ition from reaſon to folly. | 

2. A character in which goodneſs, gentleneſs, dignity and innocence 
are predominant; but too lable to the ſeduction of dangerous, if not 
criminal, complaiſance. 

3. The character of a man of vehemence, karthnef and inſolence; 
exaQ, punctual, and prudent even to miſtrult—without being always 
under the government of ſound reaſon. 

4. The face of a man cunning in the extreme, dexterous in the dif- 
covery of ſecrets, and capable of gaining his end by indire& methods; 
without deviating, however, into the path of falſehood or wickedneſs: 
he is judicious, ſerviceable, active, and too intelligent to become a dupe. 

The two heads of the vignette below, eſlentially different in point 
of character, are neither of them, however, mean or ordinary. The 
one that 1s placed behind expreſſes moſt complaiſance; the other, more 
firmneſs and reſolution. The piercing look of the latter, that eye {0 
ſtrikingly marked, the large noſe, that mouth and chin, denote a man 
of ſingular probity and energy, but ſomewhat haughty, and with whom 
you mult not venture to tamper. 'The profile whoſe forehead is cover- 


_ edindicates ingenuity, ClOQUENCE, benevolence—with a ſlight tintture 
of vanity. 
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1. A ſingular mixture of wiſdom and weakneſs. The form of the 
head, the poſition of the forehead, and the nole, ſeem to indicate a laga- 
cious charater—yet it 15 impoſlible to beſtow on that face the eſteem 
which true wiſdom commands. 

2. That downcaſt look, if you except the lower contour of the noſe, 
expreſles attention ſtrongly ſupported, and wildom far ſuperior to the 
figure which precedes it. 

3. That ordinary and ſenfual countenance was not naturally ſtupid, 
but it has been neglected and left uncultivated. "There 1s ſomething in 
the mouth and in the eye which affords a preſumption of natural talents. 

4. The upper part is not abſolutely vulgar; but the under denotes a 
weak character, a heart cold and unſuſceptible of kind affections. | 

What dignity 1n this figure after Raphael ! What fimplicity in that 
air of attention ! The forehead, the noſe, the mouth and eye, the mien, 
the attitude—are all expreſſive of a character ſage and given to reflec. 
tion, which does not, however, reach the ſublime. 
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XVII. 

1. Is the head of a man of genius half mad. Were the noſe more 
prominent, the upper lip brought rather forward, the chin leſs rounded 
and more diſtended—they would correſpond better with the fore and 
hind head, which bear infallible marks of genius. 

2. This head, which 1s not in other reſpects ordinary, preſerves a 
certain air of childiſhneſs, and betrays a diſpoſition to precrantry and 
playful miſchief. 

3. Is a true Capuchin countenance, and of a good ſort. The noſe 1s 
not ordinary, and the whole head in general indicates a charaQer, not 
of greatneſs, but of firmneſs and ability. 

4. We have here an expreſſion of weakneſs, ſo much the more dif. 
ſicult to be determined, that this profile 1s not an ordinary one, and that 
you are under the neceſlity of allowing it a certain degree of dignity, 
probity, courage, and firmneſs. 

5. Here is one of the faces whoſe ſimplicity riſes almoſt to the ſub. 
lime. You read in it a clear and ſound underſtanding, but not ſagacity 
properly ſo called, nor the ſpirit of analyſis: it likewiſe indicates a cha- 
racter of integrity, and ſfolidity of judgement. | 

| In the figure below, weaknels, pretumption, inſenſibility—but it 
needs no commentary. 
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XVIII. 

1. The caricature of a face cunning, artful, eager, cold, indifferent, 
yet curious and alunjing, It preſents that air of fillineſs, only from the 
defectivenels of the drawing. 

2, Little eyes, with a noſe of ſuch length and breadth, and a wry 
mouth, lead us to preſume a character extremely contratted, and a 
mind hardly ſuſceptible of cultivation. 

3. 4. Penſive contemplation, without energy and without an oh. 
ject. Both of them announce good natural diſpoſitions, and in this 
reſpect deſerve a preference to the two which precede them. —3. with- 
out being great, 1s by no means a man of the loweſt order. 

5. The upper part of the face almoſt poſſeſſes ſomething of great- 
nels, oratleaſt of dignity : the lower indicates good-nature, butmeanneſs. 

The head below had been formed for wiſdom, but is left unfiniſhed. 
The forehead has almoſt the impreſs of genius. The eyebrows and 
upper part of the noſe, the left eye, the mouth conſidered apart, the 
outline from the right cheek bone down to the extremity of the chin— 
all theſe promiſe conſummate wiſdom, depth of underſtanding ; but this 
is contradicted by the tip of the nole, the upper eyelid, and an undefina- 
ble ſomething about the mouth—and which mult be aſcribed, perhaps, 
to its poſition, which 1s too oblique relatively to the reſt of the face. 
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XIX. 

1. Low ſuperſtition, with a tendency to intolerance : this perſon, 
without ranking among the very narrow-minded, is incapable, how- 
ever, of acquiring very extenſive knowledge. 

2. A countenance ſly, but compoſed, and which has nearly an ex- 
preſſion of goodneſs. To faces of this fort 1s annexed the tact which 
ſerves to unmaſk the hypocrite. 

3. The terror of a man weak and ſeized with madneſs, but who was 
not naturally deſtitute of ſenſe. 

4. The face of one born an idiot, but good-natured. Abſtracted 
from the other features, I diſcern at once in the forehead, and the ex. 
terior outline from the tip of the nole to the lower extremity of the 
neck, evident marks of imbecility. 

5. A mixture of harſhnelſs, malignity, and childiſhneſs. The laſt 
has its ſeat in the contour of the forehead—the malignity in the eye 

and mouth—harſhneſs in the under lip and chin. 

The annexed profile, degraded by the hand of an unſkilful artiſt, 1s 
that of a diſtinguiſhed face, capable of forming and executing great pro- 
jects. The eye and the noſe, which indicate very uncommon ability, 
required a forehead not quite ſo ſhort, and more firm, and leſs ſoftneſs 
in the lower part of the face. 
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XX. 

1, The Phyſionomy of a man of integrity and courage, in whom you 
may confide; but at the ſame time an ordinary face, deſtitute of ſagacity 
and elevation. The want of greatneſs is particularly viſible in the point 
of the noſe. | 

2. The face of a grovelling, ſordid, cunning wretch. Though he be at 
preſent a very contracted being, his natural diſpoſitions rendered him a- 
bundantly capable of inſtruction. Without being poſitively wicked, heis 
become contemptible through weakneſs and want of cultivation; and, in 
his actual ſtate, prefents a total want of honor and of internal energy. 

3. Impotent coquetry. The eye 1s ſtrongly expreſlive of paſlion—the 
mouth, of weaknels bordering on folly. 

4. This face is neither great nor energetic—but it indicates a man 
poſſeſled of confiderable talents, ſuſceptible of taſte and inſtruttion, 
capable of reflection, without the power of profound inveſtigation. 

5. The forehead, if I may uſe the expreſſion, has not yet arrived at 
full maturity; and, confidered with relation to the mouth, 1s not ſuffici- 
ently furrowed, 1s too childiſh. It is unneceſlary to obſerve, that this 1s 
the profile of a changeling, indolent and good-natured: the 1mbecility 
is chiefly reſident m the under lip, which advances by far too much. 

Below I preſent a head after Holbein, which expreſſes the profound 
and concentrated ſorrow of a feeling, generous, and powerfully energe- 
tic mind. The forehead and nole particularly characterize the man of 
_ thought. 
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XXL. ATTENTION. WITHOUT INTEREST... 
This profile has the appearance of a greatneſs, of which however it 

1s deſtitute; though, on the other hand, it is not quite ordinary. 
It ſeems to liſten with an attention in which there is a mixture of 

aſtoniſhment. | hs To 
The attitude of the head charaGterizes tolerably well the attion of 


liſtening: the eye expreſſes it {till more; and that mouth half open, moſt 
of all. 


But I diſcover in it neither ſagacity nor real intereſt. | 
Though it be eaſily diſcernible, that the Deſigner meant to ſhun all 
littleneſs, and aimed at a greatneſs the image of which preſented itſelf 


_ confuſedly to his mind, 1t 1s not more difficult to diſcover, that he 


wanted ſoul, and was incapable of expreſſing the energy of feeling. 

This face has neither the expreſſion of calmneſs, nor that of ſtrong 
paſſion. I ſee in it emptineſs rather than tranquillity—and aſtoniſh- 
ment unaccompanied with intereſt. 

The forehead, conſidered apart, is not deſtitute. of dignity: the noſe 
too, taken by itſelf, poſſeſles much greatneſs: and yet, comparing them 
together, the experienced Phyſionomiſt will perceive a want of har- 
mony, and a degree of weaknels, eſpecially in the tranſition from the 
forehead to the noſe. 

I am no leſs ſhocked at the diſproportion between the length of the 
noſe, from the eyebrow, and the ſhortneſs of the ſpace between the 
noſe and the mouth; a diſproportion which produces the impreſſion of 
weaknels. 

The under chin 1s. too clumſy—it 1s the caricature of a beautiful 
chin—it wants both dignity and delicacy. 

This figure at the ſame time furniſhes a proof, that mind 1s not always 
to be found in every thing that paſſes for beautiful, that has an air of 
the antique, and approaches to the Greek form. In order to our being 


pleaſed with a face, and feeling attachment to it, there muſt be united 


in 1t proportion, and an obvious expreſſion of internal feeling. If it 1s 
incapable of being moved, it will produce no emotion. 
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PHYSIOGNOMIC AND PATHOGNOMIC EXERCISES. 87 


AXH: -$1-X HEADS. 


There 1s no one of all theſe heads in which there 1s not apparent a 
certain degree of weakneſs, either ſomething too much upon the 
ſtretch, or a defect in point of harmony. 

1. 4. and 5. are naturally weak and ſtupid 

2. Was endowed with happy intellectual faculties. g. announces 
only a very ordinary head. 

The forehead of No. 6. is one of thoſe which indicate an eaſineſs of 
tranſition from genius to madneſs. The under part of the noſe, the 
eye, the mouth, and the chin are very ordinary. You perceive, at the 
frſt glance, ſprings too violently diſtended. 

Profile 5. is ſtrikingly trivial : the eye 1s viſibly abſent and inatten- 
tive: the mouth, and eſpecially the under lip, accompanied with a 
chin ſo blunted, perfectly ſuit a forehead ſo vulgar. 

But the ſecond of theſe heads deſerves particular attention. I think 
1 ſeen it the traces of an unfortunate love in a perſon ſenſible of her 
own value, and who ſtill cheriſhes a tender recollection of the beloved 
object. This face was much better deſigned by Nature than its com- 
panion No. I. the imbecility of which is particularly viſible in the 
traits adjoining to the mouth. _ | 

4. Was ſcarcely ſuſceptible of cultivation : when a forehead and 
noſe ſuch as theſe are found together, they always indicate the nothing- 
_ nels and obſtinacy of weakneſs. 

3. In the whole of this face there is no one feature ſtrongly marked, 
and yet it 1s difficult to determine the ſigns which indicate its weak- 
nels. 
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XXIII. HENRY 1V. AFTER CHODOWIECKI. 


Of all theſe heads, there is not one that exaQly repreſents Henry 
IV. but in the whole together you find him to a certain point. It 
was a difhcult undertaking to repreſent a great man in ſixteen differ- 
ent ſituations, almoſt all imaginary. Who could flatter himfelf with 
ſucceeding but once 1n tracing a reſemblance worthy of the original? 
The portraits of great men are ever unfaithful, whether drawn witle 
the crayon or pencil, in a panegyric or a poem: the too much and 
too little always produce caricatures, and ſtill more a palpable diſpro- 
portion between the good and the bad, the great and the little, of 
which their image 1s compoled. It is impoſlible to expreſs that which 
properly conſtitutes their true greatneſs : the primitive fund, the main 
ſpring, the inſtinctive principle which determines and embraces the 
whole; the particular demand of their character, the premum mobtle, 
the directive notion, the medium through which they view objects ; 
all this is too much individual, too unique 1n its kind, belongs too. . 
much to the province of ſpirit, to be conveyed by the graver or pen- 
ci}, by phraſes or poetical images. All that can be ſaid or drawn of 
a man really great, will never be any thing more than the ſolid maſk 
of his face or of his character ; eſpecially when, reduced to copies, 
there 1s no opportunity of ſeeing and ſtudying the Original. Perhaps 
we have before us but the fortieth copy of the face of a great man; 
and it is undoubtedly certain, that the beſt of them would {till leave 
much to be wiſhed. 

We are not therefore going to pronounce judgement upon: the man, 
but upon the maſks of him here preſented : then we will fay, © How 
* great muſt the Original have been, when thele feeble copies, which 
* repreſent him in ſituations the leaſt advantageous, convey neverthe- 
* lefs evident traces of his greatneſs !' 

Is it poſhble to look at 1. Henry IV. aſleep, 2. Henry IV. dead, 
5, Henry IV. aſtoniſhed, without feelins * that we have under our 
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* eye more than an ordinary man? A heroic tranquillity and, firm- 
neſs hover over that countenance. He 1s *© the Lord's anointed,” 
againſt whom you put forth your hand at your peril. 

Even in examining the faces 4. and 5. that is to ſay, Henry IV. 
ſuch as he would have been in a ſlate of imbecility or intoxica- 
tion—in which the moveable parts, the eyelids, and eſpecially the 
under lip, are relaxed and ſunk—it is impoſſible to refuſe to the ſolid 
parts, and the contours, admiration and reſpect. 

The real Phyſionomiſt will render homage to the forehead and the 
noſe, while he fixes a look of regret on the voluntary degradation of 
the muſculous parts, which form a contralt fo ſtriking with the ſolid. 

The vexation mingled with diſdain expreſſed in mouth 6. is ill ſuit- 
cd to that energetic face, though it be in a better ſtyle than the expreſ. 
hon of the ſame kind of which we have already taken notice. 

7. This countenance repreſents terror and rage, but expreſſes at the 
| ſame time the energy of a hero. The forehead has not ſuch an air of 
grandeur as thoſe of faces 3. 5. and 11. 

8. Indicates a degree of fear, of imbecility and relaxation; - 

9. The exterior outline from the hair down to the beard 1s blunt to 
in{ipidity, which conſiderably diminiſhes the expreſſion of energy and 
greatneſs natural to that face. In other reſpects, an attention reflecting 
and ſomewhat reſtleſs is the character of it. 

10. Here it is the under lip which weakens the expreſſion of great- 
neſs ; but this 1s the face of a man courageous, prompt, active. 

11. Is ſuperior to the preceding, among other reaſons, on account 
of the thickneſs of the upper eyelids. Only the curve of the noſe near 
the left eye, being a little exaggerated, gives it a certain alr of vulga- 
rity. The mouth and chin, the deſign of which alſo is incorrect, are 
ill alſorted to the charatter of greatneſs which reſides in the upper part 
of the face. The whole together ſeems to expreſs an attentive and firm 
look, expeCting the iſſue of a great enterprize, 

VorL. Il. | Z ib At 
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=: FRAGMENT EIGHTH. 

12. Announces fear and ſudden fright. Here the mouth ſtill is 
weak, and. expreſſive of nothing. 

13. Reflection, reſolution, heroiſm accompanied with FO? POOR 
theſe are the diſtinQtive charaQers of this head. 

14. The fear and terror legible on that face ſuit no one but a cow- 
ard, deſtitute of all energy. That cannot be the mouth from which 
proceeded ſo many memorable ſayings. 

15. There 1s not much wanting here to the face of a great man. 
A look vague and indeterminate expreſſes ſurpriſe mingled with fear 
and diſlatisfaction. 

16. Naturally great, this face 1s totally degraded, and preſents a 
mere changeling—an image which, realized, would draw tears from 
the Phyhonomiſt who Is the friend of humanity. 
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XXIV. VOLTAIRE AFTER HUBER T. 


I take 1t for granted, that theſe thirty-three faces are ſo many cari- 
catures.—I am not going therefore to pronounce judgement on Vol- 
taire himſelf, but only on the caricatures of that celebrated Author. 
It is impoſſible to doubt, however, of the truth of ſeveral traits 
which conſtantly recur in all theſe faces : hence it may be concluded 
with certainty, and without ever having ſeen Voltaire, that he had 
ſuch a piercing eye, the upper eyelid as little viſible, a noſe and chin 
as prominent as they are here repreſented. But without intending a 
cenſure of the ingenious Artiſt who drew theſe heads, I ſhall obſerve, 
that if Voltaire be Author of the works aſcribed to him, his forehead 
muſt have been differently arched, and the profile of that forehead 
muſt have had a different outline. And this preciſely is the fault of 
moſt who deal in the art of deſign: they uſually confine themſclves 
to the moveable parts, to the looks, or at fartheſt to the contours of 
the eyes and mouth. I have ſeen the buſt of this extraordinary man 
(who, if he merit not a name too laviſhly -beſtowed, that of great, 
is at leaſt in the rank of the moſt diſtinguiſhed geniuſes), and I found 
the forehead of that buſt much more expreſſive, more energetic, and 
more bony, than the greateſt part of thoſe under review. "The Art- 
iſt appears to have fixed his attention more on the height of the fore- 
head, and the form in general, than on marking all the curves, all 
the prominences and angles. 

Among the foreheads of the adjoining plate, there are certainly 
ſeveral which cannot belong to a great head, and are never to be 
found with eyes, a noſe and a chin of the moſt energetic character. 
Obſerve, for example, No. 5. 20. and particularly 25. "The tore- 
heads moſt in harmony with the whole of the face would be, in my 
opinion, 16. and 19. though this laſt be too flat and too lmooth. 

The character of the eyes is in all theſe copies nearly the ſame ; 
a look piercing and full of fire, but nothing gracious in it, nothing 

ſublime. 
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92 FRAGMENT EIGHTH. ' 
ſublime.. The eyes of faces 4. 5. and 6. are perhaps the leaſt expreſ. 
five : thoſe of 1. 2. 13. announce moſt ſenſe, force and genius; they 
likewiſe expreſs an ardent deſire of arriving at ſome diſcovery : thoſe 
of 10. and 16. charatterize the man of thought. 

Prepoſleſling goodneſs, cordiality, good-nature—theſe are qualities 
not to be found here: nothing invites to confidence, nothing encou- 
rages to ſelf-oblivion. 

We behold a perſonage greater, more energetic than we are ; we 
feel our own weakneſs in his preſence, but without being ennobled 
by it : whereas every being who is at once great and good, not only 
awakens in us a ſenſe of our own weakneſs, but by a ſecret charm 
raiſes us above ourſelves, and communicates to us ſomething of his 
greatneſs. Not ſatisfied with admiring, we love ; and ſo far from be- 
ing overwhelmed under the weight of his ſuperiority, our heart, ele- 
vated, dilates and expands to the reception of delight. Thele faces 
are far from producing a ſimilar effe&: as you contemplate them, 
you feel an expeRation, or rather an apprehenſion, of ſome ſatirical 
ſtroke, ſome galling piece of raillery; they humble ſelf-love, and 
daſh down the weak to the ground. Malignity is ſeated in all theſe 
lips: the curve — which recurs ſo frequently in the ſeparating line 
of the mouth, is the ſeat of pleaſantry, and one of the cyphers in the 
great alphabet of Phylionomies. 

As to the noſes, the 18. and 24. poſſeſs moſt truth and ſpirit; 19. 
and 26. have leſs of theſe than all the others; perhaps the 4. the 5. and 
the 13. preſent the character on its worſt fide. 

Though we find not in any of theſe faces the expreſſion of good- 
neſs of heart, of a noble ſimplicity, of an eaſy and indulgent hu- 
mour, it 1s unpoſſible however to deny, that there are in the writings 
of this extraordinary man, paſſages which, breathing real philan- 
thropy, excite in us the molt delightful emotions. —Now what there 
is of truth in the writings or actions of a man, ought to be found alſo 


Il 
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in his mind; and what paſſes in the mind ſhould be traceable, in like 
manner, in the face which 1s the'mirror of it. But theſe traits, theſe 
amiable movements are frequently ſo delicate, and, in faces which 
have in other reſpects a ftrong expreſſion, they are ſo little percepti- 
ble in the neighbourhood of features ſtrongly marked, that neither 


the crayon nor the graver is able to catch them ; eſpecially in the 
hand of an Artift who deals in caricatures. 
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CONCLUSIO N. 


I ſhall finiſh this Fragment by a paſſage from the Author already 
- quoted at the beginning of the Firſt Volume#. 

« Voltaire—this Author, who has lived almoſt a century; who has 
* ruled the age he lived in as a monarch; who is read, admired, and 
* produced as an authority from Liſbon to Kamtſchatka, from Nova 
* Zembla to the Indies; light, eaſy, and adorned by the graces; giving 
* to his 1deas the moſt extenſive range, preſenting them under a thou- 
* ſand different forms, and ſkimming along a valt region covered with 
* flowers; favoured by his language; and, more than all, born in a coun- 
* try and an age in which he could turn to account the commerce of 
© the world, his predeceſſors and his rivals, the prevailing circum- 
* ſtances, prejudices and foibles of the times; nay, poſſeſſing ſufficient 
* addreſs to make all theSovereigns of Europe contribute to his glory— 
5 Voltaire, I ſay, what influence over his contemporaries has he exer- 
* ciſed! what light has he ſhed around him! As a Writer, he 1s un- 
* doubtedly the firſt perſon of his age. But if he has preached tolera- 
* tion, and the pretended philoſophy of humanity; if he has invited 
* men to think for themſelves; 1f he has painted under every amiable 
* form the appearances at leaſt of virtue—on the other hand, what in- 
* difference, what coldneſs, what uncertainty and ſcepticiſm has he not 
* introduced! Are we great gainers by that ſuperficial erudition which 
* acknowledges neither plan nor rule; by that philoſophy which has 
*not its foundation in morality and true humanity ? It is well known 
* what mighty cabals were formed for and againſt him; it is well known 
* how widely his ideas diflered from thoſe of Rouſſeau. It is happy 
* for the world, perhaps, that, oppoſed to each other, they both ſet 
* up for Reformers All that 1s thought and felt by a great genius, 
: deſtined of fortune to produce revolutions, cannot, without doubt, 
* be meaſured by the common rule which governs every vulgar ſpirit. 
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PHYSIOGNOMIC AND PATHOGNOMIC EXERCISES. 9; 


* There are exceptions of a ſuperior ſpecies; and almoſt every thing 
* remarkable in the world is produced by theſe exceptions. Straight 
* lines proceed always in the ſame direction: they would leave every 
* thing in the ſame place, if amidſt the ſtars, which preſerve a regular 

* courſe, the Deity were not pleaſed to launch comets alſo, which in 
* their eccentric courſe are liable to fall, but riſe again ſo high, that 
* the human eye 1s incapable of following them.” 
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FRAGMENT NINTH: 


Cd .T.&404 MALL 


| A. | 

THE Author of theſe Eflays, never having made the Natural Hif. 

tory of Animals a particular ſtudy, muſt leave to the Buffons and the 

Campers of this age, or the next, the talk of thoroughly inveſtigating 
this intereſting branch of Phyſhognomy. 

He will confine himſelf, therefore, to general refleQions, and ſome 

particular remarks which may aſhſt the Obſerver of Nature in making 


new diſcoveries, and by which he propoſes in the mean while, 


1. To confirm the univerſality of Phyſiognomical expreſſion. 

2. To cxhibit a glimpſe of ſome of the laws, after which Eternal 
Wiſdom has formed animated beings. 

3. To render ſtill more evident, and more ſenſible, the prerogatives 
and dignity of Human Nature. 

What an important point ſhall I have gained, if I am ſo happy as to 


ſucceed in the purſuit of this threefold object, in the Fragment that now 
follows ! 
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B.-GENETRALC REFELEECTEONS; 


1. Nature always reſembles herſelf: ſhe a&tts not arbitrarily, and 
without regard to fixed laws. The ſame wiſdom, and the ſame power, 
creates every thing, forms every thing, and produces every variety, 
after one and the ſame law, one and the ſame will. Either every thing 
is ſubject to order and law, or nothing is fo. 

2. Is it poſſible for any one not to perceive the differences which 
characterize what we call the three Kingdoms of Nature, as well with 
regard to internal powers, as in relation to external forms? The ſtone, 
and the metal, have much leſs internal vital force, and much leſs ap- 
pearance of vital force put in motion, than a plant or a tree—theſe 
| again much leſs than a living animal—and every ſtone, every metal, 
every plant, every tree, every ſpecies of animals, nay every individual, 
has, moreover, its particular meaſure of life and of moving force, as 
well as an exterior pecular to itlelf, and which diſtinguiſhes it from 
every other. 


3. There is provided then for the Mineralogiſt, a Phyſiognomy of | 


Minerals; for the Botaniſt, a Phyſiognomy of Plants; for the Natu- 
raliſt and the Huntſman, a Phyſiognomy of Animals. 

4. What a proportional difference of force and form between the 
ſea-weed and the oak, the ruſh ard the cedar, the violet and the {un- 
flower, the germander and the full-blown roſe ! From the inſect invili- 
ble to the naked eye, up to the elephant, is not the gradation of internal 
and external charatter perpetually in exact relation ? 


5. Run over the whole Kingdom of Nature with a rapid eye—or 


confine yourſelf to a compariſon of a few of her productions, no matter 
which—and you will find in all a confirmation of this truth, That there 
is a conſtant harmony between internal powers and external ſigns. 

6. But if any one be deſtitute of this univerſal ſenſe for the univer- 
ſal truth and language of Nature—let him inſtantly ſhut my Book, He 
is utterly incapable of being convinced or inſtructed, 
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g8 FRAGMENT NINTH. 


C. DETACHED THOUGHTS FROM ARISTOTLE'S TREATISE ON ANIMALS, 


The Treatiſe of the great Ariſtotle on Phyſionomies 1s, in my opi- 
nion, a very ſuperficial and careleſs performance, replete with contra- 
ditions; and this is particularly applicable to his general obſervations. 
You find here and there, however, ideas worthy of being collected. — 
In tranſlating thoſe which I preſent to the Reader, if the letter be ſome- 
times diſpenſed with, the ſpirit of the original, at leaſt, is carefully pre- 
ſerved. | | 

* Among all the animated beings which exiſt, no one reſembles, as to 
* form, any other being from which it totally differs in reſpect of ſenſi- 
* tive and ative force: ſuch a being would be a monſter. 

* Thus, for example, the Groom forms a judgement of horſes, and 
* the Huntſman of dogs, ſimply by the ſight. 

* Though there be no reſemblance, properly ſo called, between man 
* and animals, 1t 1s poſſible, nevertheleſs, that certain traits of the hu- 
* man face may ſuggeſt to us the 1dea of ſome animal. 

_ © Soft hair is a mark of timidity; coarſe and briſtly, of courage. And 
* this characteriſtic ſign 1s one of thoſe which are in common to man 
* and animals. Of quadrupeds, the deer, the hare, and the ſheep, which 


_ © are conſidered as among the moſt timid, are particularly diſtinguiſhed 


* from others by the ſoftneſs of their hair; while the ſhaggedneſs of that 


* of the lion and the wild boar correſponds to the courage which con-. 


* ſhtutes their character. The ſame obſervation is applicable to birds: 
* courage 15 the property of thoſe whoſe plumage is rough, and the moſt 
* timid kinds are plainly ſuch as have a ſcanty and downy plumage. 1 
* quote as an example, the quail and the cock. 

* It would be ealy to apply theſe remarks to the human ſpecies. The 
* inhabitants of the North are commonly bold and courageous, and 


* their hair 1s coarſe: thoſe of the Weſt are much more timid, and their 
* hair 1s ſofter. 
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© The cry of animals the moſt courageous is ſimple, and produced 
* without any apparent effort : that of timid animals is much ſhriller. 

* Compare in this reſpect the lion, the ox, the dog who barks, the cock 
* who crows his triumph—with the ſtag and the hare. 

© Of all animals, the lion appears to have the moſt maſculine cha- 
* rafter: his throat is large ; his face ſquare, without being too bony ; 
* his upper jaw projects not beyond the under, but 1s exattly fitted to 

* it; his nole 1s rather clumſy than delicate ; his eyes are neither too 
* ſunk nor too prominent ; his forehead is ſquare, ſomewhat flat in the 
* muddle, &Cc. 

* Thoſe who have a thick and ſhort neck are naturally choleric— 
* and are analogous to the enraged bull; ſuch as have a neck ſmall, 
* delicate and long, are timid like the ſtag. 

* Thoſe whole lps are thick and firm, and whoſe upper lip covers 
* the under, are changelings—and have analogy to the monkey and 
© the als.” Nothing can be more pitiful and vague than this deci- 
ſion. It would ſtill be vague, but have a greater foundation in truth, 
were it thus expreſſed : © An under lip ſoft and thin, and projecting be- 

* yond the upper, denotes imbecllity.' 

© Thoſe who have the point of the noſe hard and firm, are not Capa- 
* ble of much application, and like only ſlight labour—in which they 
© reſemble the heifer and the ox.'—This 1s perfectly in{ufferable : on 
the contrary, it is in thoſe, and their number is but ſmall, which have 
the point of the nole firm, that you find TIES activity and per- 
 Teverance. 

Here I put an end to theſe extracts. The Phyhognomical remarks 
themſelves, as well as the pretended analogies, are for the moſt part 
falſe, and careleſsly committed to writing without being dittated by the 
ſpirit of obſervation. 
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D. OBSERVATIONS BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR» 

Every animal poſſeſſes an eſſential quality which diſtinguiſhes it from 
another. In the ſame way one ſpecies differs from another, not by the 
ſtructure only ; the variety conſiſts alſo in the difference of the leading 
character in each. This is manifeſted by a particular form, by the viſt- 
ble ſtructure of the body. Every ſpecies has a charatter, as well as a 
form peculiar to itſelf. 

May it not be inferred now from analogy, that every one of the 
principal qualities of the ſoul muſt have its expreſſion in a particular 
form of body—juſt as every leading quality of animals is manifeſted in 
the combined form which is peculiar to them ? 

This leading charatter, common to a whole ſpecies of animals, pre- 
ſerves itſelf ſuch as Nature produced it : it 1s not changed by acceſſory 
qualities, and art 1s incapable of concealing it: in one word, the pri- 
mitive fund of the character is as little liable to change as the form. 

May it not then be ſaid with confidence, * Does not ſuch a form ex- 
* preſs only ſuch a principal charater? —It will remain afterwards to be 
examined, if this rule be applicable to man; if the form which indicates 
| theeſſential quality of an animal, indicate alfo the eſſential quality of 
the man ; 1t being underſtood that the expreſſion would then be more 
delicate, perhaps more concealed, more complex. 

To determine this queſtion ſatisfa&torily, and then to point out the 
proper mode of application, would be gaining an important point. 

But it 1s evident that the human mind 1s not limited to a ſingle pe- - 
culiar quality : it is a world of combined faculties, which croſs and 
ecliple each other. 

If every quality then be deſigned by a particular form, many differ. 
ent faculties united muſt ſuppoſe quite as many different forms : and 
theſe forms, blended in the compoſition of an harmonious whole, are 
of conlequence not 1o ealily to be deciphered. 
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The generic difference between man and animals is obviouſly ma- 
nifeſted in the bony ſyſtem. 

The head of man reſts on the back bone—and the ſtrufture of his 
body is ſuch, that it ſerves as a pillar to ſupport the arch which covers 
it. Into what a ſtately dome riſes the ſcull, that reſervoir of the brain, 
which occupies the greateſt part of the head! And in the human face, 
the ſeat of ſo many kinds of feeling, how diſtinguiſhed is the eye, the 
moſt expreſſive of all the organs, whether its placid look accompanies 
the graceful motion of the-cheeks, or its threatening glance denotes the 
impetuoſity of anger; or, finally, when it expreſſes any of the interme- 
diate ſhades between theſe two extremes! 

Contraſt, now, this ſtructure of the human body with that of animals. 
In theſe, the head is as it were only afhixed to the back bone: the 
brain, the prolongation of the marrow which it contains, has no greater 
extent than is neceſſary for the action of the vital ſpirits, for the direc- 
tion of a being merely ſenſual, and which exiſts only for the preſent. 
For though it cannot be denied that animals have memory, and that 
they are even capable of making a deliberate choice, it appears never- 
theleſs, that the former is more dependent on the ſenſes than the other 
intelle&ual faculties; and as to the latter, it is determined by the call 
of the moment, from the impreſſion, fainter or more powerful, occa- 
honed by ſenſible objects. | 
_ The difference of ſculls, which is the indication of the determinate 
charaQer of animals, furniſhes the moſt evident proof, © That the bony 
* ſyſtem is at once the baſis of the conformation, and the meaſure of 
© the faculties.” It is after the bones, or rather it is with them, that the 


moveable parts form themſelves, and their play 1s ſubordinate to the 
ſolid parts. 
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F,. SCULES OF ANIMALS. 


E. 

The charaRer of tame animals, ſuch as beaſts of burden and thoſe 
of paſture, is marked by long and irregular lines, at firſt ſtraight and 
parallel, then bending inward. Such are 1. the horſe, 3. the als, 
5. the ſtag, 6. the hog, 7. the camel. 

The ftructure of theſe heads ſeems to indicate no other end of ex- 
iſtence, but repoſe and peaceful enjoyment. In 1. and 3. the curved 
line extending from the bone of the eye to the noſtril, is the indica- 
tion of patience. 


In 6. a line at firſt ſtraight, which imperceptibly bends inwards, and 


ſuddenly reſumes its firſt direction, denotes obſtinacy. 


Obferve, that in all theſe heads the under jaw is very thick and 
broad ; it is evidently the ſeat of that inſtinit which diſpoſes to chew 


and ruminate. 


4. The ſcull of the ox indicates patience, reſiſtance, ſlowneſs of mo- 
tion, coarſeneſs of appetite. 


15. That of the bull preſents the 1dea of obſtinate reſiſtance, of an 


_ infſtin& which diſpoſes to repel. 


The form of animals which are voracious without being fierce, the 


_ rat ſpecies, which I ſhould be tempted to denominate the thieviſh ſpe-_ 


cies, is likewiſe very expreſſive. I ſhall produce only two examples 
of it: 16. the beaver, and 19. the great field mouſe. 


Theſe lines lightly bent and arched, theſe unequal ſurfaces, theſe 


points, and that delicacy, characterize an animal which eaſily diſcovers 


ſenſible objects, and 1s prompt to feize them : they are expreſlive of 


_ deſire and fear, and the quality which muſt naturally reſult from this 


mixture, cunning. "The under jaw uſually of no great ſtrength, the fore 
teeth bent into a point, are ſufficient to bruiſe inanimate ſubſtances of 
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which the animal may have laid hold—but poſſeſs not ſtrength enough 
to ſeize or deſtroy a living creature capable of reſiſtance. 
II. 

12. The fox, though ranked with beaſts of prey, has ſome affinity to 
the ſpecies of which we have juſt been ſpeaking; he is weak, compared 
to other animals of his own claſs. The declination of the line from the 
{cull to the noſe; the under jaw almoſt parallel to that line, would give 
to a form thus combined a certain degree of weaknels, or at leaſt would 
render it not greatly expreſſive, did not the pointed teeth indicate a 
ſmall degree of ferociouſneſs in the ſeparation of the two jaws. 

13. The form of the dog marks at once a greater degree of firmneſs, 


though it be in other reſpects ordinary enough, and feebly fiignificant— 


(The expreſſion 1s faulty : every thing in Nature 1s ſignificant; mean and 
middling forms as well as the moſt diſtinguiſhed ; but the expreſſion of 
the firſt 1s not ſo ſtriking :—what therefore I call teebly ſignificant, L 
mean, is only leſs ſtriking than ſome other forms.)—The fall of the 
{cull from the bone of the eye indicates, if I may uſe the expreſhion, 
ſubjection to the dominion of the ſenſes. The throat is rather adapted 
to moderate, than to gluttonous or ferocious appetite—though the dog 
in truth has ſome diſpoſition to ferociouſneſs and gluttony. I think 
there is perceptible here, eſpecially in the bone of the eye, and its rela- 
tion to the noſe, a certain expreſſion of honeſty and fidelity. 

14. The difference between the dog and the wolf 1s very light, yet 
very perceptible. In this laſt, the concavity of the crown of the head, 
the convexity above the bone of the eye, the ſtraight lines which thence 


deſcend down to the noſe, are plain indications of a greater degree of 


violence. 'The under jaw in particular is impreſſed with the character 
of cruelty. 
10. This impreſs is likewiſe found in the jaw of the bear; but here 
the jaw 1s broader, and announces more firmneſs and reſiſtance. 
| 8. In 
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8. In the tiger, the pointed form of the hind-head and the breadth 
of the fore-head are indications of a ſingular promptitude. Mark how 
different its ſtructure from that of beaſts of burden and paſture ! ob- 
ſerve that lever which covers the extremity of the nape of the neck, and 
fortifies it ; that flattened arch, the ſeat of quick perception and glut- 
tonous ferocity ; that broad ſnout ſo full of energy ; that throat, a 
vaulted abyſs, prompt to'ſeize, to tear, to ſwallow up. 

9. It 1s to be regretted, that the lion is not more accurately deſign- 
ed—(but in Buffon himſelf, from whom theſe copies have been taken, 
the ſcull of the lion 1s the leaſt correct of alL.)—Yet how remarkable, 
even as It 1s here, the lengthened and obtuſe form of the hind-head ! 
Its arch 1s not deſtitute of dignity ; the fall of the bone of the ſnout is 
rapid and energetical ; the forchead is compaR, and announces ener- 
gy, calmneſs, and ſtrength. —Had we the originals before us, it would 
be an intereſting employment to compare this part in detail with the 
head of the tiger. The difference, apparently {hght, 1s nevertheleſs 
eſſential. bs 

17. The charaGeer of the cat may be defined in two words—atten- 
tion and daintineſs. _ 

Of all theſe ſculls, No. 2. the elephant, is the moſt remarkable. In 
the crown and hind-head, as well as in the fore-head, what a natural 
and juſt expreſſion of prudence, energy and delicacy ! 

11. The otter, a deformed head, viſibly intended for gluttony. 

16. Among theſe ſculls, there 1s not one whoſe contour is ſo hori- 
zontal, and preſents ſo few angles, as that of the beaver. Theſe long 
teeth, which meet in form of an arch, indicate goodneſs blended with 
weaknels. | 

20. The porcupine has a ſlight reſemblance to the beaver in the 
upper part of the contour, but there is no kind of relation in the ar- 
rangement of their teeth. 


18, The 
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18. The hyena greatly differs from the other forms, eſpecially in 
the hind-head. The knot in which it terminates, indicates the higheſt 
degree of obſtinacy and inflextbility. You would diſcover, on examin. 
ing the line which parts the muzzle of the living hyena, the charafter 
or mark of inexorable cruelty. 

I add, in order to fill up the page, two maſks expreſſive of an infer- 


nal grin, of an atrocious malignity—monſters who delight in the 
wretchednels of others. 4 
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G. 
1. Animals differ one from another by the form, by the ſiruture 


of the bones and the outlines, as well as by the character. 


From the weakeſt of winged infeQs up to the towering eagle, from 
the worm which crawls under our feet up to the elephant, up to the 
formidable lion, you every where diſcover a gradation of Phyſtogno- 
mical expreſſion. It would be ridiculous to aſcribe to the worm the 
ſtrength of the rattleſnake, and to the butterfly the force of the eagle. 
It would ſavour of inſanity to ſuppoſe, that the lamb could poſleſs the 
vigour of the lion. Were they to be ſhewn to us for the firſt time, were 
we deſtitute of all acquaintance with them, and ignorant of the names. 
which diſtinguiſh them—would it be poſlible to reſiſt the impreſſions 
they muſt make upon us, and refrain from aſcribing to the one courage: 
and ſtrength, to the other weakneſs and patience ? 

2. Among animals in general, Which are the weakeſt? or, in other 
words, Which are fartheſt removed from the human ſpecies, and are 
leaſt ſuſceptible of our 1deas and lenſations—or even fartheſt from hav- 
ing the appearance only of theſe ideas and theſe ſenſations ? Thoſe al- 


 ſuredly which have the leaſt ext_rnal reſemblance to man. To be con- 


vinced of 1t, run over in 1dea the different ſpecies of the animal king- 
dom, from the ſmalleſt inſect up to the ape, up to the lion, up to the 
elephant : and in order to {ſimplify and facilitate the compariſon, let it 
be confined to the form of the heads—thoſle, for example, of the craw- 
hſh and the elephant, thoſe of the elephant and of man, &c.. - 


3. It would be, to mention it by the way, a labour well worthy of 


a genius which ſhould unite the talents of a Buffon, a Camper, and a 
Euler, to calculate and determine the forms of heads according to the 
principles of Phyſics and Mathematics—and, what will one day infal- 
libly happen, to demonſtrate, 'That every animal, that every ſpecies.of 
animals has allotted to it certain lines which are fixed and invariable; 
that amidit the infinite number and variety of merely animal lines, there 
is not a ſingle one which does not interiorly and eſſentially differ from 


the lines attributed to the human Tform—lines altogether ſingular in 
their kind, 
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H. RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


Porta next to Ariſtotle is the perſon who has inſiſted moſt on the 
reſemblance of man to animals; he it is who has given currency to this 
idea: * That animal Phyſtonomies, if exaQly determined, might furniſh 
* certain rules, applicable to: the human Phyſionomy;* andino one be- 
fore him, that I know of, has endeavoured to-eſtabliſh this aſſertion on 
theoretical principles, or taken the trouble to ſtate a parallel between 
the heads of men and animals. No propoſition, undoubtedly,. 1s more 
certain than this : © The reſemblance of forms ſuppoſes a reſemblance 
* of charatters:* only it 1s not neceſſary that the copies ſhould have 


more reſemblance to: one another, than the originals of them have in 


Nature. And, in my opinion, Porta, hurried away by his imagina- 
tion, has committed frequent miſtakes in this refpect, believing he per- 
ceived reſemblances which no-one after him could diſcover. Is there, 
for example, between his hound: and Plato any analogy capable of af- 
fording information to a eool Obſerver, or of condutting him to ſolid 
concluſions? It is ſtill more ſingular, that he ſhould have ſtated a com- 
pariſon between the heads of birds and the human head. He ought at 
leaſt, in this caſe, to- have had them deſigned with more correGneſs 
and truth ; then, inſtead: of dwelling. on fanciful and trifhng reſem- 


 blances, to have pointed out their prodigious diſhmilitude, and to 


have deduced from ſuch compariſon the principles of the difference 
of their characters, or ſome other general propoſition. 'Thus the great 
fault to be found with Porta 1s, his having found reſemblances 
where there are none, and. having frequently overlooked thoſe that 
are obvious and ſtriking. He ſpeaks very little of the ape, of the horſe, 
and the elephant—or, at leaſt, did' not underſtand how to accommo- 
date to his purpoſe the contours of their profiles and faces ; and yet 


theſe are the animals which have the greateſt relation to the human 


ſpecies. 
I ſhall at preſent confine mylelf to a ſingle example: 
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I. 


Groſs brutality, rudeneſs, force, ſtupidity, inflexible obſtinacy, with 
a total want of tenderneſs and ſenſibility—ſuch are the charaCters por- 
trayed in the form and features of theſe caricatures of men forced in- 
to a reſemblance to the ox. But among a thouſand millions of men, 
are there two who reſemble the brute to ſuch a degree? And ſuppo- 
ſing there exiſted a fingle one, how ſuperior would he ſtill be to the 
ox, even independently of the forehead, the noſe, the chin, and the 
hind-head !—The mouth of the firſt profile is by far too much of the 


human kind, to be found in connexion with that ox's eye ſo horridly 
exaggerated. 
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K. PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS ON SOME ANIMALS. 

There are few animals whoſe forehead riſes ſo high above the eyes 
as that of the dog; but the advantage he appears to gain from the form | 
of the forehead, he loſes by that of the noſe, which is animal in a very 
high degree, diſcovering all the Phyſiognomical marks of ſcent—(man 
too expands his noſtrils in the act of ſmelling)—as alſo by the diſtance 
which ſeparates the ſnout from the noſe, and by the diminution, or 
rather nothingneſs, of the chin. 

I ſhall not undertake to determine, whether the hanging ears of the 
dog be a charaGter of ſervitude: it is ſo at leaſt in the opinion of M. de 
Buffon, who has reaſoned excellently on the Phyſtonomies of animals. 

The camel and the dromedary are allied to the horſe, the ſheep, and 
the aſs; but they totally want the dignity of the firſt: they ſeem to 
have ſome relation likewiſe to the monkey, at leaſt from the noſe. 
Their mouth, different from that of draught-animals, 1s not formed 
to ſuffer the bit and the bridle; the place reſerved for the laſt of theſe 
is found diſtinttly marked between the eyes and the noſe. All this 
part of the head exhibits no indication of courage and audacity. No- 
thing in their monkey-noſtrils characterizes the ſpirited neighing of 
the horſe, nor the threatening noiſe of the bellowing ox. The jaws are 
| too feeble to be voracious. The eyes expreſs only the patience of a 
beaſt of burden. 

The bear expreſles ferociouſneſs, fury, the power of rending in 
Pieces : fond of the ſavage deſert, he flees the commerce of mankind. 

The ſloth, or ſluggard: the moſt indolent, the moſt limited, the 
moſt contemptibly wretched of animals, 1s alſo of a very imperfect 
form. The higheſt degree of impotency and liſtleſineſs 1s marked in 
the outline of the head, of the body, and of the feet. Theſe laſt, deſti- 
tute of ſoles, have not even toes capable of moving ſeparately ; they 
conſift only of two or three claws of an exceſſive length bent inward, 
and which all move together. In a word, it 1s impoſſible to figure an 
animal more fluggiſh, more ſtupid, or more heedleſs of every thing 
that concerns it. And now conſider its Phyſtonomy : 1s there one 
more expreſſive, more analogous to this charafter ? Could it poſſhbly 
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have been more dull, or indicate a higher degree of indolence and 
ſtupidity ? 

Who perceives not in the wild-boar a ſavage animal, totally deſti- 
tute of dignity, coarſe, heavy, and voracious? and. in the badger, an 


 1gnoble creature, given to miſtruſt, miſchievous, and a glutton ? 


The profile of the lion 1s very remarkable, eſpecially in the contour 


of the forehead and noſe: obſerve that angle, approaching to a right one, 


formed by the exterior line bending from the noſe to the under jaw. 

' A man who in the forehead and noſe ſhould reſemble the profile of 
the lion, aſluredly would not be an ordinary perſon ; but I queſtion 
whether that charaQter can be completely found in a human face. 

[The lion's noſe 1s not indeed ſo prominent as that of man; but 1t 1s 
much more ſo than thoſe of other quadrupeds. 

The ſtrength and arrogancy of the King of Animals are clearly ex- 
preſſed in the arched form of the noſe, in its breadth and paralleliſm, 
and finally in the angle, nearly a right one, formed by the contours of 
the eyelids with the fides of-the noſe. 

In the eyes and muzzle of the tiger, what an expreſſion of perfidy ! 
what ſanguinary rage ! The head of a victorious tiger furniſhes the em- 
blem of Satan triumphing over a fallen Saint. 

Cats are tigers in miniature, tamed by a domeſtic education : with 
leſs ſtrength, their character 1s not much better. "They are with reſpe& 
to birds and mice what the tiger 1s to ſheep; and they even ſurpaſs him 
in cruelty, from the pleaſure they take in prolonging the ſufferings of 
their victim. 

The hideous figure of the buffalo indicates that brutal inſtint, which 
prompts him to puſh, and throw down. 
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L. HEADS OF ANIMALS. 
Every new plate I produce, every animal ſpecies particularly con- 
| fidered, is a freſh proof and confirmation, © That all Nature is truth 

* and revelation.” 

Though I were not to ſay a -fingle word reſpeQing the annexed 

print, it would ſpeak for itſelf. 

The head of the cow, and that of the ox 1. 2. 3. 6. indicate animals 
ſtupid, thoughtleſs, obſtinate in reſiſtance. The expreſhion of theſe qua- 
lities 1s diſcovered particularly in the diſtance of the eyes, in their ob- 
lique poſition \ /, and conſequently in the ſhocking ſpace which ſe- 
parates them; likewiſe in the noſtrils, and more diſtin&tly ſtill in the 
line which the muzzle forms YC. 

The bull 2. and 3. ſeems already to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a courage 
more maſculine, an eye more lively, a forchead more haughty. 

4. The ſtag in the vigor of his age—;. the hind—both diſcover a- 
cuteneſs of ſcent and hearing, and bear the impreſs of agility, of atten- 
tion, of a gentle and peaceable innocence. The point of the corner of 
the eye 1s 1n general the indication of a delicate ſenſe of hearing, of an 
ear on the watch, 

Gluttony, timidity, are apparent in the hw 7. and 9,—In the bou- 
quetin 8. a prodigious force of ſinew to ſupport his enormous load of 
horns; the bone of the eye, though extremely hard, poſſeſſes however 
ſomething of delicacy: the teeth are much leſs formidable than thoſe of 
the wolf 12. 

You ſee lomewhat more of dignity, of timidity and of delicacy in the 
chamois 10,—There 1s ſomething little and weak, but at the ſame time 
an expreſſion of violence, in the fox 11. Is it poſſible not to diſcover in 

' the wolf 12. a character ferocious, paſſionate, treacherous, and ſangui- 
nary?—In the weaſel 13. agility and cunning ?—You percetve in the 
lynx 14. a ſanguinary animal watching for his prey ; and in the pliancy 
of the {kin of his forehead the celerity of his motions: the line YaA/ 
which his mouth forms, 1s the expreſſion of cruelty. 

The beaver 15. and 16. has much leſs energy : his teeth, too w reak 
tO tear, are but the more adapted for gnawing. 
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M. 

I ought to advertiſe my readers, that, in examining the heads of ani. 
mals, particular attention muſt be paid to the proportion and to the arch 
of the forehead; to the poſition and contour of the eyes, to the diſtance 
which ſeparates them—but above all to the line of the mouth. 

It is in the lynx of the preceding print that we obſerve molt diſtin&t- 
ly the characteriſtic line of animal fury which prompts to bite Ya. 
"The ſame charaGter, though weakened, is obſervable in the fox when 
viewed in front; while in the dog this line has ſomething leſs harſh, and 
more analogous to his fidelity. Obſerve in profile 5. the enormous ſize 
of the mouth, and the acute angle formed by the eye and the corner 
of the mouth with the extended point of the ſnout. 
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.N. 

1. 2. Laſciviouſnels, ſtupid and timorous gluttony. How oppoſite, 
in every ſenſe, 1s this form to the profile of man, to his erect and ma- 
Jeſtic form ! | | 

3. The goat ſeems to be a kind of caricature of the ſheep, and I think 
I ſee in him the emblem of avarice. A charafter of meanneſs ſeems to 
penetrate through the whole taken together, and every part ſeparately 
conſidered. 

4. From the ear down to the extremity of the fnout, the expreſſion 
of meannels; intemperate ſenſuality in the baſe of the ſnout; falſehood 
in the eye; malignity in the muzzle. 

Though the form be heavy and ſlovenly, this aſs's head 1s repreſented 
far too advantageouſly in the engraving below, on account of the vi- 
vacity and of the contour which 1s given to the eye; but the mouth 
faithfully traces the expreſſion of dullneſs and obſtinacy. 
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| O. 
1. Pacific and timid, he is on the watch. 
'2. Ananimal envious, ſpiteful, voracious and malignant, and ſeem- 
ingly on the look-out. | 
3. An indolent animal, whoſe faculties are very contraCtted, and 


114 


which has no approximation to the firm, bold, calm, attive and col- 


lected character which diſtinguiſhes head 4. 
The profile below exhibits the eager and murderous look of an ani- 
mal which has fixed upon its victim. 
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P. TIGERS AND LIONS. 
The two profiles of the tiger 1. and of the lion 3. have a much 


greater analogy with our ſpecies than a hundred other profiles of ani. 


mals; and this relation 1s particularly apparent in forehead 1. And yet 
what adifference muſteternally ſubſiſt between them! The moſt oblique 
and reclined of all human profiles will always approach much nearer 
to a perpendicular than the profile of the tiger or lion. 

Eyes red and globular, whoſe corners are prominent and lengthen- 
cd, a large and flat noſe, the immediate connex1on there is between the 
nole and the throat, and particularly the line of the latter, all bear an 
animal and ferocious charatter. Obſerve that the dignity of the king of 
animals conhits principally in this, that his face, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, 1s more diſtinctly marked and more complete then that of 
other quadrupeds. When you view him in front, you immediately dil- 
cover an analogy between the forchead and chin. The hair which co- 
vers the head falls in ringlets on both ſides. 

The head of the ſheep rounded a-top preſents nothing ſtriking, no- 
thing lively and penetrating. The under jaw does not riſe like that of 
the lion. There 1s no trace of ferociouſnels or cruelty in the arrange- 
ment and in the form of the teeth. 
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O: ELEPHANTS. 

The violence of the elephant's character is declared in the quantity 
and fize of his bones; and the round and arched form of theſe indi- 
cates his cunning : his huge mals of fleſh denotes his gentleneſs ; the 
flexibility of the proboſcis, his prudence and addreſs; the breadth and 
vaulted form of the forehead, his retentive memory. 

Obſerve the outline of the forehead a—b, which approaches to the 
outline of the human more than that of any other animal—and never- 

theleſs, its fituation with relation to the eye and the mouth conſtitutes 
an efſential difference from the human forehead; for this laſt forms 1n 
molt inſtances a right angle, more or leſs regular, with the axis of the 
eye and the line of the mouth. 

Obſerve that eye terminated in a point, and particularly the eye of 
No. 2. how clearly 1s the character of craft diſcernible in 1t! eſpecially 
if you compare it with the eye of a fiſh, 

Conſider, ſuppoling it ſhut, the proportion of the mouth and the ex- 
tenſion of its profile, and determine as well as you can the angle which 
it would form with the corner of the eye No. 1. 

That large ear, open and ſmooth, ſoft and flexible, may likewile, 


with an appearance of probability, be extremely ſignificant ; but I muſt 
not pretend to determine it. 
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* Halt thou given the horſe ſtrength? Haſt thou clothed his neck 
* with thunder ? Canſt thou make him afraid as a graſshopper ? The 
* glory of his noſtrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and re- 
* Joiceth in his ſtrength : he goeth on to meet the armed men. He 
* mocketh at fear, and 1s not altrighted ; neither turneth he back from 
* the ſword. The quiver rattleth againſt him, the glittering ſpear, and 
* the ſhield. He ſwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs and rage ; 
* neither beheveth he that it 1s the ſound of the trumpet. He faith 
* among the trumpets, ha, ha ; and he ſmelleth the battle afar off, the 
* thunder of the captains, and the ſhouting ! 

I am very far from being a connoiſſeur in horſes, yet am ſtruck with 
the difference of their phyſtonomies, and hind almoſt as great a variety 
m them, as in the human ſpecies. The horle 1s, therefore, an inter- 
eſting object to the Phyſionomilſt, ſince his phyſionomy, at leaſt in 
profile, 1s one of the moſt ſtrongly marked, the moſt expreſſive, and 
the moſt characteriſtic to be found among animals. 

* The horſe 1s of all animals the one which, with height of ſtature, 
© poſſeſles the fineſt proportion and the greateſt elegance in the parts of 
* his body; for, on comparing him with ſuch as are 1mmediately above 
* or below him, it will appear that the aſs 1s 11] made, that the lion's head 
* 1s too large, that the legs of the ox are too ſlender and too ſhort for 


© the ſize of his body, that the camel 1s deformed, and that the larger 


* animals, the rhinoceros and the elephant, ar ey if the expreſſhon may 

* be allowed, only formleſs males.” 

Scarcely will you find any other animal whole phyſtonomy 1s lo 
generally felt, ſo clearly marked, ſo ſpeaking, as that of a fine horle. 

And is it credible, that He who has eſtabliſhed a harmony ſo per- 
fect in the organiſation of a being, which, compared to man, 1s deſt1- 
tute of intelligence, ſhould have permitted, in man, his own 1mage, a 
manifeſt contradiction between the exterior and the interior ? 
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II. 

No one of theſe forms is perfe&, neither is any one of them entirely 
mean. 

His look has ſomething of falſhood in it ; the arch of the bone of 
the noſe has an indication of malignity, the under jaw that of indolence. 

b. Polleſles more of vigor and paſſhon, leſs indolence and falſhood. 

- More vigorous, perhaps leſs paſſionate than b, he has likewiſe leſs 
aignit with more energy. 

d. According to the rules of Phyſiognomy and of Pits h he 
3s of a fiery character. The diſpoſition of this character 1s, to me, 
viſibly marked in the outline of the head, and in the arch of the bone 
of the noſe. It belongs only to a horſe of this form to rear and pant 
as this one has the appearance of doing. 

. What a contraſt 1s this to the preceding heads ! and yet it 1s not 


one _— the weakeſt. 
f. Here we have ſtill more weakneſs ; it is the head of a ſluggiſh and 


indolent horſe. Every thing 1n it is more relaxed, more depreſſed. 
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III. | 

The three uppermoſt heads announce much more firmneſs, energy 
and courage than the two below. "They have, in truth, too much fire 
to be completely great, but they have nothing of the falſhood and fee- 
bleneſs of the others. The bone of the noſe, its breadth, and its pro- 
ile, the contour, ſo full and ſo ſtrongly marked, of theſe large expand- 
ed eyes, their perfect harmony with the noſtrils—all theſe traits are in 
man, and in the horſe, charaQeriſtic ſigns of energy and valor. In 
like manner alſo, every arched concavity of the profile which is but 
feebly marked, always announces the want of courage, or an inferior 


degree of courage to what 1s to be expected from a well marked con- 


vexity, unleſs, however, 1t be too violently prominent. 
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Da  BIKD$. 

Nature, the friend of truth, manifeſts herſelf ſtill as fach i in the for. 
mation of birds. Compared with other creatures, or with one another 
only, they have each one a diſtinctive charatter. 

Their ftruQure is in all reſpe&s lighter than that of Gates) ; 
their neck 1s more flexible, the head ſmaller, they have a pointed bill 
"inſtead of a mouth, and their clothing is richer and more elegant. 

In the view of rendering truths already known at leaſt ſtill more 
evident, and of being able to refer the Reader to them hereafter, we 
here inſert ſome heads of birds, tolerably well deſigned, together with 
a few remarks upon them. 

The variety of their character 1s beyond a doubt—the point to be 
now determined 1s, whether their phyſionomies differ as much as their 
characters. | | 

The majeſtic cagle ſweeps along with daring flight, braves the rays 
of the unclouded ſun, ſoars to the higheſt region of the atmoſphere : 
from thence his piercing eye commands a vaſt expanſe, and deſcries 
from afar, in the profundity of the valley, perched upon the tree, or 
hovering in the air, the victim he has marked as his prey—he darts 
upon it hike lightning, ſeizes it with his irreſiſtible talons, and, exult- 
ing in his victory, tranſports it to the retired rock, or deſerted plain, 
tears it in pieces and devours it. | 

Is it poſſible to look upon him, without diſcerning in his external 
form, the ſupreme force, the energetic ſprings, the fiery rage of this 
formidable raviſher? Has not his ſparkling eye all the fire of a flaſh 
of lightning? Who but he dares fix a ſteady look on the dazzling orb 
of day? Examine every other eye downward to that of the De 
where will you find that penetrating, firm and rapid glance which 
{eizes the whole horizon at once ? Where find ſuch a relation between 
eyes and the light? How accurate, how expreſſive the language of 
Nature, to thoſe who will hearken to her voice ! 
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But in the inſtance before us, this truth of expreſſhon appears not 
only in that look of fire ; it reſides likewiſe in the contour of the 
crown of the head, and the wrinkles of the forehead, which denote 
vehemence and courage. 

Finally, the expreſſion 1s farther diſcoverable in the form of that 


crooked beak, ſhort and arched, ſo firm, ſo adapted to the att of feiz- 
Ing, and ſoevidently ſignificant of courage and ſtrength. 


Obſerve the drawings 1. 2. 4. and 6. of the annexed plate, particu- 
larly the laſt—and you will perceive in the line of the bill, and in the 
eye, the ſign of eagerneſs watching for its prey, 1t I way ſo expreſs 
mylelf. 

There is perceptible in the long neck and bill of the Vulture, g. a 
greater degree of ſupplenels, but at the ſame time nh leſs digni- 
fed. The crown of the head is much flatter. 

In the Owl, 5. and 8. we diſcover a bird of prey ſtill more ignoble, 
weaker and more timid. To determine this, you have only to com- 
pare the beaks. 

It is impoſhble to doubt, on viewing the ſharp pointed bill of the 
Engliſh Cock, 9. and 10. that his ſtrength is inferior to that of the 
eagle. He1s beſides more preſumptuous, more haughty, more jealous 
—perhaps alſo, more paſſionate. 

What ſtrength of Phyſionomy in the Caffowary, 7! An expreſſion 
of harſhneſs and impetuoſity—a total want of dignity, of ſenſe and ſen- 
ſibility—weakneſs blended with preſumption. _ 

The affeRation of ſtrength, keenneſs and a diſpoſition to prattle in 
the Parrot, 11. and 12. 

Humble and gentle timidity in the Pigeon, 1 3. at leaſt in one of the 


two; the other is keen to a certain degree. 


The Swan, 14. has more dignity than the gooſe, leſs ſtrength than 
the eagle, leſs tenderneſs than the dove, more flexibility than the ofl- 
trich. 
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It is impoſſible not to diſcern in the little prominent eyes of the Po- 
lyphemus of Brafil, 15. in the form of the ſcull, and in the diſpropor- 
tion between the head and the bill, a want of courage and of ſenf1- 
bility. | 
The Wild Duck, 16. has an air more ferocious than the ſwan ; but 
how far ſhort is he of the ſtrength and firmneſs of the eagle ! 

You find in the ſmall head of the Pelican, 17. in his ſmall eyes and 
long beak, neither the vindiQtive look of the wild duck, nor the good- 
nature of the dove. This form poſleſles neither ſimplicity nor dig- 
nity. 
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IT. | 
The Oftrich, the Saturn of birds, which is capable of digeſting iron, 


and of grinding glaſs to powder, and knows not what compaſſion 
means. 

If undulated lines expreſs in general more flexibility than lines 
ſtraight and regular, reaſoning from analogy, this long line which ſe- 
parates the firm beak of the oftrich, and ſeems to be drawn by a rule, 
muſt denote harſhneſs and inflexibility. And how diſtant the rela- 
tion between that line and the eye, from that which ſubſiſts between 
the eye and the mouth in the human face ! 
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I have brought together, in the vignette below, the Wolf and the 
Lamb of the feathered race. Hitherto the one has been a terror to - 


the other ; but—ſmile at it if you pleaſe—the period will arrive, 
when every being ſhall be ennobled, when all ſhall return to the 
ancient peace of Paradiſe, and all creatures under forms infinitely 
varied, but perfectly harmonized, ſhall with one accord raiſe a ſong 
of praiſe to the God of Reconciliation. 
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1. The horſe-ſhoe, 2. the common bat. They are expreſſive of 
violent paſſion, but confined to very narrow bounds, an 1gnoble paſ. 
fion which ſhuns the light. Theſe little eyes, concealed and ſunk, 
theſe large ears, erect and fearful, theſe ſmall teeth, ſharp and pointed, 
have, in my opinion, the impreſs of a paſſion ardent, mean, malicious 
and concentrated. | 

The ſkeleton of this animal indicates much flexibility and light- 


| neſs. The tail, and the extremity of the wings characterize its ma- 
D levolence. 
p . 
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T.-441 58243. 

The expreſſion is ever proportioned to the quantum of internal fa. 
culty. How flight a reſemblance have theſe profiles to the human 
face! how far are they from its perpendicular form ! Compare them 
with other animals, with the lion, for example, and how little mean- 
ing do you trace in their phylionomy ! Who does not perceive at 
the firſt glance, a want of underſtanding, a total incapacity to reflect 
and deſign. 

It is impoſſible for them to cover their eyes and cloſe them, even 
in part. Globular and prominent they have nothing of the oblong 
form of the eyes of the fox, or of the elephant. As to the forehead, 


1t has hardly any analogy to the other features. 


The monſter, 2. is deſtitute of every thing that preſents the charac. 
ter of amenity, of gentleneſs, or of tenderneſs. That arched mouth 
and thoſe pointed teeth are ſtupid, 1onoble, II; made for de- 
vouring without the power of enjoying. 


What ſtupidity in the mouth 3. and particularly in its relation to 
the eye ! 


The throat of the Sea-horſe 1s a profound and horrible oulph, form- 
ed only to cruſh and ſwallow. 
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Survey the whole kingdom of Nature, and, if you can produce me 
a ſingle being deſtitute of phyſionomy, or whoſe phyſionomy correſ- 
ponds not with its charatter—I will admit that man too may have 
none. | 

What creature has leſs of phyſionomy than the Serpent, and what 
one has more ? You might infer from many heads of ſerpents the cha- 
raCteriſtic ſigns of malice and falſhood. 

Nothing indeed in this claſs, announces judgement, reflection, or 
even memory ; but the ſtriking character of this reprobate creature, is 
the cunning of a being whole faculties are extremely limited. 

Even the changeableneſs of their colors, and the whimſical arrange- 
ment of their ſpots, ſuggeſt the 1dea of deceit, and ſeem to warn us to 
be on our guard againſt them. Of theſe heads, the greater part of 
which are from American ſerpents, 1s there one capable of inſpiring 
us with any thing like affection or conhdence? 

Figure to yourſelf {ſimilar features on a human face—with what ab. 
horrence would you turn your eyes from it ! Crafty perſons, it is true, 


_ uſually have ſunk eyes, whereas all theſe ſerpents have theirs promi- 
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nent ; but this is the charaQer. of a miſchievous cunning.—As to the 
look of craftineſs, it is diſtinguiſhable only in No. 1. The mouth 
without lips is nothing but an arched inciſion, which extends beyond 
the eye. It is unneceſſary to make any application of the ſubject : 
it ſpeaks for itſelf. 

All men really energetical poſſeſs reftitude and honeſty ; cunning 
is nothing but a ſupplement to ſtrength. No one of theſe heads 
is ſufficiently energetic to a& openly and without the aid of cunning ; 
they are:made to bite the heel, and to be cruſhed under foot. 

The judgement of God 1s imprinted on their flattened forehead : it 
is ikewiſe legible in the mouth and the eye, 
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I. 

What infinite variety has the all-wiſe Creator diſplayed in the cha- 
racteriſtic marks of every ſpecies and degree of vital power ! 

How He has imprinted on every creature the diſtinaive character 
which 1s peculiar to it ! and how ſtrikingly viſible is this in the laſt 
claſs of the animal kingdom ! 

The world of Inſects is a world apart, and though the beings which 
compole it, are ſuch as have leaſt relation to the human ſpecies, the 
Phyſionomiſt will not diſdain to ſtudy them, as the obſervations which 
they furniſh ſerve to ſupport his ſyſtem. 

The form of every inſe& clearly indicates the degree of its ative 
or paſſive force, and how far it is capable of enjoying or deſtroying, 
of ſuffering or reſiſting. Is it not viſible, for example, that thoſe in- 
lects, whoſe wings are hard and compatt, have a- character of force, 
capacity and reſiſtance which is wanting to the butterfly, whoſe wings 
are ſo fine and delicate ? Is not the ſofteſt ſubſtance at the ſame time 
the weakeſt, the moſt paſſive, the moſt liable to deſtruttion ? Do not 
imlects, being almoſt entirely deſtitute of brain, differ, more than all 
other creatures, from man, who is ſo amply furniſhed with that organ? 

Is there not a clearly marked diſtinftion between every ſpecies of 
inſects, and do you not diſcover, at the firſt glance, whether they be 
warlike and capable of reſiſtance, or weak and defenceleſs ? whether. 

they be deſtined for enjoyment or deſtruction? 
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IT. 

The great Dragon-fly is endowed with a lightneſs and agility which 
are viſibly manifeſted in the ſtructure of her wings. It-1s in the act 
of flying that ſhe carries off, with ſo much addreſs, the little gnats on 
which ſhe feeds. What ſlowneſs, on the contrary, in the crawling 
caterpillar ! with what precaution ſhe puts down her feet to reach the 
leaf ſhe means to gnaw ! A ſubſtance ſo ſoft was not made for refiſt- 


ance. The caterpillar, called the land-meaſurer, long and extended 


like a withered twig, has ſtill leſs animation. 

Who does not ſee, as he follows with his eye the light and frolick- 
ſome butterfly, an inſe& formed for ſoft and trivial enjoyment ? Who 
: fo blind as not to perceive a higher degree of force in the induſtrious 
bee, deſtined to ſuck the juice of flowers ? The fly is free and nimble; 
but how ealy 1s it to ſee that his force has not, like that of the bee, a 
determinate end ! The night-butterfly, ſlow, peaceful, harmlels, 1s a 

ſtriking 
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ſtriking contraſt to the ative and murderous ſpider, who remains ſuſ- 
pended in the centre of her net, only to dart with the greater eaſe on 


the inſets which are caught in it. What aQivity and daring perſe. 


verance in the patient ant! In a word, what expreſſion of ſolidity and 
reſiſtance in the may-bug, covered with a coat of mail, and in the dif. 
ferent kinds of ſcarabs ; ſome of which are clothed with a ſtrong ſhell, 
and others with a briſtly buckler thick ſet with ſharp points or long 
horns! 
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Nl III. 
| l HEADS OF INSECTS VIEWED THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE. 
{| | Who does not perceive inability to hurt imprinted on that flexible 
Wil and rolled up proboſcis, employed by the butterfly, 1. to extra the 
Juice out of flowers ? 
| Oppole to it the thick grinders of the waſp, 2. deſtined to gnaw and 
#1 __ devour. 
$ Obſerve in the locuſt, g. a throat wide and threatening, expreſſive 
of its voracious character. 
Wi The great horn-beetle, 4. has ſomething of harſhneſs and ferocity. 
i | = Each of theſe inſects— and all that exiſt are in the ſame condition— 


fulfils the end of its creation. Each differs from all the others, as much 
| in its exter1or, as 1n its character and deſtination : and this difference 
| 


conſiſts not in the play of the moveable parts, but in their form, in their 
ſoftneſs or firmneſs, their weakneſs or ſolidity. 

The ſubjets marked 2. 3. and 4. and all other voracious inſects 
have, in their exter1or, an expreſſion of ferociouſneſs, which might fur- 
niſh ſome traitsproper to characterize the moſt odious malignity. 
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To 3:3v; . 

Let us ſtop for a-moment, to ſubjoin ſome new obſervations to thoſe 
already made, on the relation which is to be found between the hu. 
man phyſionomy and that of animals. 

It 1s evident * That Nature is. ſubjeQed to inraclably laws. She 
* has only one alphabet, only one prototype for all her produQions ; 
* 1n other words, you perpetually meet, under the ſame forms, beings 
* endowed with the ſame force, and poſſeſſing the ſame eſſence. Two 
* fimilar forms produce one and the ſame force ; the more their forms 
* approach to each other, the greater reſemblance there 1s alſo of their 
© faculties ; in proportion as the forms differ, the faculties differ alſo. 

Every being is endowed with a force, with a ſpirit which acts from 
the interior to the exterior, according to the nature of the body in 
which it reſides, and the ſituation of that body. Hence ariſe all the 
relemblances and diſſimilitudes on which are founded all the judge- 

ments we form of viſible objects. 

If there exiſts, then, a reſemblance of form between man and ani. 
mals, 1t 1s to be ſuppoſed that there is a correſponding reſemblance be- 
tween their nature, their ſenſations and their faculties. Were we able 
to draw corre&ly the profiles of men and animals, could we compare 
them mathematically—we ſhould come in time to determine with 
certainty the juſt proportion of their faculties. Much more : had we 
the means of {tripping the head of the Queen-bee of the hairs which 
cover it, and of drawing her ſilhouette by the help of a ſolar micro- 
ſcope—l believe their would be no difficulty in diſtinguiſhing this hil- 
houette from that of a common bee, and of diſcovering in it the marks 
of royalty and ſuperiority.. It is undoubtedly certain that this royal 
character muſt be viſible or perceptible to the other bees, otherwiſe 
ſhe could not be acknowledged excluſively as queen, nor her rivals be 
expelled. The bees, confined to the narrow circle of their hive, pro- 


bably perceive, by a glance, that ſupereminent force which we could 
Vor, II. L1 not 
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not diſtinguiſh without the aſſiſtance of the ſolar microſcope. If it 
were poſhble to fix with more preciſion the Telation of the contours 
of the Queen-bee, to that of the common bees, we ſhould find per- 
haps a characteriſtic trait of royalty, a phyſiognomical indication 
which would always mark the ſuperiority of an individual over its 
fellows—and this diſcovery would perhaps furniſh us with a funda- 
mental line, which might ſerve as a general rule in Phyſiognomy. I 
would give a decided preference to the profile of the Queen-bee, be- 


cauſe her ſuperiority depends not on an arbitrary choice, but ſeems 
attached to her birth. 
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Z. MONKEY 8s. 
It is well known that of all animals, the Monkey approaches neareſt 


to the human form—and yet what diſtance between the monkey and 


man !—But the more enormous this diſtance 1s, the more is man bound 
to rejoice at it, Let him carefully guard againſt that falſe humility 
which would degrade his being, by an exaggeration of the relations 
which it bears to a creature ſo much his inferior ! 

The ſcull of the monkey, as we ſhall preſently ſee, is that which 
has the greateſt analogy to the human ſcull ; and with regard to the 
faculty of forming an image of ſenſible objects, he too of all animals 
has the greateſt relation to the human ſpecies. 

Of all the different kinds of monkeys, there 1s hardly any except the 
Orang-outang and Pitheco which have a marked reſemblance to man: 
all the others are ſenſibly below the human form. 

The Orang-outang imitates all our actions—but merely in the view 
of imitating ſomewhat, and without ever attaining the end at which he 
a1ms. | 

Thoſe who take pleaſure in degrading man to the level of the 
brute, exalt the Orang-outang to the level of man. But nothing more 
is neceſlary than an accurate obſervation and compariſon, though it 
were confined ſimply to a parallel of the ſculls, in order to diſcover, 
in ſpite of all their reſemblances, the prodigious difference which muſt 
for ever ſeparate the two ſpecies.—This ſhade, ſo {light on the firſt 
glance, is ſufficient to remove the whole monkey race to an infinite 
diſtance from humanity. 

Much has been ſaid of © man in a ſtate of pure nature,—but where 
ſhall we find him in that ſtate? It no more exiſts than a © Natural Re- 
* ligion without revelation.” Is any other proof neceſſary of the non- 
exiſtence of this chimerical ſtate, than the conſtant ſuperiority of the 
human ſpecies ?—and is not the neceſlity of the doctrine of the Gol. 


pel, demonſtration ſufficient of the nullity of a religion purely natural? 
Let-- 
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Let me here preſent the traits under which man has been repre- 
ſented, when reduced to a ſtate of pure nature : © He1s painted with 
* his head covered over with briftly hair or curled wool ; his face 
* overſpread with long hairs, which, planted all over the ſurface of 
© his forehead, fall downward and cover his face—deprived, in # 
* word, of all the majeſty of the human form ; the eyes concealed, 
* ſunk and rounded like thoſe of animals; thick pouting lips ; the 
* nole flattened ; the look ſtupid, or even ferocious ; the ears and the 
* whole body ſhaggy ; the ſkin hard like black or tanned leather ; the 
* nails long, thick and hooked; the ſole of the foot furniſhed with a 
* kind of hoof, &c,” From ſuch a picture it 1s inferred, that no one 
thing 1s rendered ſenſible, with more difhculty, than the ſhades which 
ſeparate man from the brute. 

Though leſs difhicult to proſecute than ſome affett to believe it 1s, 
I leave this parallel to perſons of greater ability ; ſenſible that I have 
not talents ſufficient for eſtabliſhing the different points of compariſon, 
I confine mylelf at preſent to that of the ſculls of the two ſpecies. 

Can any one find in the monkey, the majeſty which ſits enthroned 
on the human forehead, when the hair is turned backward ? Is it nor 
a profanation of the word hair, to apply it to the mane of the mon- 
key ? In vain will you look any where but in man, for that large and 
elevated forehead which gives ſo much dignity to his phyſtonomy,, 
and that ſtately arch which ſeems deſtined to.ſerve him for a crown. 
| Where will you find theſe eye-brows drawn with ſuch exquiſite 
{kill ? Or their play, in which Le Brun diſcovered the expreſſion of 
every paſlion, and which indicates, in effe&t, much more than ever 
Le Brun fancied he had perceived in them ? 

Where do you fnd that nole ſo loſty, yet ſo graceful ? that happy 
tranſition from the noſe to the mouth ? Where find lips, that for pli- 
ancy, color, ſhape, have the ſlighteſt approximation to ours ? 


Has 
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Has the monkey cheeks, a chin, a neck, once to be compared with 
thoſe of man ?—In one word, where do you find humanity ? 

Among Savages, the new-born infant 1s man, and bears all the cha- 
racters of his ſpecies. Compare him with the Orang-outang as he 


comes from his mother's womb—and you will admit, that the former 


will ſooner riſe to the dignity of angels, than the latter to the dignity 
of man. 


Vor. II. M m MONKEYS, 
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MONKEYS 

Of all the Monkey heads preſented in the annexed POR 3. 1s the 
moſt ſtriking : it is that of the Orang-outang, otherwiſe called Jocho, 
or the man of the woods, and of all the tribe 1s that which has the 
neareſt reſemblance to man. But how ill does this illuſive reſem- 
blance ſupport the examination of an enlightened criticiſm ! 

His animal character, which places him ſo far beneath the human 
' ſpecies, pierces through the maſk under which Nature has made an 
effort to conceal the brute. This character 1s particularly diſtin- 
guiſhable : 

In his narrow forehead, which has nothing like the beautiful 
proportion of the human. 

b. In the defeQivenels, or at leaſh, in the want of effect of the white 
of the eye. 

. In the nearneſs of the eyes, or that of their orbits, which becomes 
Arikinely conſpicuous when the bones of the: ſcull are {tripped of 
muſcles and teguments. 

d. In his nole ſo exceſlively flat, too narrow in the upper part, 
PO too wide below. 

. In the poſition of his ears, placed too near the crown of the 
Net and which in man are almoſt always of the ſame height with 
the eye-brows, and parallel to the noſe. 

f. In the ſpace which ſeparates the noſe from the mouth; a ſpace 
which in the animal is almoſt as long as the chin, whereas in man it 
is generally but about half that length. | 

g. In the lips which are glued cloſe to the teeth, and form an arch 
like thoſe of other animals. : 

h. In the triangular form of the whole head. 

It would, in truth, be ſuperfluous to puſh the compariſon ſo far as 
to the neck and the hair. 
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This animal, it 1s farther alleged, has a melancholy air, and a ſtately 
gait ; that all his motions are meaſured ; that his diſpoſition is abun- 
dantly gentle, and very different from that of other monkeys ; that 
he has neither the impatience of the baboon, nor the miſchievouſneſs 
of the ſatyr, nor the petulant vivacity of the long-tailed monkeys. 

No one of theſe now under review has lips to be compared with 
ours ; and, if we except two or three, all of them preſent phyſiono. 
mies which conſtrain us, on the firſt glance, to rank them in the claſs 
of mere animals. 

Next to the Orang-outang, betwixt which and man we have pointed 
out ſuch a palpable difference, the Gibbon, 3. and 4. is the one whoſe 
form approaches neareſt to the human figure. There is a reſemblance 
ſufficiently marked between his ſcull, 24. and that of man. This 
monkey 1s of a mild diſpoſition; has gentle manners ; his motions are 
neither too briſk, nor too precipitate ; he takes quietly the food that 
is offered him ; he 1s ſenfible of cold, and afraid of moiſture : but his 
whole figure taken together has nothing human in it ; his ill-pro- 


 portioned arms reach the ground, even when he ſtands upright. 


How perceptibly 1s the brute characterized in figure 5. by the ex- 
ceſlive diſtance of the noſe from the mouth ! but on the contrary, in 4. 
10. and eſpecially 21. 23. 1t is the too great proximity of theſe parts 
which betrays the beaſt concealed under the maſk of man. 

Among the moſt traftable ſpecies of Monkeys we may farther rank 
the Maimon, 21. which, by its conformation, has the angle of the eyes 
moſt nearly approaching that of man, and which in other reſpects pal- 
ſes for a ſociable and kind animal. 

The Macaco, 6. is likewiſe commended for his gentleneſs ; but he 
is ſo hideous that it is impoſlible to look at him without horror and 
diſguſt ; he paſſes too for an animal {ſingularly capricious. 

The Mandrill, 9. 10. has ſomething ſo atrocious and diſguſting 1 in 
Tis phylonomy, that it would be 1n vain to look for the traits of hu- 
manity 
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manity in him. His ſhort and buſhy locks, the length of his noſe, or 
rather his two noſtrils, from which there is a perpetual flux of hu- 
mor which he licks up with his tongue, his purple coloured face 
furrowed on both ſides with deep and longitudinal wrinkles, the total 
ablence of a chin—Do not all theſe defetts degrade him infinitely be- 
low the moſt miſerable of mankind? He 1s not, however, among the 
moſt miſchievous of the race. 

 The:Mona, 20. is entirely deſtitute of forehead. He is allied to the 
tiger by the lower part of the face; but not one of his features ex- 
preſſes the force of man, and his figure, in general, has nothing human. 


His vivacity 1s carried to the higheſt pitch of extravagance ; alert, 


but. abundantly docile : his violence has nothing of furiouſneſs. 

The look of the Baboon, 2: 1s that of a greedy miſer ; he bears the 
character of a mean daintineſs, and diſcovers a violent inclination to 
rapacity. 

The Patas, 14. 16. commit great waſte in the plains of Senegal : 
Monkeys of this ſpecies poſleſs aſtoniſhing dexterity. 

The Chineſe Bonnets, 12. can never be rendered completely tame; 


and it is neceſſary to keep them continually chained. They fiſh very 


dexterouſly for crabs, by permitting the claw of that animal to lay 
hold of their tail, and by a ſudden jerk draw them out of the water. 

The following vignette preſents the principal characters of the 
mouth of the different kinds of monkeys. 
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the monkey, in one of the principal parts of the head. Perſons of 
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You find ſcarcely any traces of the human mouth except in t. 
and 2.; the others riſe not at all above the animal ſpecies ; the mouth 
5.18 the fartheſt removed from the human. 

It remains that I make a very important obſervation reſpecting thoſe 
human forms which are believed to have ſome analogy to the phyſ1- 
onomy of monkeys. In reality, this pretended reſemblance would be 
ſenſibly diminiſhed, were we to take the trouble to obſerve and to 
compare with ſome degree of attention ; it would totally diſappear, 
eſpecially on conſidering the foreheads, ſeeing thoſe very perſons who 
are ſuppoſed to have ſome reſemblance to this animal, have almoſt all 
of them the forehead open and frank, and conſequently differ from 


this deſcription, are commonly of conſiderable ability, active, dex- 
terous, and of great uſe in ſociety. They ſhould, however, be 
on their guard againſt the propenſity which they may have to avarice 
and cunning, two vices to which they ſeem peculiarly liable. 


VorL, II. Nn SCULL 
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SCULL OF THE MONKEY. 
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Engravid by Larkin How 


Here 1s the figure of the Scull of a monkey of the common ſpecies. 

I admit that among the Sculls of animals, there is no one which 
has ſo much conformity to that of man. | 

I diſcover in it, at the ſame time, very eſſential differences, which, 
in my opinion, are of the greateſt importance in the Science of Phy- 
ſiognomy. ES I 

The firſt and moſt ſtriking, is the ſmallneſs of the ſpace which ſe- 
parates the ſockets of the eyes. 

The ſecond, the flatneſs of the forehead, and its horizontal inclina- 
tion, eſpecially when viewed 1n profile. This trait is one of the ef. 
ſential characters which diſtinguiſh the animal from the man. 

The third ariſes from the form of the opening of the bone of the 
noſe. In the {cull of man it repreſents a heart inverted ; here, on the 
contrary, the point of the heart 1s undermoſt, and the baſe uppermoſt. 

A fourth 
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A fourth difference is that of the traits which unite the forehead 
and the noſe, the root of which is placed much higher in the fcull 
of man, than in that of the monkey. 

In the th place, the jaw of man is, proportion being preſerved, 
much larger than that of the monkey, and contains many more teeth ; 
the one before us, terminates too much in a point, and, viewed in 


; profile, projects too far forward. 


Srxthly, the chin of man is much more prominent than that of the 
monkey. When the two ſculls reſt on the lower jaw and are placed 


| beſide each other, that of the animal inclines ſo violently forward that 


you can ſcarcely perceive the face. 

The chin is the diſtinQlive charatter of man : this truth appears to 
me an ax1om in Phyſiognomy. By the word chin, I here underſtand, 
only the bony part, ſtripped of muſcles and teguments ; 1t 1s the ab- 
ſence of this part which occaſions that of the chin in all animals, 
when viewed in front. 

The profile alone preſents a jevent/ difference the moſt decidedly 
marked : it relates to the form and the extent of the hind-head, which 


in the monkey 1s infinitely more oval and ſhorter than in man. Be- 


ſides, the angle which the lower part of the under jaw here forms with 
the baſe of the hind-head, 1s almoſt a right one—whereas in man 
the lower jaw is found to be almoſt in the ſame horizontal line with 
the occipital apophyſis, of which the monkey 1s deſtitute. 

« He is then nothing but an animal, and notwithſtanding his reſem- 
« blance to man, ſo far from being the ſecond in our ſpecies, he is 
& not even the firſt in the order of brutes, becauſe he 1s not the moſt 
< intelligent.” The principal cauſe of this degradation of the mon- 
key, is the ſmallneſs of his forehead, and of the ſpace which contains. 
the brain ; all of them differences very eſſential, and too character- 
iſtic to permit us to confound him with man, 


CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In order to be thoroughly convinced of the truth of Phyſiognomy, 
and to be ſenſible of the infinite Wiſdom of Nature in the conforma.. 
tion of animals; in order to have convincing evidence that in all her 
actions ſhe is ſubject to diſtin laws, it 1s ſufficient to compare the 
profiles of all animated beings, and to obſerve : | 

a. The relation which the mouth has to the whole head ; 

b. To the eye in particular ; | 

c. This relation determined by the length of the mouth viewed ut 
prokile ; 

_ d. Determined by the form and curvature of that part; 

e. Finally, by the angle which this line forms with that-of the eye, 
ſuppoling a new line drawn through the center of the one, to the ex- 
tremity of the other. 

For example, in the human profile, the eye 1s found placed above 
the mouth at the diſtance of about fix times the breadth of the line of 
the prohle of the mouth. 

The angle of which I have juſt ſpoken, will be nearly a right one in 
a wiſe and good man—the more obtuſe it is, the more it announces a 
character decidedly animal, 

The ſame effects may be inferred from the greater or leſs diſpropor- 
tion between the length of the line of the profile of the mouth, and 
that other line which may be drawn, in idea, from the extremity of the 
mouth up to the eye. The true proportion of this part of the human 
face to the length of the profile of the mouth, is as 1. to 6. 
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OF THE HUMAN SCULL 


A. 


AUTHORS and Obſervers who have preceded me in the phyſi- 


ognomical career, ſeem to have paid only a ſlight degree of attention 
to the Scull, that part of the human body which it is of moſt impor- 


tance to ſtudy. | 
No one 1s more intereſting or more ſignificant to an attentrve Ob- 


ſerver. The knowledge of this part is the moſt ſolid foundation 
of that of man. 

I have hinted more than once, and eſpecially in the Diſſertation 
with which the firſt Volume concludes, that I conſider the bony ſy. 
tem as the ſketch of the human body ; and that, in my apprehenſion, 
the ſcull is the baſis, the abridgement of this ſyſtem, juſt as the face 
is the reſult and the ſummary of the human form m general. The 
fleſh, according to theſe principles, is only, in ſome meaſure, the co- 
loring which relieves the drawing ; and the principal object of my re- 


ſearches will be the conſtitution, the form, and the curvature of the 


ſcull. 

It is well known that the fetus is, at firſt, only a ſoft and mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtance, apparently homogeneous in all its parts. The bones 
themſelves are, in the beginning, nothing but a kind of jelly, which 
becomes in proceſs of time membranous, then cartilaginous, and, at 


length, hard and bony. 


In proportion as this jelly, ſo tranſparent and fo delicate in its ori- 


gin, grows, thickens, and loſes its tranſparency, there is obſervable in 


it a little ſpeck more firm, and more opaque, which differs from car- 
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tilage, and already partakes of the nature of bone, without its hard- 
neſs. This ſpeck may be term: d the nucleus of the bone which 1s 
going to form, the centre from which oflific ation proceeds, till it reach 
the circumference. _ 

There are perceptible in this bony germ, differences which already 
enable us to judge what will be the form of the bones, when they ſhall 
have arrived at perfe&tion. In the ſmall ſimple bones, you diſtinguiſh 
only one ſingle nucleis; in the greater, and ſuch as are groſs and angular, 
we find ſeveral, ſpringing in different places, from the primitive cart1- 
lage ; but, in this laſt caſe, the number of pieces of which the bone 
is to be compoſed, is the ſame as that of the nucle:, and all thele pieces 
are perfectly arranged and proportioned. 

In the bones of the ſcull the round nucleus appears at firſt in the 
centre of every piece, and the offification extends afterwards in all 
direQions by means of an infinite number of fibres, which the bony 
ſpeck ſends forth in form of rays, and which lengthen, thicken, harden 
by degrees, and unite by a membranous contexture. The junction 

__ of the different parts of the ſcull produces afterward thoſe indented 
ſeams, whoſe delicacy is ſo juſtly the obje& of admiration#. 

We have hitherto ſpoken only of the firſt epoch of olfification. The 
ſecond may be fixed at about the fourth or fifth month. During this 
interval the bones, and all the parts in general, aſſume a form more 
perfect and more diſtin&t, in proportion as the oſfification progreſſively 
gains upon the whole cartilage, and according to the greater or leſs 
vivacity of the foetus, and of the degree of active force which charac- 
terizes that being, even before it ſee the light. 

The bones increaſe and harden with age, following a gradation 


inſenſible, and coincident with every inſtant of the duration of 
life. 


—_ 


* Conſult Atb;nz Icones offium fatus humani, and Bidloo Anatomia corports humant. 
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Anatomiſts are not agreed in their hypotheſes reſpeCting the offifi- 
cation of the foetus—but this diſquiſition enters not into my plan, and 
I leave to future Phyſionomiſts the trouble of clearing this hitherto 
untroden path ; for my own part, I confine myſelf to what is poſitive, 
and to concluſions drawn from obſervation alone. 

Beſides, 1t 1s certain that the activity of the muſcles, of the veſſels, 
and other ſoft ſubſtances which ſurround the bones on every {ide, con- 
tributes inconcelvably to their increaſe, and the progreſs of their ſoli- 
dity. | 

What ſtill remains of cartilaginous in the newly formed bone of the 
foetus, diminiſhes, becomes firm, and whitens till the fixth and ſeventh 
month, in proportion as the bony part advances to perfe&tion. Cer- 
tain bones acquire firmneſs and ſolidity much faſter than others: this 
is the caſe with thoſe of the ſcull, and the ſmall bones which conſtitute 
the organ of hearing. The ſame bones have not always an equal de- 
gree of hardneſs, and there is ſometimes a difference in different parts 
of the ſame bone. In general, they are always harder toward the cen. 
tre and principle of offification ; and their ſolidity decreaſes in propor- 
tion as they remove from it. Farther, as the bones conſolidate, which 
takes place with the progreſs of age, their rigidity advances by {low 
and imperceptible degrees. What was ſhll cartilage in the adult, be- 
comes ſolid bone in the old man , and his whole bony ſyſtem becomes 
brittle from its having become compatt and dry. 


I. Þ- oP 06-8": 


B 
Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh the natural or eſſential form, from the acc1- 
dental. 
The natural form is nearly the ſame in all bodies, however different 
from one another as to the exterior. It is for ever determined by the 
| univerſality 
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univerſality of a common nature in beings which tranſmit life, by the 
uniform property of their ſeminal liquid, and by the circumſtances 
which naturally and invariably accompany generation. For this rea- 
ſon, man always generates a man, and every animal an animal like 
itſelf. 

The accidental form, on the contrary, is ſubject to variation in the 
ſame individual, according to circumſtances, and the influence of 
age. 

_ The natural form has its internal moulds which vary as much as 
the external contours of the face. Theſe internal moulds are the 
work of Nature, the order aſſigned by the Sovereign Creator of all 
things, to every work of his hands. It 1s the effect of an inexplicable 
predeſtination, the only one to which we are really and conſtantly 
ſubjected before we are born. Every bone has its primitive form, 
and its individual diſpoſition. It may change, and its effect does 
change every inſtant of the day ; but never will it arrive at a perfect 
reſemblance with another ſuch bone which bears the ſame name, 


| but whoſe primitive form is different. The accidental changes, how- 


ever ſenſible they may be, will not depend the leſs on that account, 
upon the primitive and individual form of the bone. Even the moſt 
violent preſſure will never alter that form, nor occaſion ſuch a devi- 
ation from nature as to render it impollible to diſtinguiſh ſuch a bone, 
from that which belongs to every other bony ſyſtem which may have 
In a word, one bone can no more loſe its 
original form, and aſſume that of a correſponding bone, than the 
Ethiopian can change his color, or the Leopard his ſpots, whatever be 
the variations to which both the one and the other are expoſed. 

You may diſcover in the bones, a great number of veſſels which 
convey to them the marrow and the nutritzye juices. 'The younger 
the ſubje& is, in the greater number are thoſe veſſels, and the more 
ſpongy and flexible alſo are ſuch bones: 

It 
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It is poſſible from the degree of hardneſs, with the aſſiſtance of expe. 
rience, to determine the age of the foetus by the inſpection of its 
bones ; but in proportion as the body increaſes and waxes old, theſe 
differences diſappear, and the more difficult it becomes. to determine 
the preciſe epoch. 

The Scull, which by degrees acquires ſo great ſolidity, is in infants 
ſoft and flexible ; 1ts internal ſurface 1s interfected by a great number 
of furrows, canals and inequalities; and it 1s the continual preſſure 
of the blood, of the veins, and ever: that of the brain, which produces 
them. 

The cavity of the ſcull is viſibly fitted to the maſs of the ſubſtances 
which it contains, and follows their growth at every age of human 
life. Thus the exterior form of the brain which imprints itſelf per- 
fetly on the internal ſurface of the ſcull, is at the ſame time the mo- 
del of the contours of the exterior ſurface. 

The maſtoidean apophyſes of the temporal bones, which are placed 


behind the auditory canal, appear neither in the fetus, nor during the 


firſt years of infancy : they acquire conhiſtency and increaſe only with 


| age. In women and perſons who lead a ſedentary life, they are ſmall, 


round and fmooth. In the peaſant, on the contrary, the porter, and 
other perſons inured to labour, they are large, covered with aſperities, 
oblique, bent forward and downward 1n the ſame direction with that 
of the correſponding muſcles. 7-4 

It is the preſſure, then, of the muſcles, and that of the parts adjoin- 
ing to the bones, which engrave upon thetr ſurface, and even in their 
fubſtance, all ſorts of deſigns and furrows. On the ſurface of the 
{cull chiefly are to be found diſtinct marks of the manner of life fol- 
lowed by the party to whom it belonged. 

The tumors which accidentally take place near the bones change 
the form of the latter by the continual preſſure they make on their 
furface. 
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There has been ſeen, even in a grown perſon, an aneuriſm formed 
in the thorax, make its way through the ſternum, and produce round 
the opening which it had forced, cavities analogous to the form of the 
abſceſs. This ſkeleton is ſaid to be preſerved in the Anatomical Ca- 
binet of Peterſburgh. It may be concluded, from a caſe ſo extraordi- 
nary, that in the order of Nature, ſimilar effe&s happen every day, and 
neceſſarily muſt happen : Gutta cavat lapidem. 

This Obſervation 1s one of the moſt important for the Science of 
Phyſhionomies. Mr. Fiſcher, from whom I have taken the liberty to 
borrow ſeveral ideas on this ſubjeR, infiſts, that it is poſſible, from the 
inſpection of the {cull only, to diſcover at leaſt charaQters diſtinguiſhed 
by a peculiar ſimplicity or energy. He explains afterwards in detail, 
by means of the total form, of the hardneſs, and the proportions of the 
{cull, the diſpoſition and total maſs of the charaQer ; and diſcovers its 
accidental diſplay, and particular diſpoſitions, in the different imprel- 
ſions produced on the bones by the muſcles of the face. Hence thoſe 
infinite differences in the bones of the Scull, varied as endlelſsly as 

languages and dialects. | 

From the whole, it follows that the bony ſyſtem is the foundation 
of Phyſiognomy, whether it be conſidered as acting. on the ſoft parts, 
or ated upon by theſe ſame parts; whether, in a word, we conſider 
it as giving and receiving the law by turns. In both caſes it will always 
be ſolid, determinate, durable, diſtinguiſhable—will bear the marks 
of what is moſt invariable in the character of man. | 
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What anſwer is now to be given to an Anti-Phyſiognomical Wit, 
* who has taken a fancy to divert himſelf at my expence ? | 
* There have been found,” ſays he, © in the catacombs near Rome, a 
* great quantity of ſkeletons, which have been taken for relicks of ſaints, 
* and 
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© and revered as ſuch. Many of the learned have ſince doubted whe- 
* ther the catacombs ſerved as tombs to the primitive Chriſtians and 
* Martyrs, and have even conjeQured that they may have been the 
* burying place of malefactors and banditti. This controverſy has 
* greatly diſturbed the devotion of the Faithful. If Phyhhognomy,” adds 
he, * 1s a Science to be depended upon, why has not Lavater been 
* ſent for, who, by the ſight and touch alone, would have ſeparated 
© the bones of the Saint from thoſe of the Thief, and thus reſtored the 
* true relicks to their former credit.” 

An impartial Defender of the Science of Phyſionomies has anſwer. 
ed this fally in the following terms. * The idea, fays he, * is plea- 
* fant enough. But after he has had his laugh at it, let him examine 
* a little the reſult of theſe reſearches, ſuppoſing them to have taken 
* place. The Phylionomiſt would probably have pointed out, in 
* many of the bones, and particularly in thoſe of the head, a multitude 
* of real differences which eſcaped the eyes of the Ignorant. And 
* when he had afterwards claſſed the heads, when he had ſucceſlively 
* eſtabliſhed their gradations, and made us ſenſible of their extremes 
* by contraſt, we ſhould not have been far, perhaps, from acquieſcing 
* in his hypotheſes, reſpecting the properties and the activity of the 
* brain which theſe ſculls formerly contained. 


* Beſides, 1s 1t not well known that a great many banditti have di. 


- © tinguiſhed themſelves by an aſtoniſhing degree of ſpirit and attivity ? 


* And can we ſay as much of moſt of the Saints whole names make a 
* figure in the calendar ? The queſtion becomes accordingly a moſt - 
* intricate one ; and the Phyſionomiſt is very excuſable if he decline 
* to give a ſolution of 1t, and refer the deciſion to an infallible Judge.” 

Thus far Mr. Nicolai. His anſwer is good ; but it does not appear 
to me a ſuſhcient one. Let us endeavour to place the ſubject in its ' 
cleareſt light. 
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* To diſtinguiſh the ſaint from the robber, by the ſcull merely, 
Who ever pretended it ? 

When you would form a judgement of men, of their opinions and 
their Works, it ſeems to me that candor requires, firſt of all, that you 
ſhould enter into their views, and not impute to them ideas which 
never were theirs. 

I know of no Phylionomiſt who has advanced the pretenſion which 
our Critic combats; ſure I am at leaſt, that I never arrogated it to 
myſelf. | 

I will maintain it, however, as a truth moſt eaſily to be demon- 
ſtrated : * that the ſimple form of the ſcull, its proportions, its hard- 
* neſs or ſoftneſs, are ſufhcient to determine in the groſs, with the 

* utmoſt certainty, the energy or the weakneſs of the character of the 
* mdividual to whom it belonged.” 

It 15 much more evident, and I have ſaid it already more than once, 
that energy and weaknels are, in themſelves, neither vices nor virtues. 
They conſtitute neither the Saint nor the Demon. 


In a word, every man has 1t in his power to make what uſe of his 


faculties he thinks proper, and may employ his ſtrength, as his wealth, 


to the benefit or the detriment of Society ; and one may with the 
ſame ſtock of wealth become a Saint or a Demon. Finally, the uſe 
of the poſitive force is as arbitrary as that of the natural force with 
which a man is endowed from his birth ; and, as of a hundred Rich. 
men ninety nine will not become Saints, ſo likewiſe, of a hundred 
men born with a primitive force clearly decided, ſcarce will one make 


| the ule of it to which it was deſtined. 


When there 1s found, then, in ſuch or ſuch a ſcull traces of great 
ſolidity, it 1s unwarrantable immediately to conclude, * That ſuch a 
* one was a Highwayman ;* but you will riſk nothing in affirming, 
* That you diſcover in 1t a ſuperabundance of impulſive force, which, 
* unleſs you ſuppole at the ſame time certain reſtrictions and modifica- 


tions, 
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* tioris, renders it extremely probable that this man had the ſpirit of 


* conqueſt—that he was the General of an Army, a Conqueror, a Ce- 


* ſar—or a highwayman, a Cartouche : that, in certain circumſtances 
* he would have ated in ſuch a manner ; that in a: different ſituation 
* he would have taken other ſpecific meaſures ; but always with the 
* ſame violence and iampetuoſity, always as a Deſpot and a Conqueror.” 

Thus one may be able to: ſay, on inſpecting. the bones of - certain 
ſculls, © That the texture, the form, the ſoftneſs of their parts, evident- 
* ly indicate a feeble ſubje&t, endowed only with the faculty of con- 
© celving ideas, and deſtitute of all impulſive force or creative energy. 
* —That in ſuch a conjunQture perſons whoſe ſculls are thus conſtructed 
* would have acted feebly ; that they would have been naturally as 
* incapable of reſiſting ſtrong temptations, as of forming great enter- 
* prizes. In the world they would have become coquettes, libertines 
* in private life, and falſe devotees in a convent.” 

The ſame force, the ſame ſenſibility, the ſame conception, produce 
eſfets and receive impreſſions which vary without end. 

This enables us to conceive, as has been already remarked, that 
predeſtination- and free will may be allied in the ſame ſubjett. 

Conduct a man of the moſt ordinary underſtanding to. a: charnel 
houle ; point out to him the difference of the ſculls, and he will ſoon 
diſcover, or at leaſt feel, after what you ſhall have told him : * that 
* one announces energy, and another weaknels ; this. obſtinacy, and 
* that levity.” 

Find there by chance the fcult of a Ceſar, that of a Michael-An- 
gelo; who would be ſo ſtupid as not to diſcover in it the charaQter- 
tic expreſſion of extraordinary energy, of firmneſs not to be ſhaken ? 
And, notwithſtanding their differences, muſt we not aſcribe to them 
equally an influence more deciſive, effects more durable than thoſe 
which could have been produced by a ſcull ſmooth and half-oval ? 
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And the Scull of Charles XII. with what characters muſt it not 


have been impreſſed ? How different undoubtedly is it fron that of 


his Hiſtorian Voltaire? Compare the ſcull of Judas Iſcariot with that 
of Chriſt by Holbein—and do you aſk, which 1s the traitor ? where 
1s innocence betrayed ?—Can you heſitate? no, certainly. 

It is not difficult without doubt to pronounce between two heads 
exceedingly different, between that of a highwayman and that of a 
Saint. The differences are too ſtriking 1n this caſe, to permit the per. 
ſon who has caught them to draw vanity from it, and to flatter him- 
ſelf that he is able to diſtinguiſh in general the Saint from the Robber, 
by means of the ſcull only. 

I ſhall finiſh this article by mentioning an hiſtorical trait known to 
the whole world. There were found formerly on the field of battle 
the bones which remained there many years after the combat, and the 
diſtinction was even then ſenſible between the ſculls of the effeminate 
Mede and the warlike Perſian. The ſame thing has, I believe, been ſaid 
of the Swiſs and Burgundians ; and this will prove, at leaſt, that it has 
been deemed poſlible to diſcover {imply by the inſpettion of the ſcull, 
the difference of the manner of life, and that of the ſeveral powers of 


different nations, and to diſtinguiſh one people from another. 


= RE 


D. ADVICE To THE PHYSIONOMIST RESPECTING THE IMPORTANCE 
| OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCULL. 

The intelligent Phyſionomiſt ought therefore to bend his whole 

attention to the form of the head. He ought to apply himſelf to ob. 

ſerve, to determine the firſt form of that of infants, to follow it 


through the infinite and relative changes which it undergoes. He 


ought to perfe&t himſelf in this ſtudy to ſuch a degree as to be able to 


ſay, at firſt ſight of the head of a new born infant, one of fix months, 


or 
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or of one or two years old, * In ſuch a given caſe this bony ſyſtem 
* will form and deſign itſelfin ſuch a manner.” He mult be able at 
ſight of the ſcull of a young man of ten, of -twelve, of twenty four 
years, to ſay, * that ſcull had ſuch a form eight, ten, or twenty years 
* ago—and unleſs ſome extraordinary accident happen, it will aſſume 
* ſuch another form eight, ten, or twenty years hence.” He ought to 
be ſufficiently acquainted with individual forms to foreſee in the in- 
fant, what the youth will be, and in the youth the full grown man ; 
and reciprocally the youth in the adult, the infant in the youth, the 
new born child in him who has reached the ſecond year, the embryo 
in the infant at the breaſt. 

He ought—and the time will come when he ſhall be able to do this, 
| —And then Phyſiognomy will be ſupported by its natural baſis ; then 
it will take deep root, and become like a tree on which the fowls of 
heaven build their neſts, and under the ſhade of which the wiſeſt and 
beſt of men come to repoſe themſelves and to adore. Hitherto our 
ſcience 1s only a ſingle grain of feed, which 1s thrown away becauſe 
its value is not underſtood. 

Ye who adore the Infinite Wiſdom which forms and difpoſes all 
things, O, ſtop for a moment longer to contemplate with me the ſcull 
of man ! 


We diſcover in that ſcull, ſtripped of its covering, the ſame varie- 


ties which manifeſt themſelves in the whole external form of man. 


The ſequel will exhibit proofs of it, and will evince, that with it pro- 
perly we muſt begin, if the Science of Phyſionomies be any thing 
more than a ſimple amuſement, if it 1s to become a benefit to Society; 
and men will be convinced that the inſpettion of the bones of the 
ſcull, of their form and contour, ſpeak, if not every thing, at leaſt 
moſt frequently, much more than all the reſt. 
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E. OF THE SCULLS OF INFANTS. 
You may diſtinguiſh at once the deſign of an infant's {: ull, thougtr 
detached from the other parts of the body, and it would be 
difhcult to confound it with that of a grown perſon. It would be ne- 


ceſſary only, for the painter to attend more to the expreſſion of every 


eſſential quality, and be carefully on his guard againſt generalizing 
what ought to be charaQterized—a fault into which Painters and ſo 
many pretended Phyſtonomiſts are every day falling. 

There are difcoverable, then, in the head of an infant, charatters 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from that of every other individual of the 
human ſpecies ; and theſe diſtinive ſigns reſide as well in the allem- 
blage and form of the whole, as in every part taken ſeparately. 

It 1s well known that the head of the infant 1s much too large in 
relation to the reſt of the body, and that this diſproportion 1s parti- 
cularly apparent in an infant newly born, or one that has not ſeen 
the light. In like manner, on comparing the ſculls of the fetus, the 
infant and the grown perſon, it will be found, if I am not deceived, 
that the part of the ſcull which contains the brain, 1s larger than thoſe 
which form the reſt of the face and the jaws; it 1s this, I believe, 
which uſually makes the forehead in children, eſpecially the upper 
part of it, ſo very prominent. 'The bones of the two jaws, and the 
teeth of which they contain the germ, unfold themſelves more at 


leiſure, and arrive at perfe&tion by a ſlower proceſs. "The lower 
part of the head, in general, increaſes more than the upper, till it has. 


attained its full growth. The maſtoidean apophyſes, and ſome others 


which are placed behind and under the ear, appear not till after the 


birth. The ſame obſervation applies to moſt of the pituitary ſinuses, 
which are to be found in the ſubſtance of the jaws. The conical 
figure of theſe bones, the number of angles, of edges and epiphyſes 
which compoſe one and the ſame body with them, the continual play 


of the muſcles which are attached to theſe ſolid protuberances, are 


{ufficient 
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ſufficient to explain with eaſe thoſe accretions and changes which the 


bony and rounded cavity of the brain no longer admits of from the 
moment it 15 incloſed on all ſides, and the ſeams are conſolidated. 

This unequal growth of the two principal. parts of the ſcull, for I 
mult not ſtop to obſerve ſeparately every part, and every one of the 
bones of the head, this mequality, I ſay, muſt neceſſarily produce great 
differences in the whole. To which might be farther added, thoſe 
which ariſe from the edges, ridges, angles and windings, TG from 
the action of the naſcles. 

In proceſz of time, the anterior part of the face will lengthen and 
puſh forward, under the' forehead ; and, as the lateral parts, that is to 
ſay, the temporal bones, will retire more in proportion as they offify 
and unfold themſelves, the ſcull, which in the foetus tapered down. 
ward in form of a pear, will ſoon loſe that figure. 

The frontal and pituitary ſinuses too are not formed till after the 
birth ; for which reaſon, we never lee in infants any elevation above 
the noſe, nor about the eye-brows.: 

The ſame thing may ſometimes be remarked in grown perſons, when 
theſe cavities are entirely wanting, or too {mall. In general, they 
vary exceedingly. 

The nole likewiſe undergoes great changes ; but I know not what 
ſhare the bones have in all its progreſſive variations, this part being 
almoſt entirely cartilaginous. All this would require an accurate 
compariſon of many ſculls, and heads of children, and of grown perſons 
of all ages ; or rather of one head with itſelf at different ages, which 
we ſhall be enabled to perform by means of ilhouettes. A ſeries of 
heads traced in this manner through the different ſtages of life, would 
be a moſt intereſting ſubject of inveſtigation to an Obſerver. 
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F. 

Here are ſeveral ſculls of infants. The upper part of the vignette 
repreſents that of a child three years and a half old. It is remarka- 
ble for the ſingularity of that arched outline, which extends from the 
hollow of the noſe down to the tip of the chin. Had this head been 
permitted to attain it sfull growth, the female to whom it belonged 
would probably have been very judicious, but ſomewhat of a goſbp. 

Below I preſent the figure of the ſculls of two infants from tour to 
five months old. You perceive, at the firſt glance, the imperfection 


of all the bony parts, and particularly that of the temporal bones, and 


of the two jaws. The progreſs of Nature in her produQtions, is only 
in proportion as they become neceſlary. 
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G. DIFFERENCE OF SCULLS RELATIVELY TO SEXES AND 
NATIONS. 

Mr. de Fiſcher has publiſhed a very intereſting Diſſertation, the 
object of which 1s, to point out the difference of the bones relatively 
to Sex and Nation. I ſhall extra& ſome paſſages from it. 

The examination and compariſon of the internal and external ſtruc- 
ture of heads, furniſh alone an eaſy method of diſtinguiſhing the ſculls 
of one ſex from thoſe of the other. Labour and ſtrength are afligned 
to man ; beauty was reſerved for woman, whom her form calls to the 
propagation of the ſpecies. You diſcover accordingly, in the bones 
of the male, the ſigns of vigor and force ; his ſkeleton and ſcull are | 
more ealily analyzed, as, in general, features bold and ſtrongly mark- 
cd are more eaſily hit, than ſuch as are weak and leſs finiſhed. 

The ſtructure of the bony ſyſtem in general, and that of the ſcull 
in particular, is evidently more ſolid in man than in woman. The 
ſkeleton of the one increaſes in breadth and thickneſs from the 
haunches up to the ſhoulders. Broad ſhoulders and a ſquare figure 
announce, then, robuſt conſtitutions. The ſkeleton of the other, on 
the contrary, diminiſhes as it aſcends, becomes ſmaller and more {len- 
der in the upper part, and almoſt always terminates in a round. 
Some of her bones are even more delicate, more ſmooth, {leeker 
and more rounded ; they have ligaments leſs ſtrong, fewer edges, and 
angles leſs projecting. 

We may likewiſe appeal to the authority of Santorin in favor of 
the difference of ſculls-in the two ſexes. * The cavities of the mouth, 
* of the palate, and of all the parts which compoſe the exterior organ 
* of ſpeech, are, according to him, ſmaller in women than in men; 
* their chin is narrower and rounder ; and conſequently more analo- 

* gous to the hollow of the mouth.” 

The roundnels of the ſcull, and its angular form, ought then, in 
general, to be conlidered in Phyliognomy as an eſſential prognoſtic : 

they 
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they may become the ſource of a multitude of particular obſervations. 
The Work of Mr. de Fiſcher furniſhes examples and proofs of it. 
There 1s no perfett reſemblance between one man and another, ne1- 


of their body. The ſame thing holds with reſpect to the bony {yftem : 
there exiſts a difference between its parts, not only in different nations, 
but alſo amongſt perſons the moſt nearly related to one another — 
though in the ſame family, and the ſame nation, the differences are 
not ſo clearly marked, as in nations far removed from each other, 
and in perſons whoſe manner of life 1s entirely different. The more 
cloſely men are allied by the ties of blood, and thoſe of fociety—the 
more they reſemble one another in language, way of hving, manners, 
in a word, by the conformation of the exterior parts, as far as they 
are {ſuſceptible of modification by accidental cauſes. For this reaſon, 
a kind of reſemblance is obſervable between nations who maintain an 
intercourſe commercial and politzcal, Their form is, in ſome mea- 


ſure, aſſimilated, through the influence of climate, the power of imi- 


tation and of habit ; ſprings which act ſo powerfully on the nature of 
the body, and that of the mind, in other words, on our faculties, vi- 


ſible and concealed. This aſhimilation, however, deſtroys not the 


national character, which remains ſtill the ſame, and which 1t is often 
eaſier to perceive than to deſcribe. 

I leave to the reſearches and obſervations of a man of genius like 
Mr. Camper, a ſubject ſtill involved in ſo much obſcurity. I frankly 
acknowledge, that I want the ability, leiſure and opportunity which 


are requilite to the elucidation of it, by new and important diſco- 


Veries, 

Without entering into the minute differences of the homologous 
bones of different nations, I reſtri&t myſelf to ſome examples drawn 
from the conformation of the Whole, in Nations very remote from 
one another, which will evince, that though it be undoubtedly the 


form 
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form of the face which more eſpecially preſerves the ſtamp: of the 
particular charadter of every nation, receiving better the impreſſion 
of the mind ; nevertheleſs, the diverſity of force, of firmneſs, of 
ftru&ure, and even of proportion between the parts of the ſkeleton, 
manifeſt ſomething of theſe charaCteriſtic differences of nations. 

The ſcull of a Dutchman, for example, is more rounded 1n every 
ſenſe; the bones of it are broader, more uniform, have fewer curves, 
and, in general, have the form of an arch leſs flattened on: the fides. 

The ſcull of the Calmuck has an appearance much more rude and 
coarſe ; it is flattened a-top, prominent on the ſides, and, at the fame 
time, firm and compatt ; the face is broad and flat. 

That of the Ethiopian is ere& and Riff, ſuddenly narrowed toward 
the top, ſharpened above the eyes, projeQing below, elevated and 
ctobutar m the hinder part. 

The forehead of the Calmuck is flat and low, that of the Ethio- 
pian higher and more ſharpened. And in Europeans the vault of the 
hind-head is more arched, and rounded in form of a globe, than in 


the Negro, and the African in general. 


FP... FF WF 3-2 


ADDITION. 
The ſculls preſented on the annexed plate, belonged to ſubjeRs of 


different nations. - 


1. Is that of a German ; every thing about it bears the impreſs of 
a European head, and it ſenſibly differs from the three which follow. 
'Fhe hinder part is thicker, the fore part more ſlender; the forehead 
better arched than the others, is neither too ſtraight nor too round. 


'The individual to whom it belonged was neither a fimpleton nor a 
genius ; he was of a charaQter, cold, refle&ing and aQtive. 
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2. Is the ſcull of an Indian; it is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the 
firſt. The crown of the head is more pointed, the hind-head more 
ſhortened, the bones of the jaw, and of the whole face, infinitely 
thicker. A ſcull thus conformed announces a perſon whoſe appetites 
are groſs and ſenſual, and incapable of being affeted by mental 
pleaſure and delicacy of feeling. 

That of the African, g. differs from both the preceding, in the 
hind-head, which is much narrower, and by the ſize of the bone, 
which ſerves as its baſe ; beſides, the bone of the noſe 1s too ſhort, 
and the ſockets of the teeth advance too much ; hence that little flat 
noſe, and thoſe thick lips, which are natural to all the nations of Af. 
rica. I am particularly ſtruck with the ſenſible diſproportion be- 
tween the forehead and the reſt of the profile. That excepted, the 


arch of the forehead conſidered by itſelf, bears not that character of 


ſtupidity which 1s manifeſt in the other parts of the head. 

The Nomade Tartar, or Calmuck, 4. The forehead has a reſem- 
blance to that of the monkey, not by its ſituation, but by its flatneſs. 
The orbits of the eyes are very much ſunk; and the bone of the 
noſe ſoſhort and ſo flat, that it ſcarcely projects beyond the adjoining 
bones. That of the chin 1s more pointed and prominent, but at the 
ſame time ſo ſmall, that it produces in the whole an outline bending 
inward, the effect of which is very diſagreeable. The curves of the 
other three faces are much more prominent. A flat forehead and 
ſunk eyes generally pals for ſigns of cowardice and rapacity. Reader, 
keep in remembrance an inconteſtable truth, which experience, by a 
thouſand examples, has confirmed: © That every remarkable conca- 
* vity 1n the profile of the head, and conſequently in its form, denotes 
« weakneſs of mind : it ſeems as if this part were ſinking in ſearch of 


* ſupport, as a feeble conſtitution naturally ſeeks to prop itſelf by fo- 
* reign aid,” . 
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We now proceed to the ſecond part of the plate, It contains five 
ſculls drawn after Veſal, 1. 

It was of importance for me to know if among fo 1 many Adder 
who have written on Anatomy, there were none who had thought of 
examining the difference of ſculls, in order to deduce from thence 
conſequences reſpecting the charaGter, or to determine the proportions 
of their contours. I have made the moſt accurate reſearches into this 
ſubject; I have conſulted our moſt celebrated Phyſicians, ſuch as 
Geſliner and Haller ; and the reſult of my inveſtigation is reduced to 
the paſſage from Veſal which I am going to quote, and to the five 
ſculls the drawing of which I have got copied, 2. 

According to this Author, the form of the ſcull, a. is the only 
one that is natural ; it has the figure of a lengthened ſpheroid, flat- 
tened on both ſides, projetting before and behind. 

I cannot bring myſelf to call this form the only natural one ; I am 
even perſuaded that there are ſeveral ſculls whoſe contours are more 
beautiful, more ſymmetrical, and which announce more intelligence. | 
For example, if the forehead inclined more backward, and the ſcull 
were a little more elevated and more arched—i1t certainly would gain 
conſiderably, though, even in its preſent ſtate, it promiſes a cha- 


_ racter profound and judicious. 


Veſal diſtinguiſhes ſeveral kinds of ſculls, what form 1 is defect. 
Ive. 
© 1. That whoſe anterior arch is not ſufficiently prominent.' Such 
is the ſcull e. which, conſidering the flattened contour of the coronal, 
muſt have been that of an 1deot. 
* 2, The forms, b. whoſe anterior protuberances are irregular.” 
The hinder part of this head is ſtill more ſo; it would be leſs defect- 
ive 
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ive if the coronal were more contrated toward the root of the noſe, 


if it were more ſtrongly marked, and leſs rounded. 

* The defeQtive ſculls of the third ſort, c. have protuberances nei- 
© ther behind nor before.” And undoubtedly this head is that of an 
ideot from the birth ; it 1s perceptible eſpecially from the teeth, and 
the relation of thoſe in the upper jaw to the chin. 

© In aword, the form of face d. is not natural, inaſmuch as the two 
* protuberances are found on the ſides, inſtead of being placed before 
* and behind.” If the profile of this forehead were entirely perpen- 
dicular, and retired leſs in the under part, it would not be ſtupid. 
What renders it ſo, is the angle which the forehead forms with the 
bone of the noſe. | ES 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable deformities ; to which may be ad- 
ded, the ſculls whoſe profile 1s round or perpendicular ; thoſe which 
are flat before, and too ſunk or too elevated a-top, 3. 
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ouſting. Theſe are not the only faults I could point out, but I ſatisfy 
myſelf with remarking, that Anatomiſts and Deſigners of the greateſt 
ability have not paid ſufficient attention to the difference of ſculls, 
though it be ſo ſtriking and ſo eſſential. 

3. Verum Calonun alibi, hanc figuram excogitari quidem, non 
autem in rerum natura conſiſtere poſle afhirmat, quamvis interim Ve- 
netiis puer multis partibus deformis, exadmodum amens, hac figura 
hodie conſpiciatur. Imo, apud Bononienſes mendicus obambulat, 
cui caput quadratum, fed latius paulo quam longius contigit. Preter- 


ea Genuez puellus annos natus forte tres, a mendica oſtiatim circum- | 


latus eſt, et paulo poſt in nobliſſima Belgarum Braþantia ab hiſtrio- 
nibus fuit propoſitus, cujus caput in utrumque latus protuberans duo- 
bus virorum capitibus grandius exſtitit. 

Genuenſium, contmues our Author, et magis adhuc Grecorum et 
Turcarum capita, globi fere imaginem exprimunt, ad hanc quoque 
(quam 1llorum non pauci elegantem et capitis, quibus varie utuntur, 
tegumentis accomodam cenſent) obſtetricibus, nonunquam magna 
matrum fſolicidudine opem ferentibus. Germani vero compreſlo 
plerumque occipitio et lato capite ſpeantur, quod pueri in cunis 
dorlo ſemper incumbant. Belgis oblongiora ceteris propemodum 
relervantur permanentve capita, quod matres ſuos puerulos faſciis in- 
volutos 1n latere et temporibus potiſſimum dormire ſinant*, 


* Galen however in another partof his writings affirms, that ſuch a figure may exiſt in idea, but cannot in the 
nature of things, though at Venice, a male child in many reſpetts deformed, and entirely deſtitute of reaſon, may 
be ſeen at this day, of this very figure. At Bologna too there is a well known beggar with a ſquare head, but 
ſomewhat broader than long. Beſides, there was a little boy, perhaps about three years old, carried about trom 
door to door in Genoa by a beggar woman, and afterwards exhibited by itinerant players all over Brabant, whole 
head, having a huge protuberance on either fide, was larger than the heads of two men. 

The heads of the Genoeſe, continues our Author, and ſtill more thoſe of the Greeks and Turks, nearly reſemble 

the figure of a globe, to produce which form (not a few of them conſidering it as perfettly elegant, and adapted 
to the various integuments of the head in uſe among them) the midwives ſometimes exert themlelves, promp- 
ted by the great anxiety of the mothers on this ſubjeft. The Germans, on the contrary, are generally remarkable 
for a breadth of ſcull, and compreſſed hind-head, becauſe when children in the cradle they always fleep on the 
back. The heads of the inhabitants of the Netherlands continue through life more oblong than thoſe of other 
Nations, becauſe mothers eccuſtom their infants to lleep on the ſide and pe, wrapt up in {wadling cloths. 


I allow 
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I allow that forced preſſures and poſitions may have an influence on 
the form of the head, and conſequently on the intelligence and capa- 
city of the child ; but on the other hand, I likewiſe believe, that the 
violent preſſure, which 1s unavoidable even in the eaſieſt labours, 
does no real injury to the principal form. The natural elaſticity of the 
parts repairs every thing, and reſtores the order of the whole. What 
has not the noſe to undergo in the birth, a ſubſtance ſtill ſo ſoft? Its 
elaſticity, however, is ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh it. May 1t not be con- 
cluded from thence, that if a cartilage ſo delicate can recover from 
the compreſſions which it undergoes—much greater efforts muſt be 
neceſſary irrecoverably to derange the ſolidity and elaſticity of the 
ſcull. The ſame thing may be ſaid reſpeCting the falls and blows to 
which moſt children are liable, without any injury to the brain or the 
form of the forehead. It muſt be admitted, however, that ſtupidity 
in children 1s often the effe&t of the unmerciful chaſtiſements which 
parents and ſchoolmaſters ſo abſurdly employ. | 

Our Author remarks elſewhere: * Quod non naturales vocate capi- 
tis effigies etiam in egregie prudentibus (quandoquidem ſcilicet cere- 
brum nulla propria admodum indigeat figura) interdum ſpectentur ; 
etiamdſ1 tales calvariz, ac potiſhiimum ſuturarum ſpecie a naturali for- 
ma differentes, nobis in ceemiteriis perquam varo eſe offerant, ut 
profeQto ſubinde forſan occurrerent, {fi Alpium que Italiam ſpe&ant, 
accolarum ccemiteria ſcrutaremur, quum illos homines non diQis 


modo capitis figuris, ſed longe etiam magis diſcrepantibus, deformes 
eſle audiamus, 


* Thoſe forms of the head called non-natural are ſometimes found to belong to perſons of ſuperior wiſdom ; 
for the brain needs no certain and appropriated figure ; though ſuch ſculls, and eſpecially in the appearance of the 
ſutures, different from the natural, ſeldom preſent themſelves to obſervation in our church-yards, as would per- 
haps now and then be the cafe, were we to examine the burying-places of the inhabitants of the Alps on the ſide 


next to Italy, as we are aſſured theſe people have not only thoſe deformities of the head which have been already 
mentioned, but others flill more widely different from the natural figure, 


H. Here 
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Here are the ſilhouettes of the bony part of three heads. Smile 
or not as you pleaſe, they preſent fats. You ſee here neither mien, 
' nor features, nor motion, and yet theſe three ſculls are not for that. 
leſs expreſſive. To deſtroy theſe fadts, it would be neceſſary to pro. 
_ duce others which proved the contrary. Every other mode of pro. 
ceeding 1s unworthy of the Sage, unworthy of every one who loves 
truth, and 1s incompatible with ſound Philoſophy. 
This 1s the judgement I would pronounce on theſe. ſculls ; I be- 
| lieve it to be infallible, becauſe it is diftated by experience. 
No. 1, is the moſt acute and at the ſame time the weakeſt. You 
evidently perceive in it the charaQter of a woman naturally attentive 
[1 to little things, to neatneſs and accuracy, under the dominion of ava- 
W |! rice and a reſtleſs ſpirit, and deſtitute of ſagacity except in trifles. 

No. 2. though of a delicate conſtitution, has however neither the 
weakneſs nor the littleneſs of the preceding. 

No. 3. is a male ſcull. You obſerve in it the frontal ſinuses, which 
are rarely or never to be found in the female ſcull. This charatter 
is the frankeſt, the moſt ſincere and moſt judicious of the three— 
without being a genius of the firſt, nor even of the ſecond order. 


I. The 
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The firſt profile, taken as a whole and compared with the ſecond, 
is too perpendicular, and bears upon it the indication of want of.un- 
derſtanding and delicacy. But this defect is in ſome meaſure effaced 
by the chin, and by the angle which the noſe farms with the forehead. 
The Obſerver will preſently diſcover, in the outline extending from 
the root of the noſe up to the crown of the head, the expreſſion of 
obſtinacy deſtitute of energy. 

The other profile is very different from the firſt, You diſtinguiſh 
in 1t the deſign of a great acquiline noſe, ſingular force in the pitui- 
tary ſinuses of the forehead, much coarſeneſs in the lengthened under 
part of the face; little delicacy and reſerve ; an air inſipid, harſh 
and inſenſible; a mixture of malice, cunning and ſtupidity. 
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2. Is the {cull of an old man who was beheaded ; it is chiefly re. 
markable for the protuberances of the jugular bone, and its pointed, 
angular chin. The forehead is ordinary without being ignoble, and 
indicates quickneſs of conception. 

2. Another head of a decapitated old man, whoſe ſcull is in itſelf 
of an extraordinary thickneſs. The outline of the forehead would 
be admirable, were it drawn with more truth and boldneſs. 
The eyes were probably very much ſunk ; at leaſt the contour of 
the forehead leads one to think ſo; and ſuch eyes, combined with 
ſuch a forehead, always promiſe great penetration ; they announce a 
mind firm, calm, piercing, and a diſpoſition to cunning, 
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In order to extend, and the better to fix our phyſiognomical dif. 
coveries, it will be neceſſary likewiſe to ſtudy the {cull in different 
poſitions ; Ihere preſent one which is ſingularly remarkable. 

Obſerve firſt of all in a ſcull, the form, the ſize and the relation of 
the whole; its greater or leſs reſemblance to the oval; the propor- 
tion of the height to the breadth in general. 

In the poſition of the one before us, it is of an oblong form ; view- 
ed in front it would be of the ſmall ſpecies. The interval to the 
coronal ſuture 1s conſiderable. 

Obſerve, in the ſecond place, the anterior curve which projects be- 
yond the reſt of the ſcull: it is intereſting, and eaſy to unfold its 
meaning. 

In this ſcull, at leaſt in the drawing, this curve is one of the leaſt 
expreſhve. Better arched, or more regularly bent, it would promiſe 


much more character, that 1s, greater energy and penetration. 
| *-. -Gonlider, 
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_ Conſider, thirdly, the three ſutures, their curvature in general, 
and above all their delicacy. I ſhall not yet undertake to explain 
their ſignification, but in the mean time, it may be conſidered as 
certain that Nature is ever exact, ever true, even in her minuteſt 
details. 

Finally, one ought to examine the under part of the head, the 
curve which reſults from that poſition, and in particular the cavity, 
the flatneſs, or the arch of that portion upon which the {cull reſts. 

In the one before us we ſhall diſtinguiſh : 6g 

a. The arch produced by the row of teeth; its pointed or Hat 
form will mark to us weakneſs or energy. 

b. The delicacy or coarſeneſs of the upper jaw. 

Cc. The form and ſize of the aperture. 

d. The thickneſs of the ſphenoid. 

e. The maſtoidean apophyles. 

f, And chiefly the rugged face of the occipital bone. 
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The forehead viewed from top to bottom preſents ſtill differences of 
another kind, and which are moſt ſignificant. 

The language of nature, ſuch as I find it here expreſſed in theſe 
detatched ſculls, in a ſingle part, in a ſimple ſeaion of the ſcull, ap- 
pears to me clear and deciſive. | 7 | 

The man who perceives not here a ſubje& of new diſcovery, may 
very poſlibly be amiable, reſpe&able, uſeful to ſociety, a friend to 
humanity—but aſfuredly he will never be a Phyſionomiſt. And, 
after all, is it abſolutely neceſſary that every one ſhould be ſuch ? 

The firſt contour is that of an ordinary man, who, without being 
ſtupid, riſes not however above the level of mediocrity. 

The ſecond is the character of a very judicious man, 

The third is drawn after a buſt of Locke, | 

Vor. II. X Xx N. The 
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The more we vary our obſervations on the human body, the more 
we ſtudy its contours under different points of view, the better ſhall 
we know, by means of theſe, the charafter and mind of man, and be 
able to determine the external ſigns of his faculties and of his aCtivity. 

Let any one draw the human figure in its natural fize, in every 
poſſible poſition, were it only in ſilhouette ; take it in front, or from 
behind, in profile, half-profile, or quarter proftile—I am certain 
there might be derived from theſe drawings many new and important 
diſcoveries, which would lead to the knowledge of the univerſal ſig- 
nification of the ſtructure of our body. 

I have purſued the road which appeared to me the ſimpleſt ; and, 
leaving the face entirely out, I have deſigned ſome heads which 1 
know, and whole charatters eſſentially differ. 

For this purpoſe I have choſen three naked heads of very unequal 


faculties—and have been {ingularly ſtruck with their difference. 
The 
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The firſt head 1s that of a man more aſſiduous in labor than prompt 
in execution ; of a character calm, generous, ſenſible, firm and ſim. 
ple, of a ſound underſtanding, and profound genius. His memory 
is not very happy , he has a great deal of wit, but his fallies are rather 
ſenſible than lively. 

The ſecond 1s the head of a Poet ; -but I perceive in 1t neither the 
calmneſs of reaſon, nor perhaps even that degree of judgement which 
is abſolutely neceſſary in order to determine and develop objets 
with ſagacity. 

The third is that of an 1deof. His funk neck, his form conltrained, 
oval and pointed, form a ſhocking aſſemblage. 

In examining heads ſtripped of the hair, I have always found that 
thoſe, which, viewed from behind, bend inwards like a circle towards 
the top, are to be placed in the firſt rank ; thoſe whoſe form is flat, 


contain minds of the middling or even inferior order; finally, thoſe 


which terminate in a point, announce decided ſtupidity. 
$6 #0: 


REMARK, 

By Judgement, I mean the faculty of knowing and determining 
with accuracy the ſigns of relations and thoſe of differences. 

By Reaſon, the faculty of knowing with precifion the objects them. 


ſelves, and of diſtinguiſhing what in them is analogous or hetero- 
geneOus, 


FRAGMENT ELEVENTH. 


OF SILHOUETTE SS 


A. 

The Subjetts treated in the preceding Fragments, lead us naturally 
to Silhouettes. 

The Silhouette of the human body, or of the face only, is of all 
portraits the feebleſt and the leaſt finiſhed ; but, on the other hand, it 
1s the juſteſt and the moſt faithful, when the light has been placed at a 
proper diſtance, when the ſhade is drawn upon a perfetly ſmooth 
ſurface, and the face placed in a poſition perfectly parallel to that 
ſurface. Such a copy 1s weak, for it preſents nothing poſitive, and 
gives only the exterior contour of half the face; it is faithful, for it 


' 1s the immediate impreſs of Nature, and bears a charatter of origi- 


nality which the moſt dexterous Artiſt could not hit, to the ſame de- 
gree of perfeCtion, in a drawing from the hand. 

What more imperfect than the portrait of the human figure drawn 
after the ſhade! And yet what truth does not this portrait poſleſs ! 


This fpring ſo ſcanty, is, for that reaſon, the more pure. 


The ſilhouette exhibits only a ſingle line of the figure which it re- 
preſents. We ſee in it neither motion, nor light, nor color, nor ril- 
ing, nor cavity : the eyes, the ears, the noſtrils, the cheeks—all this 
is loſt ; nothing appears but a ſmall part of the lips—and this feeble 
ſketch is not the leſs on that account, poſſeſſed of infinite expreſſion, 
We ſhall ſoon put the reader in a condition to form a judgement of 
it for himſelf ; beſides, proofs of it have already been produced in the 
firſt Volume, 


It 
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It may be ſuppoſed, with the greateſt appearance of probability, that 
the ſhade of bodies firſt ſuggeſted the idea of the art of Deſign and of 
_ Painting, 

The effet which 1t produces is extremely limited ; but we repeat 
it, this effe& poſſeſſes the higheſt degree of truth, No art comes 
_ near the truth of an exa&t ſilhouette. 

Let any one make trial of it. Take a filhouette drawn with all 
poſſible accuracy after nature, then reduced upon oiled paper very 
thin and tranſparent ; lay it over a profile of the tame ſize, drawn by 
an Artiſt of the firſt ability, and poſſeſling all the merit of reſemblance; 
you will readily diſcover in theſe two objects, _ compared, very 
ſenſible differences. 

I have frequently made experiments of this ſort, and always found 


that the higheſt perfection of art never preſents nature exa&ly : that 
it never hits either her eaſe or preciſion. 


Energy and eaſe—theſe are the diſtinctive characters of nature. 


The Artiſt who applies himſelf in preference to the expreſſion of 
energy, will introduce a degree of harſhneſs into his works ;—they 
will diſcover looſeneſs and want of preciſion if he ſtudy caſe at the 
expence of energy. 

It is neceſſary then to unite energy to eaſe ; both the one and the 
other of theſe charatters muſt be expreſſed with the lame ſcrupulouſ- 
neſs and the ſame fidelity. 

Upon theſe principles I adviſe Artiſts who wiſh to repreſent the hu- 
man form, to begin with filhouettes—to draw them firſt after nature 
—then copy them by the hand—and after that to compare and re- 
touch them. This 1s the road they ought to purſue ; otherwiſe they 
will hardly diſcover the grand ſecret of blending accuracy with 
eaſe. 

Silhouettes alone have extended my phyſiognomical knowledge, 
more than any other kind of portrait ; they have exerciſed my 
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phyſiognomical feeling, more than the contemplation even of N ure, 
always varied and-never uniform. 

The ſilhouette arreſts the attention : by fixing it on the exterior 
contours alone, it ſimplifies the obſervation, which becomes by that 
more eaſy and more accurate—l ſay the obſervation, and conſequent. 
ly alſo the compariſon. 

The filhouette is a poſitive and inconteſtable proof of the _ 
of the Science of Phyſionomies. 

If it be true, from the conſent and feeling of all men, that a ſimple 
ſilhouette affords proof in favor of the character or againſt it—what 
muſt be the whole combination of the face, of the whole human 
form, animated by the expreſſion of the phyſionomy and geſture ? 
If the ſhade alone be an unequivocal fign of tener the 
prototype itſelf be ? 

* But what can one poſlibly ſee in a fimple filhouette ? This is a 


queſtion which has already been a hundred times put to me, and will 
be a hundred times repeated. Shew however ſilhouettes to the per- 


ſons who raiſe this objeQion, and they will every one form a judge- 
ment of them—and that judgement will often be exeedingly juſt. 
In order to feel and to eſtabliſh the aſtoniſhing fignificancy of a . 
portrait drawn after the ſhade, it 1s ſufficient to compare A variety 
of ſilhouettes repreſenting perſons of an oppoſite charatter—or what 
is ſtill better, cut out or draw fancy-portaits as unlike as poſſible— 
or if you have already acquired a certain degree of {kill in the art 
of obſerving, double a ſheet of blackened paper and cut out up- 
on it a portrait from fancy, then ſpread out the ſheet, and retouch 
with the {ciſlars one of the two profiles ; and at every change conſult 
your eyes, or rather your teehng. Finally, you have but to draw ſe- 
veral filhovettes of the ſame face, and to compare them with one 
another—and you will be aſtoniſhed at the different impreſſions pro- 


duced by the lighteſt alterations. 
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-, A SURE AND CONVENIENT MACHINE FOR DRAWING SILHOUETTES. 
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In the following fragment we ſhall lay before the reader a long 
ſeries of flhouettes, and endeavour to demonſtrate their expreſſion 
and ſignificance. 


So: $5: 


Before we proceed, it may be of wiſe to point out the beſt method 


of taking this ſpecies of portraits. 

That which has hitherto been purſued 1s liable to many incon- 
veniences. The perſon who wants to have his portrait drawn 1s too 
incommodioully ſeated to preſerve a perfectly immoveable poſition; 
the Drawer 1s obliged to change his place ; he 1s in a conſtrained atti- 
tude which often conceals from him a part of the ſhade: the appa- 
ratus is neither ſufficiently ſimple, nor ſufficiently commodious, and 


by ſome means or other, derangement muſt, to a certain DI be 


the conſequence. 
This will not happen when a chair is employed expreſsly adapted 


to this aperation, and conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to give a ſteady 
ſupport to the head and to. the whole body. The ſhade ought to be 


reflected on fine paper, well oiled, and very dry, which mult be plac- 
ed behind a glals perfectly clear and poliſhed, fixed in the back of the 


chair. Behind this glaſs the Deſigner is ſeated ; with one hand he lays 


hold of the frame, and with the other guides the pencil. The glals, 
which 1s ſet in a moveable frame, may be raiſed or lowered at plea- 
ſure; both muſt {lope at bottom, and this part of the frame ought 
firmly to reſt on the ſhoulder of the perſon whoſe ftilhouette 1s going 
to be taken. Toward the middle of the glaſs is fixed a bar of wood 
or iron, furniſhed with a cuſhion to ſerve as a ſupport, and which the 


Drawer directs at pleaſure by means of a handle half an inch long. 
With the aſliſtance of a ſolar microlcope you will ſucceed itill 


better in catching the outlines, and the deſign will be more corrett. 
B. OF 
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B. OF THE EXPRESSION OF SILHOUETTES. 

The ſilhouette 1s the impreſs of the charatter—but it does not al- 
ways give this fully: it frequently expreſſes a great deal, and often 
alſo it catches only the leaſt charaQteriſtic traits. 

I ſhall produce a multitude of examples to this purpoſe, and en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh the concluſions which may be deduced with cer- 
tainty, or at leaſt with probability, from the contours of the face. 

To pretend to explain every thing by a {imple filhouette, would be 
a piece of extravagance ; and it would be equally ſo to refuſe it every 
kind of ſignificancy, But ſuch has ever been the courſe men have 
purſued in matters of opinion. "They embrace excluſively the affir- 
mative or the ve} ; they fly always into extremes; all, or no- 
thing. 

We ſhall try to ſhun both theſe oppoſites ; and ſhall neither aſſert 
that the ſilhouette explains every thing, nor that it is entirely deſtitute 
of fſignification. We ſhall judge according to the light we have, 
however imperfect it may be. 


It belongs not to me to determine. how far beings ſuperior to us 


may carry their diſcoveries. The contour of the face alone may to. 


them perhaps be ſufficient in order to determine the form, the elaſti- 
City, the vivacity, the energy, the mobility of the noſe, of the mouth, 
of the eyes—perhaps they may be able to form a judgement, from 


theſe parts, of the whole of the character, of the real and poſhble pal- 


ſhons—they may perhaps have the power of diſcovering in his ſimple 
ſilhouette the phyſical and moral capacity of man. I ſee no impoſli- 
bility in this ; nay, the thing 1s extremely probable, ſeeing it 1s cer- 
tain that the moſt ordinary men may acquire a certain degree of ſaga- 
city in the knowledge of ſilhouettes. We ſhall ſee proofs of it. 

I muſt admit, however, that there are many ſilhouettes of which it 
is exceedingly difficult to form a judgement ; thoſe which repreſent 
extraordinary men, frequently occaſion me much embarraſſment.— 
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But even thoſe ſilhouettes which are the leaſt marked, will never, 
from that, aſſume a ſtupid air, if they be originals endowed with ſu- 
perior talents—nor an air of wickedneſs if they be diſtinguiſhed by a 
great fund of goodneſs; you will miſtake at moſt that which in effe& 
they are. 

Obſerve farther, that poſſibly the great qualities of the perſons in 
queſtion may be as little prominent as their filhouettes. Theſe qua- 
lities exiſt, but are not ſtrikingly apparent, and can be diſcovered only 
by a few conhdential friends. | 


Farther ſtill, a perſon of a very middling capacity, but favoured by 


circumſtances, ſhall have acquired the habit of aGing, of writing, of 


ſpeaking, of ſuffering, in a manner that makes him diſtinguiſhed ; but 


the fundamental character is always the ſame : he has not acquired by 
theſe the force and energy in which he 1s originally deficient. Such 
caſes frequently occur ; they increale the difhculty of the ſtudy of 
man ; they retard, or at leaſt appear to retard, the progreſs of Phyſi- 
ognomy. I could quote a multitude of examples to this purpoſe— 
but examples are odious—and I will not give offence to any one, in a 
Work deſtined more widely to diffuſe among men the ſpirit of love. 
Sometimes alſo the traits which expreſs a certain extraordinary qua- 
lity, are graduated with ſo much delicacy, that it is difficult to render 
them with ſufficient fineneſs and preciſion. There are faces which 
will not admit of the lighteſt alteration in the {ilhouette ; ſtrengthen 
or weaken the outline but a ſingle hair's breadth, and it is no longer 


the portrait you intended ; it is one quite new, and of a charaQter ef. 


ſentially different. Phyſionomies the moſt courteous, the ſweeteſt, 
the -moſt attrattive, uſually loſe, in the judgements formed of them, 
only in proportion as they have loſt in the filhouette, through the 
fault of the Drawer : the features which he has given them, either too 
tenſe, or too relaxed, make the ſimplicity, the candour, the reQitude 


which characterize them, totally to diſappear, 
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Finally, it is poſſible that the ſmall-pox, or ſome other accident, 
may have blunted, deranged, ſwelled, or contracted the contour of 
the face, to ſuch a degree, that the real character is no longer diſtin. 
guiſhable, or at leaſt hardly to be deciphered. 

But on the other hand, it is inconteſtable, and the friend of truth 
will be convinced of it by the examples I ſhall produce—that a fim. 
ple deſign, taken from the ſhade, characterizes moſt faces with a truth 
which permits not the ſignificancy of filhouettes to be called in 
queſtion. 

I could engage, and perhaps I ſhall ſtill undertake it, to place in 
oppolition two ideal ſilhouettes which would inſpire, at the firſt glance, 
the one averſion and contempt, the other confidence and efteem.— 
And it is not neceſſary they ſhould be a Chriſt and a Belial in order 
to produce this contraſt. 

This is what I had to ſay by way of introduction. Let us now ex- 
amine, * What are the charaQters which the ſilhouette re-produces 
« with the greateſt truth ? Thoſe which it traces moſt diſtintly and 
* moſt politively ? 

The moſt clearly marked filhouettes are thoſe which repreſent a 
man either very paſſionate, or very gentle ; very obſtinate, or very 


feeble ; a mind very profound, or very ſuperficial. 


Haughtineſs and humility expreſs themſelves more clearly in the 
flhouette than vanity does. 

You find in it, almoſt beyond the poſſibility of miſtake, "doch 
of heart, enengy of ſoul, efteminacy, ſenſuality—and above all inge- 
nuity. 

Superiority of genius depits itſelf better in it than groſs ſtupidity : 
depth of judgement better than clearneſs of underſtanding. 

Creative genius is more apparent than richneſs of ideas, eſpecially 
in the contour of the forchead and of the bone of the eye. 


Let 
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Let me add ſome farther remarks both on ſilhouettes themſelves 
and the manner of obſerving them. And firſt I ſhall endeavour to 
claſs the lines which bound the face, and by which the expreſſion of 
it is determined. 

Such are the perpendicular lines, whether relaxed or violently 
ſtretched ; thoſe which incline forward, or which ſuddenly retire back- 
ward; lines ſtraight and weak; ſections curved, bent or undulated, —of 
circles, parabolas or hyperbolas; thoſe which are concave, convex, cut 
ſhort or angular—cloſe, prolonged, compound, homogeneous or he- 
terogeneous ; thoſe, ina word, which form a contraſt with each other. 
All theſe lines may be rendered with the utmoſt exattneſs by the 


| ſhade; their ſignification is the moſt varied, the moſt preciſe, and 


the moſt poſitive. 

There are diflinguiſhable in every ilhouette nine horizontal ſec- 
tions: 1. The arch of the crown of the head as far as the root of the 
hair. 2. The contour of the forehead to the eye-brow. 9g. The 
ſpace between the eye-brow and the root of the noſe. 4. The noſe 
down to where the lip commences. 5. The upper lip. 6. The two 
lips properly ſo called. 7. The upper, and 8. the under part of the 
chin. 9. The neck; and after theſe the hind-head and the nape of 
the neck. | 

Each of theſe parts, conſidered in itſelf, is a charaQter, a ſyllable, a 
word—frequently a deciſion, a complete diſſertation of Nature, ever 
faithful and true, | 

When all theſe ſeQions are found in perfeCtt harmony, the charac# 
ter is ſo decided, that a clown, that a child will diſtinguiſh it ; the 
more they are contraſted with one another, the more difhcult it 1s to 
decipher the character. 

A profile which 1s compoſed of only one ſpecies of lines, that 1s 
to ſay, all the lines of which are equally concave or convex, ſtraight 
or tenſe—ſuch a profile is a caricature, or repreſents a monlter, 

The 
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The fineſt and happieſt phyſionomies ſuppoſe a concourſe of dif. 
ferent lines blended and aſſorted in a beautiful proportion. 

The whole of a ſilhouette combined ought to be judged of, AE 
from the length or the breadth of the "hy 

A profile perfealy juſt and well-proportioned ought to be equal in 
breadth and height. A horizontal line drawn from the point of the 
noſe to the extremity of the hind-head, provided the head be neither - 
inclined forward nor bent backward, ought not to exceed in length 
the perpendicular line which extends from the ſummit, to the place 
which forms the junction of the chin with the neck. 

Every form which ſenſibly deviates from this rule, 1 1s an od 
either very happy, or very much the contrary. 
The filhouette facilitates, more than any other kind of drawing, this 
method of meaſuring and comparing the height and breadth of the 
head. 

If the length of the head exceed its breadth, and the contours be 
at the ſame time harſh and angular, much obſtinacy 1s to be expected. 
If, in the ſame diſproportion, the contour 1s at once lax and length- 


ened, 1t will indicate extreme weakneſs. 


A head, on the contrary, which 1s broader than it is long, having 
a contour harſh, ſtiff, angular and diſtended, announces a formidable 
degree of inflexibility, which 1s almoſt always accompanied with 
the blackeſt malignity. A contour lax and ſoft is, in the ſame caſe, 
the infallible mark of. ſenſuality, weakneſs, indolence and voluptu- 
oulſneſls. 

I had much more to ſay ; but partly my materials are not ſuffici- 
ently prepared, or will be found in the examples about to be pro- 
duced ; or may perhaps be reſerved for a ſeparate Work. I confine 
myſelf for the preſent to a ſingle general remark ; it is this, That the 
ſilhouette expreſſes rather the natural diſpoſitions, than the aQtual 
ſtate of the charaQer. 


The 
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The parts which we have compriſed in the ſecond and third ſec- 
tions of the filhouette, are thoſe which retrace moſt frequently and 
with the greateſt certainty, the judgement, the aQive and paſlive 
force of the man. The noſe indicates particularly taſte and feeling ; 
the lips gentleneſs or impetuoſity, love or hatred. 

The chin indicates the ſpecies and the degree of ſenſuality. The 
neck, the nape, and the attitude of the head in general, indicate the 
feebleneſs, the firmneſs, the obſtinacy, the rectitude of the charaQter. 
In the ſummit of the head 1s diſcoverable leſs the force than the rich- 
neſs of the mind ; in the hind-head you diſtinguiſh the changeable, 
_ irritable character, that which poſſeſſes energy and elaſticity. 

Here again are aſſertions which will appear either very trivial, or 
very important. They will be trivial in the eyes of the Reader who 
looks for amuſement merely ; important, to the Obſerver who 1s ca- 
pable of judging for himſelf, and who would wiſh to correct and ex- 
tend the diſcoveries I have made. 

It 1s time I ſhouid proceed to the examples, which are to conhrm . 
and elucidate what has now been alleged. 

It was impoſhble, and the abundance of the ſubje&s permitted not, 
to preſent my Readers with a complete collettion of fhilhouettes ; 
much leſs {till to purſue an exact claſſification, nor even a certain or- 
der. I {hall furniſh what 1s in my power. 

I leave to others the labor of treating this ſubject more in detail ; 
it would require many volumes of filhouettes to elucidate it com- 
pletely. It is no ealy taſk ; but the perſon who undertakes it, will 
render an eſſential ſervice to the ſcience of Phyſtonomies, eſpecially 
if he claſs the ſubjects as an impartial Judge. He will do more than 
my faculties and my ſituation can ever permit me to perform. 

Whatever pains I may have taken to make a good choice, the plates 
which are to paſs in review will not the leſs oa that account compoſe 
a fragment in every reſpect incomplete. 
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The vignette -which cloſes this introduCtion, 1s the imperfect image 
of a man prudent, ative and enterpriſing. The expreſhon of his 
merit is leſs viſible -in the forehead than in the fingle contour, angular 

and abrupt, of the point of the noſe. This remark will ſhll excite 


a ſmile ; with all my heart, But I appeal to Connoifleurs whether it 
be well founded or not, 
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Four profiles of diſtinguiſhed perſonages : the ſuperiority of their 
talents is well known, and it 1s apparent in theſe ſilhouettes. 

Let us be juſt, no one will dare to pronounce them ſtupid, from 
theſe profiles ; and if any perſon heſitates to do juſtice to 4. it is from 
not having ſtudied the forehead. That arch conſidered by itſelf, the 
upper part eſpecially, announces alone more judgement than 2, and 3. 
The Phyſionomiſt will find the ſame impreſs in the ſtrongly marked 
contours which terminate the forehead ; but I ſpeak here of judge- 
ment, and not of good ſenſe nor of reaſon. 

3. Has more good ſenſe than the preceding one, a ſenſe prompt and 
Juſt of what is true, much more ingenuity—but in my opinion leſs 
penetration. 

2. Thinks clearly: his mind furniſhes him with ideas juſt and 
pleaſing ; his actions are like his ideas ; he introduces much elegance 
into his converſation and compoſitions; he adopts not ealily new 
Opinions. The drawing of the forehead is not ſufhiciently character- 
1]tic, but the noſe expreſſes the moſt exquiſite taſte. 

In 1. you diſcover in the forehead and noſe depth and ſoundneſs 
of judgement. The moſt ingenious: mouth is 2. and after it that of 
3. The noſe of this laſt announces likewiſe molt dignity. 

D. 2, This 
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1. This 1s not a head of the firſt, nor even of the ſecond order ; 
but aſſuredly it 1s not an ordinary one. It riſes not to the ſublime. 
You may eaſily ſee, by the contour of the forehead, and that of the 
hind-head and of the whole under part of the profile, that this is 
beyond its reach. But the poſition and height of the forchead, as 


well as the contour of the noſe, evidently indicate ſolidity of judge- 


ment, an equal charatter, capacity, a talent for poetry, taſte, candor. 
2. The contour of the noſe bears the infallible impreſs of a good 


underſtanding. The forehead, by its poſition rather than its contour, 


expreſles the ſame thing. In general, this face has traits more firm, 
more ſtrongly marked than the preceding : it announces likewiſe more 
penetration and force; but you diſcover not in it, to the ſame degree, 
a poetical talent. KT 

3. Is the weakeft of the five, and yet it is by no means deſtitute of 
expreſſion or of ſagacity. The noſe alone decidedly indicates inge- 
nuity, judgement and wit. 

4. 1 perceive in this, more than in all the preceding, a ſound judge- 
ment and a luminous mind ; it polleſſes particularly more calmneſs 
and dignity than 3. 

5. 18 
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5. Is ſuperior to all the others :. the under part of the profile expreſ. 
ſes moſt genius, a charatter more ardent, and at the ſame time more 
cool. This deciſion appears contradictory ; but, in my opinion, is 
not really ſo. Moſt lively people are all fire in what concerns them- 
ſelves, and cool to what is foreign to them. In this profile, genius 
and warmth are depicted in the contour of the forehead, and in the 
eye-brow. 
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It is altogether impoſſible that theſe four profiles ſhould paſs for 

ordinary. They have this in common, the under part of the face 
_ projects, and the upper retires. 

The forehead, 1. flopes backward more than all the others ; 2. a 
little leſs ; g. ſtill leſs than 2 ; and 4. much leſs than g. 

The 11t of theſe profiles has the fineſt proportions, but I would 
not allow to it either moſt penetration, or a creative genius. 

He has a ſound judgement; free from prejudice, he opens his 
heart to the Truth, receives it, and turns it to account. More than 
all the other three he poſſeſſes taſte, or, if you will, a ſenſe of the 
beautiful ; he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by an indefatigable activity ; he - 
acts with prudence, and always with dignity. 

2, Is one of the moſt original heads I have ever ſeen; a genius 
properly ſo called, but who is ſcarcely capable of purſuing, or of 
diving to the bottom of his ſubject : he 1s, if I may uſe the exprel- 
ſion, always in the air: he promptly ſeizes his object, and ſuffers it 
to eſcape him as ealily. With a great deal of eloquence he wants 
the gift of perſuaſion. The noſe diſcloſes wit and ſenſuality. The 
whole contour taken together announces a charaGer bold and enter- 
prifing, without marked energy. 

3. Has more natural goodneſs than the others; you diſcover it 
chiefly in the under part of the face ; the upper indicates an exqui- 
lite tact for diſcerning the beauties of nature, of art and of poely, 

The 4th profile 1s the moſt profound and moſt penetrating ; it 
diſcovers a ſpirit of reſearch and analyſis which forms a contraſt with 
No. 2. lt would be impollible for them to live long together. "The 
ſage and compoled diſpoſition of the one, could never agree with 
the petulant humour of the other.—1. and 3. would, mean while, 
amule themielves a little with their quarrels, 
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It is a remarkable ſingularity, That among twenty profiles of great 
men, there are nineteen in which the upper part of the face inclines 
backward, and the under projects ; whereas this form of the phyli- 
onomy 1s very rare in women, even the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
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The profiles 1. 2. never will be confounded in the ordinary claſs. 
Remark yet again, How much more the under part of the face ad- 
vances than the upper. 

The ſtraight and perpendicular line which bounds the under part. 
of face 1. denotes leſs genius than you perceive in the ſame part of 
face 2; but you diſcover in it, more than in this laſt, a ſpirit of or- 
der and exactnels. | 

Forehead 1. poſſeſſes that ſpecies of penetration which is conne&- 
ed with analyſis; it is not to be found in forehead 2.—but this 
laſt has more richneſs and invention. I think I diſcern, particularly 
in the contour of the noſe, the diſtinctive mark of a great genius ; 
the mouth, though ſomewhat effeminate, does not contradict this ; 
ſome of the expreſſion however has, in all probability, been loſt in 
the drawing. 

Profile 3. was to me a problem of difficult ſolution. I ſaw in it 
ſome originality, and at the ſame time a mixture of energy and weak- 
neſs, of greatneſs and littlenefs. I applied therefore to a friend who 
was acquainted with the perſon repreſented by this ſilhouette, and 
the following 1s the account which he communicated to me on the 
ſubject. | 

© It is the portrait of a man thoroughly good and eftimable, of a 
* man lively and ardent, whoſe condu& was entirely open and dig- 
* nified. Naturally diſpoſed to ſenſuality, he acquired the power of 
* reſiſting his propenſities. In ſocial intercourſe he was gentle, and 
© agreeable. In adverſity, with which he was but too well acquaint- 
* ed, he appeared diſpirited, embarraſſed, and it might be ſeen that 
© he gnawed the bit in ſecret. He practiſed as a phylician with much 
« ſucceſs, and notwithſtanding the infirm ſtate of his health, he fol. 
* lowed his profeſſion with unremitting aſſiduity. He had more in- 


* genuity, 
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* genuity, than depth of underſtanding; a lively imagination, but 


£ ſomewhat affeted. He was admirable in caſes where it was ne- 


* ceſſary to came to a prompt deciſion, and to hazard a bold ſtroke, 
* and he diſtinguiſhed hunſelf by performing: cures which ought to 
* have procured him a place in the moſt celebrated Univerſities.” 
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Two ſilhouettes of which the originals are unknown to me, but 
which aſſuredly are not caſt in an ordinary mould. Here again 
it is not only the form taken as a whole, but, in_particular, that 
firm and manly noſe which determines the diſtinguiſhed charatter of 
the female. In the profile of the man, the contour and the poſition 
of the forehead, and the under part of the face which projects forward, 
are the indications of ſuperior merit. I recolle& few phyſtonomies, 
—and the original, I am certain, produces this effe& much more than 
the copy,—I recollett, I ſay, few phylionomies which expreſs a cha- 
racter more manly, more decided, more open, and more eaſy, and 
on which a happier mixture of condeſcenſion and firmneſs, of frank- 
neſs and circumſpettion 1s diſcernible. 1 recolle& few who unite 
to univerſal learning ſo much ability and induſtry, A pair ſo welt 
aſſorted, is a kind of phenomenon. 
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| H. ALBERT DE HALLER. FER! 
Among ſo many hundreds of ſilhouettes as I have ſeen and col. 
lefted, here 1s one which is no leſs diſtinguiſhed among all others, 
than the Original which it repreſents diſtinguiſhes himſelf amidſt the 
whole circle of the Literati, This, I ſuppoſe, no one will deny. 
I think I am able to demonſtrate that an ideot born, thatanarrow, con« 
| trated mind, never had ſuch a profile, ſuch a forehead, or ſuch a noſe. 


Notwithſtanding, however, all theſe traits ſo deciſive, and ſo ſtrongly 


marked, no Painter, no Deſigner, has been able to give a perfe& reſem- 
blance of this extraordinary man, either in front or in profile; We have 
not, as farasI know, aſingleportraitof him, thatisperfe&ly charaReriſtic. 

A luminous mind; order, precifion-and clearnefs of ideas; the talent 
of diſplaying them 1n their faireſt light; an imagination inexhauſtible, 
and capable of conveying a great deal in few words; a memory vaſt and 
ſtrictly retentive; an energy uniformly ſupported, and the intimate per- 
ception of that energy ; univerſal erudition, equally profound and ſolid; 
an application that has no example, equally remote from confuſion and 
reſtleſsneſs; prudence blended with dexterity; a ſpirit of calculation 
extending to every thing, with an accuracy to excite aſtoniſhment, and 
_ perfectly clear of pedantry ;—and with ſo many great qualities, the 
higheſt degree of ſenſibility and attachment to all that is beautiful, no- 


ble, true, divine—theſe are ſome of the well-known and admitted traits 


in the character of this celebrated man, whoſe profile here preſents us 

only with the exterior contours of his likeneſs, 
How little, and how much does this ſingle line expreſs! With 
what force and what truth does it announce ſo many different quali- 
ties! Above all, pay attention to the noſe, that diſtinctive trait of a 
luminous mind. A man may be very judicious without having this 
expreſſion. But wherever it is found, there alſo will be found judge- 
ment and wiſdom; unleſs theſe diſpoſitions have been vitiated or 
ſtifled, either by total negle&, or by ſome very extraordinary acc1- 
dent. You may ref, aſſured of the truth of this, as certainly as that 
among 
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among a thouſand perſons, there 1s not a fingle one but whoſe noſe is 
placed between the two eyes. Had I never made a ſingle diſcovery in 
Phyſognomy, ſuppoling me to have deceived myſelf in all my ob- 
ſervations ; for the truth of this at leaſt I pledge myſelf. 

In the ſecond place, the contour of the forehead, .1ts poſition, and 
its relation to the chin, equally merit a ſerious examination, 

You may form a judgement, from the lower part of the face, that 
the indefatigable application of this illuſtrious Scholar is not the ef- 
fe& of a mere buſtling and indeterminate aQtivity, but of an aſſiduity 
ſage and refleCting, which purſues its object with perſeverance. The 
contour of the hind head indicates a certain degree of ſtiffneſs, which, 
in this charaQer, ſeems to be the principle of his great application. 

I ſubjoin a ſmall print of Haller's profile, one of the likeſt, or ra- 
ther the likeſt of all, which have been produced of him. The con- 
tour, the eye, the noſe and the mouth trace in it likewiſe ingenuity 
and the penetration of judgement ; but for my own part, I prefer the 
ſilhouette, which expreſſes leſs if you pleaſe, but expreſſes that little, 
with more truth, juſtneſs and preciſion, The tip of the noſe, and 
its whole contour, have evidently more delicacy, expreſſion and taſte 
in the ſilhouette; and the ſethion of the forehead in the vignette, 
preſents nothing near ſo ingenious as that of the filhouette, | 
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I. SILHOUETTES OF FOUR GREAT MEN. 

Theſe four profiles differ exceedingly from each other, hut tidy 
all announce extraordinary faculties. Germany places the Originals 
in the higheſt rank of her great men—and, in effet, one muſt have 
a very low degree of phyliognomical diſcernment, nat inſtantly to 
diſcover 1n their traits ſuperiority of genius. 

1. The moſt ſublime and moſt elegant of German Poets. I pre. 
ſent the deciſion which an enlightened Obſerver has pronounced 
, upon this ſilhouette. * The delicacy of the contour of this forchead' 


—and in my opinion, the bone of the eye in particular, — indicates 


* a ſound judgement; the elevation above'the eye, originality and 
* ingenuity. The mouth indicates gentleneſs and preciſion ; the uni- 
© on of the month with the chin, firmneſs. In the whole there 1s 
© the calmneſs of peace, purity of heart, moderated deſires.” Admi- 
rably expreſſed ! I ſhall only add, that the upper part'of this face 


ſeems peculiarly deſtined to be the ſeat of reaſon, as the under part 


to be that of imagination—in other words, I think I perceive inthe 
upper part taken ſeparately, the Sage rather than the Poet ; and in 
the under, conſidered apart, the Poet rather than the Sage. 

There 1s, in the union of the parts, an eaſe which is powerfully ſig- 

nificant. The daring flight, the marvellous, the taſte which we ad- 
mire in the Works of this Poet, are not to be found, I admit, in his 
ſilhouette: it is a little too much on the ſtretch below, probably the 
effe& of a light badly diſpoſed. 
' The more that the bones, or rather, the more that the principal 
contours of the bones of the forehead are acute—the more reaſon 
will the Poet convey into his Poeſy, but in proportion alſo the leſs 
imagery, colouring and invention, Imagination extends and dilates, 
judgement ſharpens and concentrates, 

2, The ſilhouette of a man diſtinguiſhed by ingenuity and uncom- 
mon penetration, and who, above all, is a great Phyſionomilt. 

Vo. Il. 3 D Ingenuity 
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Ingenuity, conſidered in itſelf, is a real quality ; the quality of a 
penetrating mind, which ſeizes even the ſlighteſt ſhades of objects. 
This faculty may be abuſed like every other. You admire it in 
Boſſuet—you deteſt it in the adverſary of the virtuous Fenelon. 

The Original of this portrait is one of the moſt acute Obſervers I 
ever knew : He has ſtudied mankind with uncommon ſagacity. You 
of courſe perceive in his profile not ſo much a creative genius, as an 
exquiſite ſenſibility, and an aſtoniſhing addreſs in claſſing, combining 
and tranſpoling the objects which are diſcovered by his penetrating 
eye. I ſpeak. not of his moral character, and, in general, I ſhall, 
through the whole of my Work, be extremely circumſpe&@ with re. 
ard to this—but I may at leaſt ſay, that I have ſeen the man whoſe 
image 1s under review ; that I have felt the greatneſs and excellency 
of his heart, at moments which ſeemed to me deciſive. 

3. The Original of this profile is not perſonally known to me ; 
but here is the authentic account of him with which I have been fur- 
niſhed. * A great Mathematician, and a great Phyſician, he has be. 
* come both the one and the other without inſtru&ion, and without 
* the leaſt ſmattering of a learned education. He is the honeſteſt ſoul 
* alive; in the commerce of life he has all the ſimplicity of a child ; 
* he 1s gentle to thoſe who have offended him ; gentle as an Angel to 
© thoſe who have deceived or even plundered him; I have ſeen him 
* calm and tranquil the very day on which he was {tripped of all his 
* money—a character the moſt noble and moſt diſintereſted ! 

Readers of ſenſibility, who take delight to find in a corrupt- 
ed and perverſe world, hearts upright and generous, ſtop for a 
moment before the ſpeaking ſhade of this reſpeQable Being ? A jult 
diſcernment, a refle&ive attention, much penetration and folidity— 
theſe it is impoſſible to overlook in the arch of the forehead, in the 
ſtrongly marked bone of the eye. Indulgent moderation viſibly 
hovers over that lip ſo full of ſweetneſs and half cloled. Applica- 
ton 
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tion and candor, without the leaſt degree of arrogance, in the low- 
er part of the profile ; clear and profound judgement in the upper. 

4. We have already characterized a filhouette of this head ; I can- 
not preciſely determine which of the two has the greateſt reſemblance, 
as it 1s more than twenty years ſince I ſaw the great man whom they 
repreſent. The one before us indicates, beyond the poſlibility of be- 
ing miſtaken, the ſpirit of reſearch, the talent of analyſing ideas, inge- 
nuity and-elegance of taſte. There 1s not one of my Readers, be of 
what nation he will, who durſt fay or think, * that this might poſſibly 
* be the profile of an ideot.” No perſon will be deſpoſed to contradi&t 
us, when we afhrm : That the arch of this beautiful forehead, that 

the ſharp bone of this eye, that the ſinking on the ſide of the eye, 
that the contour of this noſe, that this rapid tranſition from the nole 
to the lip, that the elevation and form of the two lips, that the har. 
mony of this whole—indicate a judicious man, who mult look 

through ten thouſand, before he can find his equal. 

| __ Yes, the Phyſionomy 1s true, and its truth 1s inconteſtable. A fin- 
gle exterior line 1s clearly poſſeſſed of infinite expreſhon—and 1t one 
line ſays ſo much, what muſt be the expreſſive power of a thouſand, 
all uniting m the ſame face, which we are able to retrace, obſerve and 
{fludy m ſo many different points of view ? 
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K, $1X SILHOUETTES MARKED BY LINES. 

We here place, in oppoſition, ſix ſilhouettes entirely different, In 
- order to render this difference the more ſenſible we have marked them 
by lines, which fix the relation of the principal parts of the profile, 
and the diverſity of their poſition. We ſuppoſe that this method 
will ſatisfy ſuch of our Readers as ſeek for inſtruftion rather than 
amuſement; it will facilitate their obſervations, and will give them 
an idea of the poſſibility of one day reducing the Science of Phylio. 
nomies to certain principles, at leaſt in part. 

In how many different points of view, might one conſider the f1m- 
ple 'profile drawn in ſilhouette? How many varieties are furniſhed 
by the lines which interſe&t the profiles of the annexed plate ; varie- 
ties to which generally little or no attention is paid ! 

Firſt, we ſee in them the extent of the nine horizontal ſeQions which 
we have adopted, and which are diſtinguiſhable even in faces of 
equal ſ1ze. 

In the ſecond place, the unequal breadth, or the diverſity of the 
. ſurface from the extremity of the hair of the forehead to the of 
the nole. Compare particularly a. b. c. 

Thirdly, the different curvature of the whole form of the face. 
Compare in this view the profiles a. and e. 

Finally, the inequality of each ſe&tion taken ſeparately, and the 
different angles which each forms in particular, 

I have remarked that the more effeminate the charaQer is, the 
more crooked are the lines of the face, and the more the chin re- 
treats ; this appears accordingly in the profile b. and ſtill more diſ- 
tinctly in c. 

Let me not, however, be alkandertiood. A retreating chin is not the 
abſolute mark of a ſoft and effeminate character; it frequently con- 
ceals the moſt manly courage. In the firſt caſe, the contours of the 
upper part of the face are at the ſame time obtuſe and rounded, with- 


out any thing angular, 
A pro. 
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A projecting chin 1s always the fign of a firm and prudent charac- 
ter, of a mind capable of reflecting, as you may obſerve in part in 
the profiles d. and f.—or to ſpeak ſtill more clearly : a prominent 
chin, provided 1t project not ſo violently as to reſemble the form of 
a handle, 1s an infallible mark of force and wiſdom. 

A forehead whoſe arch without ſinuations, is ſo ſmooth, fo con- 
tinuous, ſo obtuſe as in filhouette c. will never admit of an aquiline 
nole; the contour of the noſe will be concave, and this concavity, 
and the circular contour near the bone of the eye, always luppole a 
retreating chin. 

This is a ſtudy in which I have advanced but a ſtep or two, and I 
ſcarcely begin to catch and determine theſe different relations ; but I 
foreſee, with a perſuaſion approaching to moral certainty, that a 
Mathematical Phyſionomiſt of the next age will learn to determine 
the whole of a profile, from a given number of exact ſections, juſt as 
we know to determine the abjcij/as of a parabola from its ordmates, 
and the ſeEtions of a parabola by the abſciſ/as. 

Nature is homogeneous and geometrical in all her operations and 
creations. Never does ſhe compoſe a whole whoſe parts are diſcord- 
ant ; and as the progreſſion of the ſeftion of a circle or parabola is 
ever uniform—in like manner alſo we muſt ſuppoſe that the progreſ- 
ſion of a ſettion of the face, taken in its ſtate of reſt, 1s incapable of 
variation, This idea, I foreſee, will ſhock ſome philoſophical Rea- 
ders whom 1I reſpect and eſteem, and to whom I am ready to allow a 
thouſand times more knowledge than I poſſeſs ; but all the favour 1 
alk of them is, © that before they run it down, they would employ a 
© few years, as I have done, in making obſervations.' 

Perhaps it will hardly be granted me that there are any means to de- 
termine mathematically the relations of which I have juſt been ſpeak- 
ing ; ( the execution-undoubtedly will be extremely difficult, even 
on the ſuppoſition of its being poſſible in theory). It will however I 

Vol. Il. | 3.£ hope 
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hope be admitted, ©* That certain ſe&ions of the profile being deter. 


mined—{(and conſequently alſo all the poſitions, and all the contours 
of the face, in whatever point of view you take them, provided that 
the profile itſelf preſent to us the line moſt eaſily to be found and de. 


termined)—it will be admitted, I ſay, * that certain ſe&ions of the 


* profile exaGQly given, abſolutely exclude ſuch other contours in the 
* reſt of the profile ; that acco. uw iy ſuch a given ſection can admit 
* only of ſuch a progreſſion—or ſuppoſing this progreſſion ſuſceptible 
* of variety, that it will be at leaſt always analogous to the firſt traits.” 

Ye friends of truth, who obſerve Nature, ye who with me adore a 
God who determines all things—decide not haſtily, but aſſiſt me in 
my reſearches. Preſume not to diftate laws to Nature; it is her pro- 
vince to ſpeak, and yours to hear. 

I ſubjoin a few words reſpecting the fignification of the ſix prokiles 
of the annexed plate. 

a. The ſilhouette of a good young man, of an open character, a 
diſpoſition happily tempered, a ſound judgement, but without pene. 
tration properly ſo called. You diſcover ſolidity in that face ; he 
cannot be called timid, but he is not a man of great enterpriſe. He 
has a ſtrong propenlity to ſenſuality, but poſſeſſes much ſelf-govern- 
ment in this reſpect. 

b. The Brother of the preceding, with a family air in the mouth. 
He 1s more reſerved than the other, nay, perhaps, ſomewhat headſtrong. 
The forehead down to where it joins the noſe, 1s of a firmneſs border. 
ing on obſtinacy ; and though it wants preciſion, to judge of it by the 
part next the eye brow, it diſcovers however, or at leaſt promiſes, 
capacity, and efpecially the talent of catching and conveying the beau. 
ties which ſtrike the ſenſes. The relation of the noſe to the mouth, 


and the convexity below the chin exafly denote a careleſs mind, 


firm and reſerved 1n its operations. 


Cc. Ihis 
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_ ce. This face, it 1s evident, has not been drawn with ſufficient ac- 
curacy : ſuch as we ſee it, the impreſs of effeminacy, weakneſs and 
obſtinacy 1s clearly vilible—eſpecially that kind of obſtinacy, which 
characterizes weakneſs of mind, embarraſſment and incapacity. I 
w1ll not accule her, however, of malignity, nor of meanneſs. There 
are faces which gain in front, what they loſe in profile, and this- per- 
haps 1s one of that deſcription. This ſpecies of flat noſes frequently 
indicates an aptitude to receive the impreſſions of ſenſe : ſometimes 
they announce levity and careleſſneſs. If there be joined to theſe 
any other characteriſtic traits beſides, they become the mark of a 
mind contracted or even ſtupid. - 

d. From feeling and experience I preſent this as a happy phyſtono. 
my, ſage, judicious and ſincere—a fixed, ſteady and firm character. 

e. His judgement riſes almoſt to penetration. My conjecture 1s 
founded on the acute bone of the eye, and the exatt contour of the 
chin, which ſupports, as this does, a turned-up noſe of ſuch a form. 


f. I perceive not here any great depth of judgement, but calmneſs 


of reaſon, circumſpection, candor, love of order, and perſevering 


activity. 
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Here are the ſilhouettes of two judicious men, of eminent talents, 
who, notwithſtanding the extreme difference of their features, are unit- 
ed by the ties of the moſt tender friendſhip. 'The lines by which 
we have marked their profiles, render this difference the more ſtrik- 
ing, and will ſerve to determine it. This example demonſtrates that 
the moſt perfect harmony of ſentiment may ſubſiiſt between perſons 
whoſe phyſionomy and charatter are different, but not heterogeneous, 
I would aſcribe to the firſt face a greater degree of penetration and in- 
genuity, to the ſecond more ſenſe and goodneſs. 'To form a judgement 
of theſe two men from the forehead, I would ſay that the firſt leads, 
and that the ſecond ſuffers himſelf to be led. The one is firm and 
reſolute ; the other docile and complaiſant. The former with a deli- 
cate ſenſe of honour is hurried on by his vivacity ; the latter always 
follows the bent of an upright and gentle character. The firſt ought 
to be on his guard againſt impetuoſity and precipitation ; the ſecond, 
againſt an excels of pliableneſs and indolence. Forgive me, generous 
pair, iff I have taken the liberty thus publickly to charatterize you. 
Though ſeparated from you, I muſt ever love you ; this ſentiment is 
your due, on account of the friendſhip which unites you. Be pleaſed 
to accept the homage which my heart thus cheerfully yields, 


I add 
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I add the imperfe&t, but ſpeaking filhouette of a youth of the 
moſt happy organiſation. To dignity of ſentiment there are here unit- 
ed great vivacity of ſpirit and ſuperior talents. You cannot help ſup- 
poſing the eye of an eagle in conneGtion with ſuch a profile ; but with- 
out allowing any thing to ſuppoſition, and notwithſtanding the beau. 
tiful forehead is concealed by the hair, we ſee at once that this 1s not 
an ordinary perſonage. We are under the neceſlity of expeCting 
oreat things from him. If he diſappoint that gxpeQation—farewel 


to Phyliognomy. 
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I am not acquainted with the Originals of theſe four profiles ; but 
I maintain that not one of them 1s entirely true, not one 1s drawn 
with perfe& accuracy. They poſſeſs, however, a ſufficient degree of 
exactneſs to furniſh matter for ſpeculation. 

Mark firſt of all the gradation of forms; the frlt 1 is the ſtraighteſt, 
the fourth the molt cd 

1. Goodneſs, taſte and dignity in the bioheſ degree : more judge- 
ment than penetration. It 1s evident that no one of the other three 
faces expreſſes ſo much force and ny I ſhould be tempted 
to call this goodneſs perſonified. 

2. and 3. Equally expreſs charaQers full of goodneſs, beings affec- 
tionate and amiable, leſs ſublime indeed than 1. but perhaps more in- 
genuous, eſpecially 3. The forehead 2. cannot poſhbly be accurate- 
ly taken. A line ſo ſtraight, a fall ſo rapid, is not natural, and leaſt 


of all in a face ſo full of ſweetneſs. 
| | Profile 
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Profile 4. may very poſlibly be that of the moſt ſenſible and the moſt 


ingenious of the four perſons before us ; but if I muſt admit this noſe, 
which undoubtedly indicates a penetrating genius, the Deſigner muſt 
have failed in hitting the tranſition from the forehead to the noſe. 

Were I permitted to chooſe, I would form my taſte with the firſt; 
I would take the ſecond for my diſciple ; the third ſhould train me 

to virtue; the fourth ſhould be my counſellor, and her advice I 
would receive and follow with filial deference. 

The filhouette that follows preſents a woman of talents, very haps 
pily organized, poſſeſſed of dignity, penetration and wiſdom, and 
who 1s not far below the point of greatneſs. Who ts not far below tt ! 
And wherefore ?—Becauſe ſhe has too much vivacity, too much 
irritability, too little calmneſs—and a perfeft and fleady calmneſs of 
mind is efſential to unmixed greatneſs. The charafter poſſeſſes energy 
ſufficient for the acquiſition of this mental calm ; but to acquire it 
would call for repeated efforts, which were unneceſſary, had the tran- 
quillity been natural. In this laſt caſe, it would have more innate 
greatneſs : in its preſent ſtate, it has more virtue, or moral merit. 
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Here we are preſented with a man arrived at aged and _ 
promiling youth. 

Though 1 in filhouettes of the whole figure, the effect of the light 
always injures the clearneſs and accuracy of the profile, it will how- 
ever without hefitation be admitted, that the principal figure has a 
charatter of wiſdom, and that the young man diſcovers hopeful dif. 
poſitions: the attitudes apart, if you will, which are not entirely def. 
titute of ſignification. Both phyſionomies are full of ſoul, of viva- 
city and reſolution. The ſilhouette of the grown man is much infe- 
110r to the objeCt whichit repreſents; it is impoſlible, notwithſtanding, 
_ to overlook in 1t a character of originality and greatneſs. "This cha- 
racter 1s viſible m the contour and poſition »of the forehead, as alſo 
in the contour of the noſe and mouth. But the tranſition from the 
forehead to the noſe weakens in ſome IE this expreſſion of great- 
neſs ; this trait 1s not natural. 

In the youth I diſcover an energy which 1s as yet concealed and re. 
preſſed, but capable of breaking out into violent paſſion. Frank and 
intrepid, with a diſpoſition to gaiety, he will have to combat with 
caprice and obſtinacy. I love him nevertheleſs with all my ſoul, though 
I have never ſeen him, and know nothing of him. In his attachments 
he will, if I am.not deceived, have leſs tenderneſs and expanſion of 
heart, than vivacity and ſteadineſs. 
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MADAME. DE. ST. | 

This is the mother, holding, as I think, the buſt of the youth pre- 
ſented at full length in the preceding plate ; or elſe this buſt is that 
of his brother ; at leaſt the hind-head differs a little from the former 
deſign, that 1s, it has a little more delicacy. In other reſpeas, the 
forehead, the noſe and the mouth preſerve the ſame character, ex. 
cepting only that in the buſt, the traits are more marked and precile, 
eſpecially thoſe about the chin. 

I leave it to Connoifſeurs to form a judgement of the female figure. 
Taken all together it appears to me one of the moſt noble, and almoſt 
that of a ſuperior Being. I diſcover it, what 1s ſo rarely to be found, 
much harmony in the whole. The profile in itſelf, the manner in 
which ſhe holds the buſt, the attitude of the figure in general, all 
indicate—lI ſpeak with confidence, though I know the Original only 
by name—all indicate exquiſite ſenſe, ſuperior courage, reſolution 
and firmneſs. This face ſeems to promiſe, with- certainty, a quality 
rarely to be found in men, and {till more rarely in women—the art 
of liſtening calmly and with intereſt ; an art which includes ſo large 
a field, which renders a man ſo eftimable in the view both of his heart 
and underſtanding. To ſay of any one © That he liſtens calmly, with 
© intereſt, and without affetation,” 1s the higheſt encomium that can 


be paid. 
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Two women of very ſuperior merit; of a charaQer extremely dif. 
ſerent, but not incompatible. The one ſhines in the commerce of 
the great world, the other 1s one of the Learned, and an ingenious 
Thinker. Sure I am, that after this diſtinftion, every Obſerver, with 
the {lighteſt degree of attention, will be able to trace the charaCter of 
theſe two ſilhouettes. He will have leſs occaſion to heitate, if I add, 
that the one 1s ſedate, and the other reſtleſs: the one views objects in 
groſs, the other in detail: the one decides promptly, the other weighs 
and examines: the one poſſeſſes moſt dignity, the other greater pe- 
netration: the one is frank and docile, the other reſerved and poſt- 
tive. A ſingle glance, Reader, is ſufficient in order to form this 
Judgement : pronounce it for thyſelf, 


Here 
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Here I feel myſelf conſtrained to advance a truth, which I hope 
will offend no one. A truth which falls upon every individual of a 
ſpecies cannot poſſibly give offence. It is this : Judgement, in all the 
force of that term, the exact analyſis of the mdrwodual ſenſe and import of 
words, confidered as arbitrary figns of 1deas—Of this women are ſcarcely ca- 
pable, The reaſonableneſs, and ſentiment of truth, Nature has aſſigned as 
therr portion, Not that I would, however, refuſe this judgement properly 
ſo called, to all women in general. The rule admits of exceptions ; 
| but they are very few. Profile 2. 1s one of them: it merits this diſ- 
tinction from the contour and poſition of the forehead. 
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O.. SILHOVETTES OF CHRIST, ; 

The fix profiles of the annexed plate were drawn at different times 
after a buſt intended to repreſent Jeſus Chriſt. On examining them 
ſeparately, and afterwards comparing them with one another, they 
will furniſh matter for ſome intereſting obſervations. 

They all have an air of uneaſineſs and chagrin, an expreſſion of 
indifference bordering on weaknels. 

Every one of theſe ſilhouettes bears a certain impreſs of greatnels ; 
and yet there is not one of them that really deſerves to be called great. 
That which makes them appear ſuch, 1s the noſe; and with reſpect to 
this part, Nos. 1. 2. 5. 6. are much ſuperior to the others; that feature 
in 3. and 4. having nothing diſtinguiſhed. Of the foreheads, 3. is leaſt 
ſo; it may even paſs for harſh. 4. Is not much better. After them 
come 2. and 6, But 1. has much more dignity, and 1s in harmony 
with the contour of the noſe; 5. approaches neareſt to true greatneſs. 

The mouths are all too fleſhy, which gives them an indolent, embar- 
raſſed and ungraceful air. This deciſion we pronounce particularly on 
3. 5. and 6; butI would, to a certain degree, except 2. and 4. which with- 
out having a charaGter of dignity, preſent however nothing ordinary. 

No. 2. poſleſſes moſt harmony in the combined whole. 

” There is much diſproportion between theſe long noſes and narrow 
foreheads. 

In general, no one of theſe heads 1s worthy of being deemed an 
ideal repreſentation of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Ah! if Antiquity had tranſmitted to us an exaRt prohle of the di 
vine Jeſus, how dear would that image be to my heart! I would facri- 
fice every thing to get poſſeſſion of it; it ſhould be to me the moſt 
auguſt and moſt ſacred of monuments. Yes, I ſhould diſcover in his 
celeſtial features the teſtimony of thoſe truths which he left behind 
Him. I ſhould trace in them the whole character of his Goſpel; and - 
this proof would ſpeak more home to my mind than the moſt faithful 
verſions, nay more than the original manulcripts themſelves. 
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R. 
1. This profile, beyond a doubt, is that of a man of ingenuity, 
goodneſs and generoſity, who unites, in an aſſemblage rarely to be 
found, judgement to ſenſibility, and a poetical talent to metaphyſical 
genius. Seldom does it happen that ſo much taſte is joined to ſuch 
knowledge, ſuch goodneſs of heart to ſo much penetration. _ 

I admit that the lhouette 1s not faultleſs, and that it might have pre- 
ſented theſe qualities with more truth and preciſion ; but on the other 
hand, we clearly diſcern theſe qualities in the prmcipal form, where 

they appear to advantage, or rather in a decided manner. 
| A forehead fo clear and ſloping backward, the almoſt impercepti- 
ble fall of that noſe, thoſe lips gently cloſed, that prominent chin, and 
the beautiful harmony of the whole—thele are ſigns by which cha- 
raQers ſuch as this may be manifeſted. _ 

2. I am not acquainted with this profile, whoſe too oval form has 
ſomething very ſingular. If it preſents nothing great, it announces at 
leaſt a Thinker endowed with ſuperior ferns but whoſe phlegmatic 
and ſanguine temperament is not greatly ſuſceptible of paſſion. 

3- The forehead, the noſe and the hind-head denote a degree of 
good ſenſe which riſes to penetration. You find in this filhouette 
clearneſs and a methodical ſpirit ; but you mult not look for i mm 
and elegance. | 
| The head 4. is likewiſe unknown to me, and has much the appear- 
ance of a caricature ; but it is not the leſs, for that, the head of a man 
of profound underſtanding, who thinks for himſelf, and to whom 
ſearch after truth is a matter of neceſlity : a charatter reſerved, firm 
and manly, to which I would allow perhaps more depth than to the 
other three profiles of this plate, and clearneſs of apprehenſion infe- 
'r10r only to 1. 
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Another ſtriking example how much more true and expreſſive the 
filhouette is than the portrait ; even had this one, to a certain Point, 
the merit of reſemblance. 

This face is the ſame with No. 1. of the preceding plate. 

Here undoubtedly the. preſence of the eye produces a very great 
effeCft : it evidently announces a judgement ſound and luminous. 
In that open look who does not diſcover a mind pure and can- 
did ? Tk 

You. conceive an-equal affeQion for the forehead. Beyond doubt 
it is not that of an ordinary man. Every thinking head will grant this 
one its eſteem, and will be happy to aſſociate with it. 

But after that, compare the two faces in whole, and you will pre- 
ſently perceive in the flhouette, advantages which diſappear in the | 
portrait, - The ſhade, in my opinion, poſſeſſes much more dignity 
and gentleneſs, calmneſs and harmony. The portrait, on the con- 
trary, .conveys with a degree of harſhneſs the exterior contour from: 
the tip of the noſe down to the chin; the noſe, in it, indicates much 
more- ſenſuality; the- cavity near the root of the noſe in the ſhaded 
portrait is not ſtrong enough to become the charaReriſtic ſign of pe- 
netration—and, on the other hand, this hollow is too ſtrongly mark- 
ed to'expreſs the poetic imagination of the Original ; imagination 
which I can clearly trace in the ſilhouette, eſpecially in the outline 
extending from the bone of the eye, half way down the noſe. The 
form of the face is, beſides, a little too much upon the oval, or over 
ſtretched, in the portrait :. it 1s leſs ſo in the ſilhouette, and from this 
very circumſtance the latter has greatly the advantage over the 
former. 

I pretend not to ſay; however, that this ſilhouette 1s a maſter-piece. 


It appears to me, for example, that the eye-brow ought not to have 
| been 
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been omitted: this trait alone would --eatly contribute to the truth of 
the profile, and draw out, ſtilmore, that ſagacity of which it preſents 
an expreſſion ſo natural. 

I conclude with obſerving, that the jaw has a character of ſenſibility 
not very remote from effeminacy. 
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I would fay, the moment I caſt my eye on this profile,” There 1s 
the face of a Prince : and I would found this judgement ſimply on 
the filhouette, though perhaps it be not perfectly accurate. Nothing 
here announces the Cit; and if I can truſt my individual ſentiment, 
this phyſionomy 1s one of thoſe which may be pronounced to be 
* marked by the finger of God.” I diſcover in it magnanimity, dig- 
nity and courage ; a high degree of reſolution; the ſingular talent of 
profoundly concealing what it is proper to diſguiſe, and of unreſerv- 
edly communicating what ought to be known : a talent of ſuch dif. 
ficult combination, and yet ſo neceſſary to perſons in an exalted 
ſtation. 1 farther perceive conſummate prudence, equally exempt 
from diſtruſt and inquietude ; and, without having ſeen the eye, I 
read in the contour of the forehead and noſe only, a look not to be 
deceived, firm, impoſing, which pierces through every diſguiſe, un- 
maſks the cheat, makes the traitor tremble, but at the ſame time in- 
ſpires the good man with confidence. The contour of the forehead 
is altogether extraordinary ; it preſages the greateſt and moſt glorious 
enterprizes. The deſign of the mouth is ſomewhat harſh ; but it 
conveys, nevertheleſs, an expreſſion of candour, goodneſs and courage. 
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V. FREDERICK 11. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

We have purpoſely introduced, in the Fragment of Silhouettes, a 
variety of engraved portraits and profiles. They will ſerve to con- 
firm our aſſertion, apparently ſo paradoxical, and yet ſo true : © That 
* an exact filhouette ſays more than the portrait, unleſs the latter be 
* a very perfect likeneſs.” 

Here 1s a tolerably accurate reſemblance, at leaſt it paſſes for ſuch, 
of one of the greateſt of Kings; of that Prince, * whom,” to uſe the 
expreſſion of the German Poet, © every Nation would wiſh to have. 
* for a King, and every King ought to take for a model. 

Eighteen years have elapſed ſince I had the felicity to behold this 
Prince, the terror and admiration of Europe. With what eager im. 
patience did I expect the inſtant of his approach? I was acquainted 
with an infinite number of portraits of him, which all preſented them-' 
ſelves to my mind, and kept it in ſuſpenſe. He appeared—and 
his preſence diſſipated all the images which floated in my brain, and 
every ideal repreſentation diſappeared like a ſtar before the ſun.— 
How different was this great man from the perſon I had put in his 
place, how feebly had they repreſented him! How different even 
from the portrait before us, which, however, 1s the beſt likeneſs we 
have of him! At that time I had no 1dea of the Science of Phyſiono- 
mies; but never can I forget the trembling emotion with which I 
was ſeized, at ſight of this Auguſt Perſonage. Yes, I faw him ſuch, 
as he is repreſented in this print, as tar as the art of the graver and the 
imagination of the Deſigner have been able to approach the Original, 
and convey an idea of it in a fize ſo diminutive. It is not thus that 
Artiſts, unſkilled in Phyſiognomy, have hitherto painted him. They 
have introduced into their portraits, a kind of beauty and greatneſs, the 
mere work of their own fancy. FREDERICK had no need of any ad- 
vantage of figure to extort this acknowledgement, © That from his: 
* firſt exiſting lineaments, Nature deſigned him for a great man ; to 
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© exerciſe ſovereign ſway over nations. Of all the phyſtonomies 
which I have examined, there 1s not a ſingle one which bears ſo 
ſtrongly as this does, - the impreſs of its high deſtiny. All the envi- 
ous—but a King 1s too exalted to have any but Kings for his rivals, — 
all the envious, all the enemies of Phyſiognomy muſt ſay at ſight of 
this Prince : * There is a ſublime charaQter, a Hero ! or whether they 
ſay ſo or not, they will feel it. | | 

I ſpeak as yet only of the principal form of the face ; and though 
an eſſential part of it be concealed by the hat, you may, however, 
ealily conjecture what 1t 1s, from the prohle of the noſe. What may 
not be preſaged from ſuch a bony ſyſtem ! 

All who have ſeen the King of Pruſha have been ſtruck with his 
look; they cannot refrain from ſpeaking of it. * His large eyes dart 
* the moſt piercing looks, but tempered with clemency,' ſays the Poet 
GLEIM. © His eyes,” ſays LiCHTENBERG, *© announce the great man ; 
* and his traits the Monarch.” 7 | 

I have conſidered that eye at a very ſmall diſtance ; I have obſerv- 
ed it at leiſure. More firm than brilliant, it rather penetrates than 
dazzles. The print gives 1t with ſufhcient accuracy, though liable to 
certain reſtrictions. In the Original the white appears more, and the 
black is conſequently ſmaller, but, for this reaſon, more concentrated. 
Such a form does not promiſe an ordinary look. But I have not 
caught this boaſted look in its focus, if I may ule the expreſſion. 

But the look apart, let the Phyſionomiſt be blindfolded—and only 
permitted to draw his finger lightly from the ſummit of the forehead 
to the extremity of the noſe—let this proof be applied to nine thou- 
ſand, nine hundred and ninety nine faces—let the face of FREDERICK 
be the ten thouſandth—and the Phyſtonomilt will exclaim in the ad- 
miration of reſpe& : * This man was deſtined to the Throne ! He is 
© born to aſtoniſh the Univerſe ! Great afions are as neceſſary to his 
* exiftence as the air which he breathes ! Stimulated by his genius, he 


© feels 
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* feels the ſuperiority of his powers; and this feeling changes into im- 

* patience againſt mankind, becauſe he no where finds his equal ; be. 

* cauſe thoſe who approach neareſt to his greatneſs, can never, how- 
* ever, fully reach it.” 

This impatience againſt the human race, the forehwad, which forms 
almoſt a ſtraight and continued line with the noſe, the forehead an- 
nounces it, and muſt communicate the expreſſion of it to the cheeks 
and lips. The King's face is much wrinkled, and interſeQed by ſmall 
veins: every thing in it ſuggeſts the idea of vaſt enterpriſes, and of 
deligns croſling each other. 

An exact filhouette of this perſonage, who ſtands alone in his claſs, 
would preſent to the eye but a flight trace of the impatience which 
we aſcribe to him, but the mind would infer it in almoſt all its ex- 
tent. You remark in the Original, and partly alſo in this print, a fin- 
gular contraſt; at once the tranquillity and repoſe of a great ſoul, 
filled with a ſentiment of its own ſuperiority—and the reſtleſineſs and 
diſcontent of that ſuperior man, looking in vain for an equal with 
whom he might contend. Hence it comes to pals that they who hit 
not this contraſt, form ſuch different judgements of our Hero. 'To 
ſome his phyſtonomy 1s as a calm and ſerene firmament, the preſage 
of fine weather ; while it appears to others a cloudy and lowering [ky, 
loaded with thunder and tempelt. 

The attitude 1s not that of a gallant Warrior. 'The weight of years 
and ations, of ſchemes and cares ſeem to lie heavy on theſe ſhoulders. 
The ſtature appears to me a little above nature, and its length forms 
' a contraſt with the cloſe traits of the lace. 


% 2 S038 


Let me add to this ſketch, ſo feeble and impertect, the authorities 
of two ingenious Writers. 
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* Every great man has a look peculiar to himſelf, and which can. 
* not be imitated. This mark, which Nature has imprinted on his 
* face, is ſyperior to every advantage of figure, and transforms a So. 
© crates into a handſome man. —Whoever has received this diſtinive 
© mark, feels indeed that he is inveſted with 1t ; but 1s 1gnorant of its 
© ſeat, which is infinitely various.” ('This 1s true, yet I have almoſt 
always found this mark in the contour of the eye-lid, between the 
eye-brows, or near the root of the noſe. It 1s 1n this laſt place that 
it diſtin&tly appears in our Hero.) * Sovereigns have alſo their cha- 
© rateriſtic trait ; but it is common to them all : for it may be affirm. 
* ed that they all have a reſemblance. The eminence of their dig- 
* nity 1s expreſſed on the countenance.” Du Marge ; p. 131. Ger- 
man Edition. 


SS VP 


© A new light has iſſued from the centre in which he reſides, and 
* has diffuſſed itſelf over the reſt of Europe. In the Art of War and 
* of Government ; in matters of Religion, and in Legiſlation; as Pro- 
* tector of the Muſes, and in private Iife—He, Frederick, ever will be 
* a model to Kings. What good has he not done during the courſe 
* of his glorious reign ! It 1s from the elevation of his throne that we 
© have ſeen the radiance proceed which illuminates and enlivens the 
* Sciences. He it 1s who has eſtabliſhed the ſpirit of philoſophy and 
« tol-ration. He has banithed oriental pomp, luxury and exceſs, which 
« were formerly conhdered as neceſſary to the ſplendor of Courts ; he 
© has aimed a mortal blow at ignorance, blind zeal and ſuperſtition ; 
© he has introduced into every department economy and order, a&i- 
* vity and exattneſls. How deeply indebted to him are the fine Arts ? 


* His 
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* His Age has aſſumed his charaQer, and this Age is his moſt honour. 
* able panegyric.—But while he admires ſo many wonders, the pro- 
* duce of a vaſt genius, the Friend of Humanity, the Philoſopher 
* will ſtill be conſtrained to breathe a ſigh over the imperfe&ion 
* and inſtability attached to all human things. He will not be able to 
* conceal from himſelf that the progreſs of the mind enervates courage 
* at the ſame time; that economy may be puſhed too far ; that Phi- 
* lolophy has frequently given birth to incredulity, that unbounded 
* toleration gives encouragement to a temerity in reaſoning and looſe- 
* nels of morals which may produce dangerous conſequences to future 
* generations, In a word, he will recolle& that with the Romans, 
* a rage for war and conqueſt prepared at a diſtance the fall of Em- 
* pire, —Other times, other circumſtances may lead to other effects. 
* The equilibrium of Europe may be ſhaken—the balance will rife or 
* fall : but to what fide will it lean? This is concealed from our eyes; 


* this is known only to Him by whom the deſtiny of Nations is weigh- 
* ed.” HERDER, 


Vor. 1I. zK | X. The 
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X. 

"The vignette below repreſents the ſame face ſomewhat enlarged, and 
no one can miſtake it. The likeneſs 1s obvious whether from com- 
pariſon with ſo many other portraits of the King which have much leſs 
reſemblance, or becauſe a head ſo charaRQeriſtic cannot be entirely 
miſtaken for another, eſpecially when the uſual appendages are added. 
Compare, however, this vignette with the profile which cloſes the 
following article, and you will perceive how much it loſes, and will 
be convinced that we are not hazarding a bold aſſertion merely, when 
we affirm, © That an exact ſilhouette better depicts the moral charac- 
* ter, than a portrait which 1s only a half likeneſs.” 
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This filhouette, I ſuppoſe, has not been drawn after nature, but cut 
from idea: yet is ſo full of truth and expreſſion, that it bids defiance to 
the molt obſtinate and incredulous Antagoniſt of our Science. Com- 
pared with a hundred thouſand, this ſilhouette will always preſerve 
the diſtinguiſhed, the altogether ſingular charatter of him whom it re- 
preſents. I ſolemnly proteſt that as often as I look at it, and at the 
very moment I am writing, Iam penetrated with a veneration ſuch as 
I ſhould feel at fight of an inhabitant of a ſuperior World. I dare not 
ſpeak aloud all I think, or rather all I feel. What harmony, what 
unity, what juſtneſs of relation in the whole ! What force of expreſ. 
ſion, what energy in the noſe ſingly, or if you pleaſe, only in its al- 
moſt 1mperceptible elevation, which has been entirely negle&ed in 
the preceding vignette, and which always poſleſſes however an aſto. 
niſhing ſignificancy. Every thing here announces a mind which ſees, 
which decides, which produces, which wills and acts with the rapi- 
dity of lightning ; every thing indicates a genius ever victorious of it- 
ſelf, a man accuſtomed to give the law to others, but who receives 1t 


from no one. Who dares ſay to him, * What doſt thou ?” His will is. 


not to be ſhaken; he knows he 1s able to perform what it were 1mpol- 
ſible for millions of men to atchieve—and this character 1s expreſſed 
by the truly original arch formed by the contour of the face. Detach 
from this profile the angle which reſults from the lines a. and b ; apply 


it to a thouſand other ſilhouettes—and find its equal, 1f you can. 


But with all the reſpe& due to a perſonage ſo exalted, and to a Mo- 


narch ſo glorious, we mult not diſguiſe it, from inſpecting the traits 
of 
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of his face, indulgence and moderation appear in hum rather acquzr- 
ed virtues, than a natural d: ſpoſi tion, 


OF SILHOVETTES: "bx 


* 

I once more repeat; In order to proſecute with advantage the ſtudy of 
Phyſhognomy, it is neceſſary to begin with ſilhouettes. —Make choice, 
for this purpoſe, of ſuch as are very exact ; interſe& them by ſeveral 
horizontal, perpendicular and oblique lines ; then look for the rela- 
"tions of theſe lines; and aſter a very few eſſays carefully made, you 
will advance with the pace of a giant. 

We are going to ſubmit to this kind of proof the annexed profile, 
to which we ſhall oftener than once recur. Let us firſt examine it by 
means of the ſubdividing lines. | 


Obſerve, in the firſt place, the deviation of the line a a a from the 


paralleliſm of the perpendicular lines 111 and h hh. 

Remark, ſecondly, the angle which the line d d d forms with the 
line a a a, eſpecially with the lower ſeQtion. 

Thirdly, obſerve the characterſtic triangle compoſed of the lines 
ddd, ff and h h; and pay particular attention to the length and 
the proportion of the two ſides of the right angle h—e, which deter- 
mines the poſition of the forehead. 

Fourthly, conſider the diſtance of the horizontal line eece from 
that which runs through the point of the noſe tt ff; and finally, the 
diſtance of this laſt line from that which paſles through the middle 
point of the mouth gg g. 


Analyze thus profiles which differ moſt from each other, and you 


will be aſtoniſhed to ſee to what a point of exactnels Nature is always 
faithful, always true, and always regular. 

In order to fimplify the operation, it will be ſufficient to detach 
the irregular four-fided figure which fixes the extremities of the out- 
line from the root of the hair. Apply afterwards, ſuppoſing you 
however to be thoroughly acquainted with the Original of this pro. 
file, apply, I fay, this four-ſided figure to a profile of the ſame ſize, 
but of a character entirely oppoſite; and, on comparing the per. 
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pendicular line h h h with the ſame height of the hair of the fore- 
head, you will diſcover the moſt aſtoniſhing contrarieties and con- 
traſts. Your aſtoniſhment will increaſe if you repeat this experiment 
on the profile of a known charaGter, equidiſtant from the two pre- 
ceding. | 

The experiment will be rendered ſtill more eaſy and more ſimple, 
if you confine it to the triangle which determines the height of the 
profiles (ddd, ff, hh.) You will ſee, and with difficulty be per- 
ſuaded, how many things the difference alone of the three ſides of 
this triangle expreſs. 
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A A. 

This 1s the ſame ſilhouette enlarged, and drawn with greater truth; 
and though it be not after all perfe&ly accurate, it is, however, more 
ſo than all the portraits which ever were, or ever will be'drawn of 
this face, The copy will never be either liable to be totally miſtaken, 
nor a perfect likeneſs. Such as we ſee it here, I could ſay a great 
deal about it, but I prefer charaReriſing the Original by a few touches. 

Variable and irritable to an excels, of an organiſation infinitely de- 
licate, he compoſes a whole the moſt ſingular, and whole parts are 
ſtrangely contraſted. A Child may lead him, and yet the united 
powers of a hundred thouſand men could not move him. He will 
grant all you wiſh to obtain of him, or he will grant nothing : for 
this reaſon he is tenderly beloved by ſome, and mortally hated by 
others. With a charaQeer like his, he muſt neceſſarily paſs, ſome- 
times for the weakeſt of beings, ſometimes for a perſon of inflexible 
 obſtinacy ; and he is neither the one nor the other. Every thing 
wounds and irritates his extreme ſenſibility ; the leaſt weight op- 
preſſes him, but his natural elaſticity prevents his being cruſhed by 
the greateſt, As an effeQ of this diſpoſition, he gives way the firſt 
moment to the moſt violent tranſports—and the moment after, at leaſt 
upon the lighteſt refleion, he becomes calm and gentle. This 
ſame diſpoſition renders him patient and always contented ; while it 
likewiſe puts him in a condition promptly to receive, and as promptly 
to give back ſtrong impreſſions. What he attempts to learn, he e1- 
ther learns at once, or he never will. He 1s fond of metaphyſical 
ſpeculations, and has not capacity ſufficient to comprehend the ſ1m- 
 pleſt piece of mechaniſm. His mind employs itlelf with abltract and 

complex ideas; he rejetts all that is obſcure or confuſed, and pur- 
| ſues analyſis up to firſt principles. His memory 1s, at once, one of 
the happieſt, and one of the weakeſt. Aſter thrice running over a 


_ diſcourſe of an hour long, which he himſelf has written or dittated, 
he 
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he ſhall be able to repeat it word for word with all the intereſt and 
warmth which the ſubje& demands,—and when he has finiſhed, you 

might venture to wager'that he does not ſo much as remember the text. 
He 1s able to recite at great length ; and of twenty proper names he 1s 
_ hardly capable of retaining a ſingle one. What he has once attentive- 
ly made his own, will never more eſcape him. He has ſomething of 
a poetical talent. His 1magination, it is ſaid, 1s wild and extravagant, 
prodigiouſly excentric, and of conſequence greatly decried, and with 
an appearance of reaſon. It 1s true, that left to itſelf it would run in- 
to exceſs and take too high a flight: but it is under the dominion of 
two ſevere guardians which never leave it for a moment, or which 
at leaſt never entirely loſe ſight of it—and theſe guardians are good ſenſe 
and an honeſt heart, The man in queſtion paſſes for crafty, and he is 
only mconfiderate, becauſe he has his heart at his lips. He has been 
accuſed of a diſpoſition to intrigue ; and he proteſts, that if ever he 
thought himſelf guilty of the ſmalleſt artifice, or of the leaſt ambi- 
guity 1n his actions, he has always been the firſt to accuſe himſelf and 
to acknowledge his fault. 

Rarely will you ſee ſo much aQtivity united to ſo much tranquilli- 
ty, ſo much natural vivacity to ſo much moderation. It 1s abſolute- 
ly impoſhble to prevent his purſuing and carrying through an enter- 
prize in which he has once ſeriouſly engaged—but on the other hand, 
he blindly ſubmits to the determinations of Providence, and regards 
every thing that comes to paſs as an effect of the Divine Will. He is 
incapable of committing an aft of injuſtice, or of perſiſting in error ; 
never will he be guilty of premeditated offence, nor of proſecuting 
ſentiments of revenge. He is timid to excels, and poſſeſſes a courage 
that riſes to intrepidity. It unfortunately he has committed a fault, 
either from imprudence or credulity, he will frankly confeſs it, even 
in public. Credulity has ever been his great failing, a failing of 
which 1t 1s impoſſible to cure him, Let twenty perſons deceive him 


One 
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one after another, he will not however believe the twenty firſt capable 
of deceiving him ; but the man who has once impoſed on him, loſes 
credit with him for ever. The impreſſions he has received are not 
to be effaced. In his youth his want of eloquence was almoſt pro- 
verbial, and now he is followed as an Orator. He knows a great 
deal; and of all Scholars by profeſſion he knows the leaſt. Once 
more, what he does not catch immediately, he never will underſtand, 
by dint of'ſtudy. Nothing he poſleſles is acquered ; every thing is, in 
ſome ſenſe, given him. Every thing with him is ntuition, and what 
has once taken poſſeſſion of his mind, never leaves him more; for 
he examines every object in all points of view : weighs it, lays it up, 
and identifies it with himſelf. He rejects every idea which he can- 
not harmonize with thoſe he has already received. The eternal bleſ. 
ſedneſs of the righteous and the ſlighteſt ſhade of a filhouette, walk 
hand in hand in his ſoul. He refers all to one and the ſame end— 
and finds that great end every where. He 1s folid, with a decided 
diſpoſition to levity : with his religious ſentiments he blends a gentle 
melancholy. His extreme ſenſibility diſcompoles not his natural ſe- 
renity ; and his good humour rarely leaves him half a day together, 
He loves, without ever having been in love; he has never hitherto 
loſt a fingle friend. His fundamental character continually brings 
him back to the grand precepts he has laid down as the rule of his 
own condu&, and of which he has formed to himſelf the following 
code. 

© Be that which thou art. Let nothing be great, or little in thine 
* eyes. Be faithful in the ſmalleſt things. Fix thy attention on what 
* thou art doing, as if that were the only thing thou hadfſt to do. He 
* who has acted well at the moment, has performed a good action for 
« all Eternity. Simplify oby &s, whether in acting, or in enjoying, 
« or even in ſuffering. Conline thy attention to the prelent moment, 
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' to that which is neareſt and moſt preſſing. Acknowledge God in all 
* things, in the ſtarry heavens, as in a grain of ſand. Render to eve- 
* ry one his due. Give thy heart to him who governs all hearts. Be 
* juſt and exaCt in the minuteſt details. Live in hope. Learn to wait 
* with patience. Learn to enjoy every thing, and to forego every 
* thing.” | 


OTE 9 Os HT 


Let us now pronounce judgement on the hihouette, from itſelf, and 


as if we knew nothing of the Original. 


A poetic character, much ſentiment, and ſhtll more ſenſibility, 
good-nature carried even to imprudence—Theſe are what can hardly 
be refuſed to this profile. 

The poetic expreſhon, that 1s to ſay, a fertile imagination, joined 
to a quick and delicate feeling—1s to be found particularly in the 
contour and poſition of the forehead, and more particularly {ti]Il in 
the almoſt imperceptible arch of that ferret noſe. 

The good-nature 1s depicted in every part of the face, by contours 
gently rounded, without any thing acutely angular. The ſame cha- 
rater appears ſtill more diſtinaly in that advancing lip, a trait com- 
mon to all young children. 

'The long interval between the noſe and the mouth 1s the indica- 
tion of want of prudence ; and of precipitation. 

The inferior contour, from the under lip to the extremity of the 
chin, point out the man of application, and the friend of order. 

The drawing of this part is not perfectly corre ; for the under lip 
is too ſtrongly marked, and the hollow above the chin ought to retire 
ſomething more, though very little ; but ſuch as we ſee them here, 
theſe traits announce in the Original a fixed character, a correctneſs 


of 
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of intelle&, which negle&s not the moſt minute details—though, on 
the other hand, the expreſſion which they produce is weakened, 
nay totally enervated, by the lengthening of this whole ſeQion of the 
face, and of that which is adjoining to the noſe. _ 

The whole face expreſſes a happy ſelf-dereliftion: he ſkims along 
without effort : he breathes at his eaſe: he has a jocund air: he is 
on the watch. But we acknowledge that it would be a matter of in- 
hinite difticulty to collect theſe different chara&ters into one ſingle 
defnition. | 

Without knowing the Original, and to form a judgement of the 
ſilhouette from the total abſence of ſtrait lines and acute angles, and 
from the lengthened traits of the middle part of the face, I would 
. affirm with perfe& conviction of being right, © That I perceive in it 
* oreat ſtrength of imagination ; feeling rapid and lively, but which 
* preſerves not the firſt 1mprefſions for any conſiderable length of 
* time; a clear underſtanding, engaged in the purſuit of knowledge 
* and attached to analyſis rather than to profound reſearch ; more 
* judgement than reaſon; great calmneſs, with much attivity, and 
* facility in proportion. This man, I would farther ſay, 1s not form- 
* ed for the profeſhon of arms, nor for the labours of the cabinet. A 
* mere nothing oppreſſes him. Leave him to act with perfect free- 
* dom; heis already but too heavily loaded. His 1magination and 


' his ſenſibility transform a grain of ſand into a mountain ; but thanks 


© to his natural elaſticity, he is frequently not more oppreſſed by the 
* weight of a mountain than of a grain of ſand. 
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When the features are in the leaſt relaxed by Nature, Art uſually 
preſents them much more relaxed in her imitations ; in like manner 
alſo, what Nature has compreſſed, Art compreſſes ſtill more. Art 
almoſt always adds or retrenches: very rarely does ſhe obſerve the 
dimenſwns and proportions which Nature has preſcribed. 

The annexed print is a proof of this. It preſents the image of 
the perſon whoſe character we have juſt traced, and whole ſilhouette 
has now paſled under review. You have already gueſled the trutlr; 
it is the Author of this Work. The ſketch of his charatter drawn by 
himſelf, 1s nearly in the condition of his portrait : it has 1ts merits and 
defects; I mean they are both exaG in ſeveral reſpefts, and in others 
far from being ſo. The Original is indeed eaſily diſtinguiſhable, but 
the reſemblance is by no means perfet. The Porttait is drawn more 
than in profile: 1t preſents the face turned a little outward, and con- 
ſequently admits not of an exact compariſon with the tilhouette. 

It announces more wiſdom and penetration. Why ? Becauſe the 
angle below the noſe is more obtuſe. On the other hand, you find in 
this deſign much leſs poetic expreſſion, becauſe the under part of the 
face projects not ſo much as in the ſilhouette. 

Here the whole expreſles rather the tranquillity of the mind, than 
its activity. 

The nolſtril denotes fenſibility a and moderate deſires. | 

The jaw gives not the vivacity of the character with ſufficient force. 

Gentle and tender affection 1s depicted in the eye and mouth, 
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HE - 
Here is the ſame portrait ſtill, preſenting three fourths of the face; its 
identity 1s diſcernible in each trait ſeparately, but ſcarcely ſo in the 


whole taken together. The immoderate length of the under part de- 


{troys all the proportions. The principal form is quite deranged. The 
upper part of the head, and particularly the right ſide of the forehead, 
1s not in harmony with the poſition of the nole ; the eyes are not ſuf- 
hiciently fore-ſhortened. That excepted, this attitude and this man- 


ner of drawing would be infinitely charaGeriſtic for Phyſiognomy. 


The noſe 1s more maſculine, but it has leſs dehcacy. The mouth has 
more preciſion ; you obſerve init a great expreſſion of goodneſs, but 
it 1s too childiſh. The bone of the eye is better marked here, while 
the ſarface of the forehead is defective in point of truth, Every thing 
in this face is violently flrained. The eye is rather haggard, than the 
attentive eye of an Obſerver : with ſuch a look, one Has rather the air 
of purſuing viſiens, than of ſearching after realitzes. In other reſpetts, 
though this print announces in the Original leſs ſpirit than the preced- 
ing; though you remark in it a tint of coldneſs and even of inſipidity, 
it promiſes nevertheleſs a charaQter gentle and peaceful, who wiſhes 


no one any harm, who is ſubje& neither to caprice nor violent tran{- 


port ; a character, ina word, rather formed for receiving than for gv- 
ing impulſe. In general, this portrait has not the ſame manners, the 
ſame taſte, nor the ſame originality with the firſt, _ 

This compariſon may ſerve as a leſſon to portrait Painters, who, 
for the molt part, endeavour to give every feature apart with ſtrict 
fidelity, without greatly troubling themſelves about the effect which 
the whole is to produce. Such Painters may be compared to thoſe 
Authors who in order to delineate a moral character, copy ſome traits 
of it with much correaneſs, and afterwards compoſe a whole in which 
it 18 impoſlible to diſcover the Original. We {hall preſently reſume 
this ſubject, and treat it in detail, in the Fragment on Portraits. 
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D D. 

Whether this profile of Homer be authentic or not, 1t 1s neverthe- 
leſs moſt powerfully ſignificant : it announces a creative mind, fertile 
in invention, and filled with the noble images which it ſcatters abroad 
with ſuch unbounded profuſion. This may be diſcovered in the con- 
tour of the noſe, and in the upper lip, ſuſpended over the lower, with- 
out touching it. Nothing can be more characteriſtic, more deciſive 
than the whole of this upper lip : 1t indicates intenſe application and 
exquiſite taſte. The cavity between the noſe and the forehead con- 
tains as much poetic expreſſion as the arch of that noſe, which ſeems 
formed for delicate ſenſations. The forehead is a treaſure of obſerva. 
tions and experiments : and finally, the chin projeQing thus ſeems to 


affix the ſeal to the totality of the character. 
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A ſimple fragment of outline, the bare delineation of the face turned _ 
a little aſide, explains at once a multitude of particulars. It would 
give me pleaſure to elucidate this new aſſertion, and to ſupport it by 
incontrovertible proofs, if I had not partly done this by the multitude l 
of examples already produced, and if the copiouſneſs-of the ſubje&s | 
which remain to be treated, permitted me to enlarge on this particu- | 4 
lar. The arch of the forehead, the contour of the bone of the eye, 
and 1ts tranſition to the cheek bone, are all of them traits whoſe truth 
is obvious. . 1 

The fragments 1. 2. 3. preſent contours of the face turned leſs or | | 


more aſide. All the three belong to the ſame head—and it 1s the head 
of a man of genius, who acts not always with the moderation of the 


Sage. | | 

___ "The contours 4. 5. have been tercchiant from the orofile of a very | 
ſenſible young man, who poſleſſes great talents for drawing, and that q 
happy correCtneſs of eye, which is ſa neceſſary to ſucceſs in works of 
art. 

| 


The contours 6. 7. are thoſe of another young man of great abili- 

ty, of great application to the ſtudy of his art, and very correct in his 
deſigns. 
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We have not yet come to treat of foreheads in particular; but it 
may not perhaps be wholly out of place, to ſay a few words in the 
Chapter of Silhouettes, on the contours of the forehead, Beſides, be- 
ing uncertain whether I ſhall live long enough to complete and pub- 
liſh my colleQion of phyſtognomical limes, I riik nothing in terminating 
this Fragment by an Eſſay, on which the attentive Obſerver will per- 
haps ſet a higher value than all the reſt of the Work. The two fol- 
lowing plates are deſigned to demonſtrate the importance of the form 
of the ſcull and forehead, and conſequently, of the exterior contours 
of the profile, conſidered in themſelves. The perſon who rejects the 
evidence of the proofs which this examination will produce, ought 
to ſhut my Book, calmly put it aſide, and never open it more; for 1 
ſhall never be able to convince him. 


OUTLINES OF FOREHEADS. 


7, 

Almoſt all theſe foreheads are irregular. 

I. The firlt five are leſs ſo however than the others, becauſe they 
are at the ſame time the molt {ſimple of all. Taken in the whole, 
they may be placed in the number of perpendicular foreheads, though 
they all deviate ſomewhat from a regular plumb-line. Nature rejects 
continued perpendiculars. Never does ſhe ſubje& an entire body to 
them ; and this line, which is no where found fixed, has been re- 
ſerved only to mark the fall of it. 

The contour e therefore is the moſt extraordinary, as being the 
moſt perpendicular, and yet you perceive in it ſeveral deviations. 

Were it poſlible there ſhould exiſt a contour of the forehead perfe&ly 
_ perpendicular and drawn by rule—I am perſuaded that with ſuch a 


forehead, a man would be incapable of forming a ſingle reaſonable 
1dea, 


'The 


C 


OF FORFHEADS. 


CON TOURS 
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The five foreheads of the firſt row all belong to the ſame claſs. 
_ One would be tempted to denominate them ſcrutmizing foreheads. 
There can be nothing at leaſt more ant:-poetic, Their pace is calm 
and ſlow, grave and ſure : they turn aſide neither to the right hand 
nor to the left ; every thing belonging to the province of imagination 
is foreign to them; they do all according to weight and meaſure ; 
they reduce all to rule and compaſs. b is the weakeſt, e the moſt 
thoughtful. Toy.” 

II. The ſlope of theſe conſtitutes their irregularity. They have 
an imagination ardent, violent, impetuous ; and if you except 2, they 
announce ſo many capricious fools, given to a thouſand abſurdi- 
ties. #, will ſinggularize himſelf {hill more than the reſt. 

ITI. Here are ſome which compoſe a medley of every kind of 
irregularity. Throughout life, and in ſpite of every exertion, ſuch 
men will never produce any thing but extravagance and folly. 

In general all the foreheads of this plate bear the impreſs of caprice 
in their exceſſive height ; and this fault alone would be ſufficient to 
render them irregular. 
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OUTLINES OF FOREHEADS, 
B. 

Among theſe 25 contours of foreheads not-one 1s entirely regular. 
a 1s more ſo than the others, and would be altogether ſo, if the lower 
protuberance roſe a little higher, and thereby the concavity in the 
middle were rendered not quite ſo long. It is poſſible, nevertheleſs, 
that this may be the forehead of a very honeſt man, and a valuable 
member of ſociety ; but as to the reſt, they have either no exiſtence 
in Nature, or they ſuppoſe brainleſs heads, or finally, they are decid- 
ed fools and 1diots. | 

The deſigns to which I refer are poſitive to the laſt degree. Let any 
one take the trouble to trace accurately human foreheads from the 
ſhade, to reduce them to the ſame ſize, and compare them with theſe. 
And after having made this experiment, let the Reader produce me a 
ſingle forehead hike one of theſe, that belongs to a wiſe, reaſonable, 
judicious man—and I will acknowledge I have miſled him, I will 
reſtore the price of my Book, and make him every compenſation he 
can reaſonably demand. The forcheads a—e are not yet totally deſ- 
| perate; but the want of proportion between the frontal ſinus and the 
middle and upper part, will for ever prevent theſe heads from becom- 
ing entirely ſenſible. 6 and c eſpecially will be leſs ſo than the others. 

In the ſecond row e—: I ſee fools only, and they are ſo, becauſe 
the frontal ſinus terminates in a point. Were it not for this point, 
g, h,:, might poſhbly have ſenſe to a certain degree. 

In the ſubjects of the three following rows, the character of ſtupi- 
dity proceeds from this, that the line which extends to the end of the 
noſe admits in no ſenſe of a regular progreſſion. This fault 1s parti- 
cularly ſtriking in all the foreheads of the fourth and fifth rows. 

| Nature forms neither contours nor lines whoſe progreſlion 1 1s not 
poſſible, coherent, natural and homogeneous. 
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FRAGMENT TWELFTH. 
' OF THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


Portrait painting is the moſt natural, the moſt noble, and the moſt 
uſeful of all the Arts—it 1s at the ſame time the moſt difficult, how- 
ever caly 1t may appear, and ought to be. 


Love was the inventor of this divine art. Without love it 1s reduc. 


ed to nothing—and yet where are.the lovers who ſtudy it ? 

The greateſt part of our Work, and of the Science which it teaches, 
being founded on this art, 1t 1s proper to ſay a few words reſpecting 
it as we proceed. | 

But this can only be in a curſory manner; for this ſubje&, treated 
at full length, would alone furniſh a very voluminous Work, equal. 
ly new and intereſting. For the honour of humanity and of the Art, 
ſuch a Work will, I hope, one day appear. 

But 1t 1s not from a Painter I expect it, let his ability be ever ſo 
great. It belongs to the Phylionomilt to engage in this undertaking ; 
but he muſt be a judicious Phyſionomiſt, a man of taſte and an Ob- 
ſerver, and, together with this, the friend and confident of a great 
Portrait-Painter. Sulzer, that Philoſopher whoſe taſte is ſo exquiſite, 
who conſidered the art. of portrait-painting as nearly connected with 
the intereſt of humanity—Sulzer, in his Theory of the Fine Arts has fur- 
niſhed us with many excellent remarks on this head under the word 
Portrait ; but the extent of it permitted him not to exhauſt a ſubje 
ſo copious in the ſeparate article of a Dictionary. 

| Let any one take the trouble to meditate ſeriouſly on this art, and 
he will ſee that it 1s ſulhcient to employ all the faculties intuitive and 
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aRive of the human mind. This art never can be thoroughly inveſti. 
cated : it is impollible to carry it to the utmoſt degree of perfection. 

I ſhall endeavour to point out ſome of the principal difficulties 
which preſent themſelves in this branch of painting, and ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe which may be ſurmounted, from ſuch as appear to me 
inſurmountable. It is of importance to the Artiſt and the Obſerver 
to be well acquainted with both. 

What 1s the Art of Portrait pamting ? It 1s ; the repreſentation of a 
real individual, or of a part of his body only; it 1s the reproduction 
of ourimage; it 1s the art of preſenting, on the firlt glance of the eye, 


the form of man, by traits, which it would be impoſlible to convey 
by words. 


Goethius has ſomewhere ſaid © That the preſence of man, that his 


* face, his phyſionomy 1s the beſt text of all that can be ſaid about 


* him.” If it be ſo, and nothing, in my opinion, can be more certain, 
of what importance muſt be the Art of Portrait painting ? 
* Of all the objects of human knowledge,” obſerves Mr. Sulzer, * is 
* there one more intereſting, than the ſoul endowed with thought and 
* ſentiment? It 1s likewiſe beyond a doubt then, that the form of man, 
without taking into the account the marvelouſneſs of its conſtruftion, 
* 15 the moſt intereſting of all viſible objects.” 
Were the Portrait-Painter ſenſible of this truth ; did he feel its im- 
portance ; were 1t ſo familiar to his mind that he had no need of ef- 
fort to give 1t a full impreſſion ; were he filled with reſpect for the 


. maſterpiece of the Sovereign Artiſt ; were this fentiment as natural to 


him as that of his own exiſtence—how great and noble would his art 
appear to him! 'The human face would be to him as ſacred as the 
Text of the Sacred Writings ought to be to the Tranſlator. He would 
be anxiouſly careful, not to alter the Work of God, as ſo many un- 
faithful Interpreters have altered his Word. 
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OF PORTRAIT PAINTING «41 
Our indignation is excited, and juſtly, againſt the bungling Tranſ- 


lator who disfigures an excellent original, and who fails to convey 
the ſpirit of his Author. The ſame thing holds good with reſpect to 
the Art of which we are ſpeaking. The ſoul is painted on the face ; 
it muſt be perceived in order to be tranſmitted to the canvas : and he 
who 1s incapable of catching this expreſſion ; never will become a 
portrait painter. 

* Every well painted portrait is an intereſting picture, becauſe it 
* brings us acquainted with the ſoul and character of a particular in- 
* dividual. In it we ſee him think, feel, reaſon. We diſcern in it 
© the peculiar charatter of his propenſities, of his affe&tions, of his 
« paſſions; in a word, the good and the bad qualities of his heart and 
* mind. And in this reſpect the portrait is even {till more expreſhve 
* than Nature, in which nothing 1s permanent, where every thing 1s 
* only a rapid ſucceſhon of movements infinitely varied ; rarely does. 
* Nature preſent the human face in a light ſo advantageous as a {kil- 
* ful Painter can procure for it.” 

Were 1t poſhble to x in Nature every momentaneous aQion, if 
there exiſted in 1t points of reſt, it would be eaſier undoubtedly to ob- 
ſerve after Nature, than alter the portrait. But as the caſe ſuppoſed 
cannot poſſibly exiſt, men being but too much inclined to withdraw 
from the critical eye of the obſerver, it appears to me evident that an 
excellent portrait 1s 1n effe&, in order to arrive at the knowledge of 
mankind, of greater uſe than Nature, who only ſhews herſelf at in- 
tervals. | | | 

* Nothing more 15 neceſſary to be faid, in order to aſſign to this 
* Art the diſtinguiſhed rank which it ought to occupy 1n Painting. Its 
* place 1s immedaiately by the {ide of Hiſtory : and even this laſt bor- 
* rows from her ſiſter part of her luſtre; for expreſſion, which is the 
* ſoul of Hiſtory painting, will be ſo much the more natural and ener. 
* getic, as the Painter has paid more attention to beſtow on his cha- 
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© rafters phyſionomies borrowed from real life. A collection of good 
* portraits then, is a noble reſource for the Hiſtory-Painter, as it 
© facilitates to him the ſtudy of expreſſion.” 

Where is the Hiſtory-Painter who knows how to repreſent real cha- 
raters, who knows to give 1lluſhon to his Art? It is uſually but too 


viſible that he has been copying copies; and even ſuppoling his works 


to be the fruit of his imagination, we find in them after all only portratts 
in faſhion, frequently choſen from among our contemporaries, or at 
moſt, from our progenitors. 

This being laid down, let us now examine ſome of the difficulties 
which the Portrait-Painter may flatter himſelf with the hope of con- 
quering, in the exerciſe of his art. I ſhall explain my ideas with a 
frankneſs which may perhaps give offence. I fear it; but ſure I am I 
do not mean to offend. I wiſh to inſtru, to lend ſome afliſtance to 
an art, which 1s the imitation of the works of God. I wiſh to con- 
tribute to its progreſs ;. and can I do this, without boldly pointing out 
its imperfections and faults ? In the philoſophical ſtudy of man, that 
1s, an exact, preciſe, and, at the ſame time, general knowledge of his 


being, moſt Portrait-Painters are deficient, and this is alſo the great 


fault which offends me in almoſt all their Works. 

Let a Painter of Inſe&ts have acquired all poſlible {k1ll in the art of 
defign, he will nevertheleſs paint ines very indifferenily, unleſs he 
have a thorough knowledge of their ſtructure and their qualities, in 
the combined whole, and the parts in detail. In like manner alſo, 
the Portrait-Painter may be an excellent Copier—a degree of talent, 
however, more uncommon than the beſt Connoiſleurs in the art of 
delign ſometimes 1magine—he will, notwithſtanding, produce bad 


portraits, unleſs he have ſtudied with the greateſt attention the ſtruc- 


ture, the proportion, the connection, the play of all the grols and de. 
licate parts of the human body, as far as they have a decided influence 
on the exterior; unleſs he has a profound knowledge of the organt- 
zation of every ſeparate member of the body, and of every part of 

the 
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the face. This accurate and extenſive knowledge, I conſider as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the Portrait-Painter; and yet, I am conſtrained 
to declare, that hitherto I have not met with a ſingle one poſſeſſed of 
it. And after all I have faid on the ſubject, I myſelf am very far 
from poſleſiing a complete theory of the more ſubtile, the ſpecihic 
traits of each ſenſe, of each member, and of each part of the face. I dai- 
ly perceive that this theory ſo eflential, ſo indiſpenſable, is univerſally 
neglected or unknown ; and, what is ſtill more provoking, that it 18 
rejected by the beſt Painters. 

In a multitude of perſons accidentally aſſembled, take thoſe who 
have the lealt reſemblance; examine them ſeparately ; and you will 
fee, for example, that independent of differences the moſt clearly 
marked, every ear, every mouth has flexions, angles and traits which 


are common to all the individuals, or at leaſt to the greater part. 


Theſe traits will be ſometimes ſtronger or weaker, more acute or 
more obtuſe, but you will find them in every man who 1s not a 


monſter, or, at leaſt, whoſe conformation in that particular trait 1s 


not faulty. | 

To what purpoſe then the knowledge of the greater proportions of 
the body and of the face ?—A knowledge which after all has not been 
profoundly inveſtigated, and which certainly very much needs to be 
rectihed. ( A Painter, who is a Phyſtonomiſt, will one day confirm 
this deciſion: mean-while I ſubſcribe it at my own riſk), What pur- 
pole, I lay, 1s ſerved by the knowledge of the greater proportions, if 
we neglect to ſtudy the fubtile and delicate traits, which are quite as 
true, univerſal, preciſe and ſignificant? It ſerves no purpoſe whatever ; 
and in this reſpe&, the progreſs made is ſo trifling, that I defy the ableſt 
Painter, after having drawn a thouſand portraits, to g1Ve us only a to- 
lerably exatt theory of the mouth. I do not ſpeak of the interior 
ſtructure of the mouth, but merely of its form, as far as it relates to 


the 
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the art, as far as the Painter might, and ought to have ſtudied it, with- 
out exaQting of him an anatomical knowledge of the inter1or parts. 
Unhappily the ſame obſervation applies to every Science, to every 
Art, from Theology down to the ſimpleſt mechanic employment. 
The ancient track is ſervilely purſued ; we do nothing but repeat and 


imitate; ſeldom, or never do we penetrate to the ſource, thence to 


ſet out afreſh, without paying any regard to received prejudices. Thus 
we perpetually fall back into the ſame miſtakes, and never get diſen. 
tangled from the trammels of our own weaving. 

Run over whole volumes of the beſt portraits, executed by the 
createſt Maſters, and examine the mouth only—(I have done it, and 
therefore I ſpeak with perfe& knowledge of the caſe)—but firſt ſtudy 
the general traits of that part, in the new-born infant, in the youth, in 
the man, in the aged perſon; when you have found thele traits, com- 
pare them with the works of Art—and you will be obliged to acknow- 
ledge that moſt Painters, I had almoſt ſaid all of them, are deficient 
in knowledge with reſpect to the general theory of the mouth. Seldom 
do they hit this general character; or if they do, it is by chance. 
Every thing, however, depends upon it. Is detail, are characteriſtic 
traits any thing elle than lo many ſhades of the general expreſſion ? 
The eyes, the eye-brows, the nole, and all the other parts of the face, 
meet with no better treatment than the mouth ; in all of them the ſame 
faults occur. As the parts of the face, however, have a relation to 
one another; and as this relation 1s general, notwithſtanding all the 
diverſity of faces—in like manner allo there 1s a relation between the 
imalleſt traits of every ſeparate part of the face. The relation of theſe 
ſeparate parts 1s inhnitely varied ; and the ſhades of the particular 
traits of each part are altogether as various, notwithitanding their ge- 
neral reſemblance. | 

Without an exact knowledge of the relation which is ever to be 
found between the parts of the face, between the eyes and mouth for 
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example, it will be by mere chance, anda very great chance indeed, if 
the Painter ſucceed in marking theſe relations in his compoſitions. 

Without an exact knowledge of the integral parts, which conſtitute 
the principal diviſions of the face, it will be merely by chance, the 
greateſt chance, if a ſingle one of theſe laſt is well deſigned. 

Theſe refleQtions ſhould engage the Artiſt carefully to ſtudy Nature, 
if he means to reach excellency in his art. Not that I would adviſe 
him to negle& the Works of great Maſters : they undoubtedly merit 
his regard ; but no conſideration of them, no modeſty of opinion re- 
petting his own ability, ſhould prevent his ſeeing for himſelf, and keep 
him from obſerving Nature in great and in little, as if no one had 
ſtudied her before him, or were to do it after him. Without this at- 
tention, young Artiſt, your glory will blaze and diſappear like a meteor, 
and your reputation ſpring only from the ignorance of the age in 
which you lve. 

Moſt Portrait-Painters, even thoſe of the greateſt ability, as well 
as moſt Phyſtonomilſts, imagine they have performed wonders when 
they expreſs the character of the paſſions, in the moveable and mul- 
cular parts of the face. "They pay no attention, they turn you into | 
ridicule, 1t you tell them that the ſolid parts, independent of the mo- 
tion of the fleſhy, are the real baſis of drawing and painting. To no 
purpoſe do you adduce proofs of it; to no purpoſe do you laviſh 
good advice upon them ; they purſue their own track with an obſti- 
nacy that would weary out the patience of Angels. 

Til judicious meaſures are taken to carry to perfection the art of por- 
trait-painting; till the principles of it are fixed bya,Phyſiognomical So- 
ciety,or an Academy of Painters who are really Phyſionomiſts, we mult 
advance with the pace of a tortoiſe inthe career of that Science of which 
we treat, whereas it were ealy to proceed in it with the ſpeed of aGiant. 

One of the principal obſtacles oppoſed to the progreſs of this Sci- 
ence, 1s the aſtoniſhing ſtate of imperſeCtion in which the art of por- 
trait-painting {tll continues. 
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Sometimes the eye or the hand of the Painter is in fault; ſometimes 
it lies with the perſon who fits to him; and ſometimes both are to 
blame. The former ſees not that which 1s, or 1s incapable of drawing 
what he ſees; the latter is perpetually changing his ſituation. But ſup- 
poling the obje perfeftly immoveable; ſuppoſing even that the atten- 
tive eye and dexterous hand of the Painter left us nothing to wiſh, ano- 
ther, and an inſurmountable difficulty ſtill preſents itſelf: it 1s this, That 
every attitude, every momentaneous ſituation of the body, is forced 
and ceaſes to be natural, when 1t 1s continued for any time together. 

What I have juſt ſaid is nothing compared to the important obſerva. 
tions which ſtill remain. This field, as far as I know, has never hi- 
therto been cleared for cultivation. Sulzer himſelf has only thrown 
a glance on it as he paſſed by, and the form of his Work hardly per- 
mitted him to do more. The largeſt Volume would perhaps be in- 


ſufhicient for the full diſcuſion of a ſubject ſo copious. It would be 


neceſlary to take a review of the moſt celebrated Portrait-Painters, and 
to form a judgement of their Works; it would be neceſſary to lay 


down the principles of the Art. Finally, the young Artiſt has need 


of preciſe rules, conſidering the infinite variety of faces, and at the 
lame time their aſtoniſhing uniformity ; and it would be neceſſary to 
aſcertain theſe rules. 
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DECISIONS, OR A GRADATION OF DECISIONS, ACCORDING TO THE 
DIFFERENT MERITS OF A PORTRAIT, 


1. This portrait poſſeſſes not the ſlighteſt reſemblance. No one 
could imagine it was intended to repreſent ſuch a perſon. It abſo- 
Jutely forms a contraſt with his character. 

2. I could find out no likeneſs till the original was named ; it 
has little or no reſemblance. | 

3- I fee well enough who is intended ; but any truth it poſſeſſes 1s 
maſked under a foreign air. 

4- It is ſuch a perſon, but in caricature. All the features are 
harſh, over-charged, deranged. 

5, Here all is flattery, embelliſhment, heightening. The Painter 
has thought only of bringing forward the beauties of the original, and 
has ſkimmed too lightly over its defe&s. This portrait, otherwiſe 
ſufficiently like, brings to mind the definition which Leſſing has given 
of - The Portrait, ſays he, ts the ideal repreſentation of the man. 

The detail is ſufhciently accurate, but the general form 1 is de. 
Fae, 1t wants both proportion and harmony. 

7. There is much truth in the whole, but too little attention paid 
to accuracy in the detail. 

8. This portrait 1s accurately like, and well executed ; but the 
touch 1s timid, and too hard. The outline is not rounded ſufhcient- 
ly ; the expreſſion wants animation. 

9. This one is very well painted, and has the merit of reſem- 
blance ; but I remark in the look and in the mouth a wildneſs which 
ought not to be there. 

10, The attitude 1s conſtrained : it wants eaſe and nature. It has 
a ſour ſullen look ; yet, it retains a very conſiderable reſemblance. 

11. Perfectly 
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11. PerfeQly like ; but that is not the diſpoſition of mind which, 
we know, belongs to the Original, nor his natural ſprightlineſs. 

12. Itis defeQtive in reſpe& of unity. The obje& was not fixed, 
and the Painter when at, work upon it, purſued not his ideas in a train. 
This figure preſents a contraſt, and may be ſaid to imply a contradiction. 

13. This portrait is very like, but it has too much expreſſion and 
VIivacity. 

14. The head is too ſmall: it would be neceſlary, either to reduce 
it ſtill more, or elſe to preſerve the natural ſize. When one expects 
to find the exact proportions of Nature, a ſlight diminution always 
ſhocks the eye of the Connoiſſeur. This, however, is another of 
the falſe maxims which have been adopted in painting, and to which 
we muſt aſcribe the infantine air of an infinite number of faces. 

15. Admirable at a certain diſtance ; but viewed near it 1s harſh, 
and produces no longer the ſmalleſt illuſion. 

16. When near it is as exaCt as poſſible, and poſſeſſes an accuracy 
that will ſtand the ſevereſt examination. Ata diſtance the Whole no 
longer produces any effe&, or at leaſt the effe&t is prodigiouſly weak- 
ened. (This 1s the caſe with two beautiful heads by Denner, to be 
ſeen 1n the gallery at Manheim. ) 

17. Notwithſtanding all its reſemblance it 1s deſtitute of action and 
charater. Itis impoſlible to indicate the moment for which it exiſts. 
(There 1s <S*.; moment of life, a ſituation, a diſpoſition of mind, 
a ſtate of aQtivity or inaQtivity, which is determinate, or which at lea{t 

may Xn” this given moment which almoſt always you miſs in 
the portrait: the Painter catches 1t not, or does not ſufficiently impreſs 
it upon his mind. ) 

18. The reſemblance 1s perfect ; the pencil admirable. Every 
thing breathes there ; but the manner of the Painter is {till too viſible. 
"This portrait 1s a mere picture, and this very circumſtance deſtroys the 
illution. It may be compared to a fine piece of eloquence which ſa- 
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vours too ſtrongly of the Orator. One of the great ſecrets of art, is to 
conceal art. 


19. It is ſpeaking, it is like even to illuſion: but this air of face 


- ſomewhat approaches that of the Painter himſelf, who being accul- 


tomed, in all probability, frequently to recopy his own portrait, can 
with aithculty lay aſide this habit: his pencil reproduces it, without 
his perceiving what he 1s doing. 

20. A molt ſtriking likeneſs, moſt aſtoniſhingly exact ! it TP it 
breathes ! It is not a portrait; it is Nature! it is the Original itſelf. 
Drawing, form, proportion, ſituation, attitude, colouring, light and 
ſhade, all is truth, every thing tranſports. What boldneſs, yet what 
preciſion ! What accuracy, yet what eaſe! In the whole combined, 
it is Nature ; in the detail, it is fhll Nature. View 1t near, or at a 
diſtance ; direaly in front, or on one ſide, and ſtill you find nothing 
but Nature. It preſents the happieſt and the moſt individual diſpoſi- 
tion of mind. At all times, and in every place, this reſemblance muſt 
ſtrike. The more one is a Connoiſſeur, the more he will value it : 


but Connoiſteur or not, every one w1ll admire it. Nothing here re- 
cals the idea of a picture, It is the face itſelf viewed in a Mirror. 


You feel yourſelf inclined to ſpeak to it, and it ſeems ready to an- 
(wer. It fixes us, more than we fix it ; we run to meet it, we em- 
brace it. We forget ourſelves ; and, ſcarcely recovered from our 
error, we fall into it again. | 
Such 1s the perfection, and the degree of excellence to which the 
Artiſt ought to aſpire. If he is ſo happy as to attain it, riches and 
honour will be among the leaſt of the advantages which it will Pro- 
cure him. The father, the huſband, the friend, grand. children, 
great-grand-children will bleſs his memory. He will have contribut- 
ed to the glory of the greateſt of Maſters. To imitate the work of 


God, were it only ſuperficially, and in a lingle point, 1s the nobleſt 
attempt and attainment of man. 


Vo. 11. RX FRAGMENT 
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PORTRAITS. 


It was of importance for me to know in what attitudes, and in what 
points of light it 1s neceſſary to exhibit a Portrait, in order to facili- 
tate the obſervations of the Phyſtonomiſt. The following are the at- 
tempts in this way which I have collected, and which by their di- 
verſity may aſſiſt in deciding the queſtion. In walking over this long 
gallery, the Reader, I flatter myſelf, will accompany me with plea- 
ſure and attention. 

A. WINKELMANN. 

Let us begin with Winkelmann, that 1s, with the 1mage intended to 
repreſent him: Suppoling it to have a certain degree of reſemblance, 
it is however impollible it ſhould be entirely accurate. The form of 
the face is wholly deſtitute of propartion. The upper and middle 
parts are lengthened too much, the under is too ſhort. That ſtrongly 
marked noſe 1s not in harmony with the delicacy and ſoftneſs of the 
mouth and chin. The relation, which ſhould have appeared, of the 
forehead to the noſe, has not been preſerved ; the moſt diſguſting 
diſproportions every where preſent themſelves, even in the very 
outlines. Theſe eye-brows, theſe eyes piercing and full of fire, 
demanded a forehead drawn with more preciſion, contours ſofter and 
more undulatory, The whole of this part has been ſhamefully neg- 
lected. But notwithſtanding the faults which disfigure this head, we 
ſtill diſcover in it the charaQter of a great genius, the man of taſte 


who thinks ingeniouſly, who has cultivated his mind, and enriched 


it with uſeful knowledge.—On the other hand, you are tempted, 
without the imputation of being too ſevere, to aſcribe to this phyſio- 
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nomy a degree of caprice, of .impetuoſity, of coldneſs, and perhaps 
of hardneſs of heart. I have already given it as my opinion that 
warmth and indifference are by no means incompatible in the ſame 
character; if ever this mixture was ſtrikingly apparent, it is in the 


| face before us. 


P., MENGS, 


$2 FRAGMENT THER TE ENT H. 


B. 
| MENGS. 

_ Mengs, painted by himſelf, and engraved after a very exact draw- 
ing by Seidelmann. This manner is rather that of a Painter than of 
a Phyſionomiſt. 

The {lanting of the mouth cannot poſlibly be correCt. This except- 
ed, the combination of the form and features produces a juſt harmony, 
and charaerizes a Thinker endowed with taſte and wiſdom, a lover of 
_ the beautiful, accurate without pedantry, eaſy without carrying liber- 
ty to excels. The forehead covers great ſtores of knowledge, col- 
lected and cultivated with much attention : it is a luminous dome, 
where every thing gives a diſtin and melodious ſound. The eye 
ſhines with a brightneſs uniformly the ſame : it emits not a ſparkling 
but a ſteady fre ; the look 1s rather accurate than penetrating. That 
noſe open and plump announces exquiſite taſte, and ſeems formed to 
reliſh beauties which ſtrike the ſenſes. But the mouth, were it drawn 
even with more preciſtion and truth, would always preſerve a light 
tint of auſterity and indifference. The whole face taken together, 
and the eye-brows in particular, bear the impreſs of greatneſs and 
dignity. 

All theſe expreſſions, as I think, are given In a very ſuperior man- 
ner in a buſt of Mengs, which is at Carlſruh in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
 D'Edelſheim, his friend, and the friend of the fine arts. The buſt 
is of a charaGeer ſtill more ſerious than the portrait which we are ex- 
amining: it anſwers perfettly to the preciſion and freedom which 
diſtinguiſh all the works of Mengs, and eſpecially thoſe of the draw- 
ings which I have ſeen in the collection of Mr. D'Edelſheim. 

The attitude which the painter has here choſen, 1s one of the hap- 
pieſt for faces of this ſort. 


C. PORTRAIT C. 
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PORTRAIT. . C. 

I ſhould be tempted to ſay that the upper part of this face is Engliſh, 
and the under German ; 1t 1s drawn in the attitude and the light which 
ſuit faces of this kind. 

It will never be affirmed that this head is ordinary or has the cha- 
rater of mediocrity, were there nothing elſe on which to found a 


- Judgement, but the form of the forehead. The eye, eſpecially the left, 


(that is the one which 1s on the right of the book when it lies open,) 
that eye promiſes a great man. The Original of this portrait perhaps 
is one—of this however I am ignorant, having no acquaintance with 
him. ; 

The noſe inclining to the ſenſual, and the under part of the face 
which 1s ſtill more ſo, not to ſay abſolutely groſs, weaken, in ſome 
meaſure, the poſitive faculties of the charater, but deſtroy not the de- 
cifion which I have pronounced. It is confirmed, on the other hand, 
by the mouth, and in particular by the line which divides it, which 
announces refle&ion, experience and taſte. ; 

This kind of Phylonomy ſuppoſes a man who expreſſes himſelf 
conciſely, and in a decided tone; but wha t he ſays will. contain as. 
much ſenſe as truth. He will catch at once the right view of the ſub- 
ject under diſcuſhon ; and without ſpending time in idle preambles, 
will explain it with preciſion, carefully avoiding every ſpecies of di- 
greſſhon and pedantry. Precipitancy 1s in him the effect of vivacity, 


perhaps even of obſtinacy ; but never of weakneſs. Inclined to indo- 


lence, he ſurmounts it by his natural energy, When obliged to bend, 
he ſoon recovers his erect poſition. 
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Here is a face really great, and placed in the moſt favourable point 
of view. Drawings ſuch as this, from their truth and preciſion ap- 
proach ſomewhat to harſhneſs : but this very circumſtance renders 
them fitter ſubjeas of phyſiognomical obſervation. Examine ſeparately 
the eye and the eye-brow, or that noſe in which light and ſhade are ſo 
happily diſpoſed—and every one of theſe parts will become fingly 
the diſtinftive ſign of a judgement that riſes almoſt to intuition, of a 
tat the moſt acute, and a taſte the moſt refined, capable of deriving 
exquiſite delight from the charms of poetry. That forehead, that 


luminous eye, and the contour of that noſe indicate a ſpirit of order, 


the declared enemy of every ſpecies of confuſion. Theſe upper parts 
of the face are not in perfe& harmony with the under, which is drawn 
with leſs exaCtneſs and delicacy. Obſerve, by the way, that this laſt 
part being ſofter and more ſuſceptible of motion, is ſeldom delineat- 
ed with ſufficient accuracy. It is moſt expoſed likewiſe to the rava- 


ges of ſenſe and paſſion: conſequently it 1s more liable to change 


and degradation than the other; it ought to be conſidered not ſo much 
the ſtem of the ſummit of the head, as a branch proceeding from it. 
But we return to our portrait. I think I perceive ſomething of 11l 
humour on the lip, which, in its relation to the noſe, announces in 
other reſpe&s a concentrated force, much firmneſs, and great richneſs 


_ of 1magination. This is one of the faces whoſe ſuperior merit will 


be a thouſand times better perceived by the Phyſionomiſt than by the 
man of the world. Without the leaſt exception, from the arch of the 
crown of the head, to the under part of the neck, I have never met 
with a fingle being who has ſo much flattered my phyſiognomical ſen- 
timent, and who 1s more capable of confounding the ſuperficial Ob- 


ſerver. 1 am perfectly ſure of the fa&t, beyond the ſlighteſt appre- 


henhon of being miſtaken, when I advance, © That a judgement ſound 
* and 
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and clear, that poetical ſentiment the moſt exquiſite, that the digni- 
* fied courage and energy which conſtitute the Hero, unite in this 
* charaQter, and are painted in this profile.” | 
I ſubjoin an exact filhouette of the ſame perſon, which will con- 
firm the deciſion I have pronounced,” and rectify the defe&ts of the 
portrait. . The forehead, the mouth, and the chin have evidently 
gained in this ſimple drawing traced after the ſhade. We are again 


. led by it to this concluſion, that art is totally incapable of ſeizing eve. 


ry tint of Nature, who 1s ever faithful to herſelf. It affords an op- 
portunity of inculcating once more on all Painters, Deſigners, Ar- 
tiſts, Obſervers, and Phyſionomitlts, a truth which cannot be too often 


repeated: * An almoſt nothing will mar every thing.” 


i 


MITT 
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The ſame perſon painted in front. * It ſeems,” ſaid a man of great 
judgement, * as if a ſtranger mind had taken this form of face, which 


* is incapable of expreſling its energies.” In effeR, this portrait is diſ-- 


tinguiſhable, but you diſcover in it, a foreign air which injures its 
character. In the eyes of the Phyſionomiſt, this forehead is not near 
ſo ſignificant as the preceding. That intelligent look announces, in 
truth, a man above the ordinary level, but the noſe has loſt too much 
of its expreſſion. Can any one diſcern in it the ſame penetration, and 
that rapid ſentiment of the good, the beautiful and the agreeable? 
The under part of the face is weak and childiſh ; it totally belies the 
character of the Original ; it forms a contraſt with the eye, the eye- 
brow and the forehead, however much weakened theſe traits may be 
in this portrait, from want of correctneſs in the drawing. A new 
proof that a portrait well executed, -and even like to a certain de- 
gree, may nevertheleſs do great injuſtice to the original. Thus in a 
libel, a character 1s dishgured by a few traits {lightly altered, but pre- 
ſented with an air of truth. Thus a counterfeit piece of money has 


currency for ſome time, by means of an artful alloy which im- 


poſes on the Million, but cannot deceive the Connoiſleur. 
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F. W + * *# # R. | 

Here 1s another head in which both the drawing, and the light and 
ſhade ſeem expreſsly intended for the Phyſiognomical Obſerver. It is 
ftrongly impreſſed with the charatters of truth. Had I nothing to con- 
fult but the forehead, and the beautiful preciſion of its outlines, I would 
immediately ſay, that this face, without being of a ſuperior order, indi- 
cates in the whole, and in every part taken ſeparately, a mind ſerene, 
a man judicious, incapable of artifice, honeſt and ſincere, whom 
you mult love whether you will or not, on account of his gentleneſs 
and modeſty. This manner of deſign may be infinitely uſeful to the 
Science of Phyſionomies. Every thing in it 1s ſo clearly perceived, 
and ſo accurately expreſſed. What ſerenity, what candour in this 
look! Dares any one call it ſtupid or treacherous ? You expect not 
_ perhaps any thing ſuperiorly great from this forehead, from theſe eye- 
brows, or that eye; but they will at leaſt inſpire a confidence, which 
they are incapable of betraying. The noſe decidedly riſes above 
mediocrity, were there nothing but the outline to diftate the deciſion. 
What eaſe in the mouth ! What an amiable temper ! What docility, 
calmneſs and benignity! I appeal to. the feeling of all mankind, 
whether there is not viſible even in the chin and in the neck, an air 
of probity and frankneſs? The very hair, the arrangement and fall of 
the locks concur in ſtrengthening the good opinion. which we had 
formed of this face: it breathes contentment and probity ; and it is 
eſpecially the beautiful proportion of the parts, and the exattneſs of 
their harmony which produce this impreſſion. Sos 
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G. 
CORTE AE T1; XK; 

This head contains very ſuperior faculties. The views and pro- 
jects which engage his purſuit are conceived with much energy. 
The forehead is firm and obſtinate. It ſuppoſes a man who follows 
up his intention with vigour, but who frequently fails, from a defici- 
ciency of wiſdom, of reflection, of information and docility: after vio- 
lent and frequent exertions, he often finds himſelf leſs advanced than 
when he began to act. 

It is not neceſſary to be a very profound Connoiſſeur in order to per- 
ceive, that this face is perfe&ly in harmony with itſelf, but very little 
ſo with ſurrounding objects. A ſpirit ſuch as this would without ſcru- 
ple overthrow every thing, provided he himſelf ſtood. He ſeeks to 
penetrate objects, but conſiders them in a falſe point of view. He is 
prompt to ſeize, but every thing eſcapes him in an initant. He would 
be rich, were he leſs ardent in his.defires. With an ambition leſs 
turbulent, he would be much more ſucceſsful. In a word, with a 
mind leſs eager, he would be capable of more attachment. Were it 
poſlible to fix him, a real ſervice would be rendered to Society. 1 
have hardly ſeen a phylionomy more original and better charafeer- 
ized. It is at once very eaſy, and extremely difficult, to lead ſuch a 
man. If you diſcover the ſmalleſt appearance that you mean to di- 
re& him, you will gain nothing; but manage him with addreſs, op- 
pole him ſeaſonably with a certain degree of firmneſs, make him feel 
| your ſuperiority leſs by words than by effe&ts,—and be aſſured he will 
| not reſiſt you. 
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H. 
| MALVIEU. 
This kind of portraits is, in many reſpe&s, the moſt favourable to 
phyſiognomical obſervations. I ſhould perhaps, however, give an 


excluſive preference to the profile, provided the contours be given 


with ſufficient clearneſs and accuracy ; but on the other hand, it too 
has its difficulties; and particular features which are almoſt always 


neglected in a profile, eſcape not even the moſt ordinary Painter in 


repreſenting the full face, or three fourths of it. Whatever be in 
this, the attitude which reſults from three fourths of the face, is, in 
my opinion, one of the happieſt, and ſheds the moſt advantageous 
light over the figure. You find in it, in all their preciſion, the con- 
tours of the forehead, of the cheek, of the chin, of both the eyes, 
of the noſe and of the mouth. Is it poſſible, for example, to im- 
agine for this portrait a poſition more expreſſive and more charaCter- 
iſtic ? The contour of the forehead diſcovers leſs prudence than ca- 
price; it forms a contraſt with theſe eyes ſo lively and ſo full of fire. 
The eye-brows admirably well depi& the ingenious Artiſt. That 
bony and broad root of the noſe 1s the diſtinctive mark of maſculine 
energy. There is, at the ſame time, a want of harmony between the 
mouth and that decided look : theſe two parts have not been taken at 
the ſame moment. The mouth ſeems to announce more gentlenels, 


goodneſs and weakneſs than the reft of the face. What might not 


have been expe&ed from an Artiſt, who, ſo early in life, painted his 
own portrait with ſo much boldneſs and preciſion! How much to be 
regretted that premature death which deprived the arts of talents ſo 
promiſing! . 
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I. 
QUESNOY. 

With the ſlighteſt knowledge of mankind, you would ſay at once, 
that this is not the portrait of an ordinary man, were the judgement 
to be formed only from the eye-brows. This is not indeed the took 
of genius, but it is full of ſenſibility and delicacy. In the nole 
there 1s an expreſſion of dignity and taſte. It is a pity the mouth 
ſhould be concealed and drawn with ſo little preciſion. 'That fore- 
head ſloping backward, and terminated in a point, ſuppoſes talents, 
capacity, a diſpoſition to induſtry, and facility in execution. We 
have before us only a fourth copy, but the figure of the face 1s not for 
that leſs original, both in the whole, and in the parts taken ſeparate- 
ly: a clearneſs and a harmony predominate in it, which on the very 


firſt approach, captivate our affection. Turned the other way, this 
portrait, I believe, would pleaſe ſtill more. Van Dyk, who painted | 


it, preferred the effe& of the pifture to that of the phyſionomy. His 
characters are leſs diſtinguiſhed by the accuracy of detail, than by 
leading features, by the manner and ſtyle. Accuſtomed to execute 
in the grand taſte, he attached himſelf more to the principal form and 


ſpirit of the face, than to a ſcrupulous exattneſs. He imitated rather 
as a Paet, than as a faithful Copyer. 
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K. 
H. N N. | 

\- The expreſſive height of the forehead, and its poſition, which is 
by far too perpendicular, injure the real character of this portrait, 
though in other reſpects a tolerable likeneſs. But to take it as it is, 
we muſt always allow to the Original a mind clear and diſpoſed to 
the love of order: a heart generous, frank, incapable of artifice: 
much application, calmneſs and refleetion. We muſt rank him with 
perſons who have ability without genius, who are firm without harſh- 
neſs, ſtudious without pedantry. A delicate ear, an accurate eye, a 
judgement which examines in ſilence, a&tivity without buſtle, a no- 
ble modeſty, a deſire to oblige theſe are qualities which it is im- 
poſlible to overlook in this charafter, though weakened through the 
faultineſs of the drawing. The arch of the forehead and - of the 
ſcull may contain acquired riches, clear and difſtin& ideas; but you 
muſt not look into it for a creative genius. To form a judgement of 
him from the look, this man muſt have had the moſt» happy diſpoſi- 
tions toward becoming a great Artiſt. In works of invention he per- 
| haps would not have excelled ; but his good ſenſe, his. calmneſs, his 
application, his energy and perſeverance would have rendered him 
uncommonly dexterous in execution : a haſty or {lovenly piece of 
work could never be to his taſte. Would you wiſh to ſee after this, 
 1n reality, a perfect model of probity and modeſty, the moſt ſervicea- 
| ble, grateful and affectionate of mankind, I mult refer you to the Ori- 
ginal of this portrait, —Mr. Iſrael Hartmann, now ſettled at Lud- 
wigſbourg. 
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L. 
SIR THOMAS MORE 
This portrait is engraved after the original painting of Holbein' in 
the poſſeſſion of Mr. de Micheln at Bale, and which -deſerves to be 
ranked among the moſt beautiful maſter-pieces of the art. In vain 
will any one attempt to ſerze the ſpirit which ſeems to emanate from 
this wonderful produQiion ; it is not- in the power of the deſigner, 


however great his ability, to convey by the graver the expreſſion of . 


an original which conveys the impreſſion of having proceeded from 
the hand of a ſuperior being, _—Yet what truth-1s viſible in this co- 
py ! What an air of authenticity ! It is not poſſible that this ſhould be 


the production merely of imagination. Here 1s one whom you may 


confidently call a man, one who merits that appellation. Here is a 
figure preſented in the beſt poſition poſſible, and in the moſt advan- 
tageous light ; though it 1s to be regretted that the forehead is covered 


bythe hat. Who would preſume to refiſt that lion-like countenance, 


all force, all energy ? How well affured 1s that man of whatever he 


knows, and of what he ſays! Who will attempt to impoſe: upon 


him? Who dare pretend: to lead, to move, to model him at his 
pleaſure ? What unity ! What firmneſs and profundity ! Whatman. 
ly virtue! What unſhaken prudence! A ſpirit weak, timid, irreſo- 
lute or trivial could not ſupport the cold diſdain of his filence. How 
that reflecting look penetrates you ! With what eaſe he ſees through 
the jargon of flattery, or that of unmeanzmg politeneſs! How direQ. 
ly he advances to his object ! He cruſhes us into duſt, and raiſes 
us up again. Call all this declamation, if you will ; the word is with 
me of no importance. You feel however that I am in the right, 
whether you have honeſty enough to acknowledge it, or whether you 


| affe&t not to ſee what forces itſelf upon your notice. This face, par. 


ticularly this large chin, and the thick neck, ſuppoſe a nape uncom- 
monly brawny ; and notwithſtanding this prodigious force—1I had al. 
moſt 
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moſt called it the force of a bull—what delicacy of judgement, what 
ſprightlineſs, what attic ſalt in the mouth, or in the line only which 


ſeparates 1t ! But I ſtop here, as perhaps I ſhall take occaſion oftener 
than once to refer to this head. 
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M. 
ECO UNTT:S7-A D-1U-N'*. 
The ſtateſman, the accompliſhed man of buſineſs of the higheſt 1m- 
portance, who diſpatches it with equal facility, expedition and exaCt- 


"neſs, who effeRs whatever he will—this is what the eye of a Connoil- 


ſeur will inſtantly diſcover in this image. 

Theſe eyes arreſt and penetrate you : they remove the reſpectful 
vell with which you had covered yourſelf in the antechamber. The 
heart expands to that aſſured look : the moment you are in his pre- 
ſence, you feel encouraged by the gracious manner in which he 
receives you. Every eye whoſe upper eye-lid'is thus folded upward, 
whole contours are ſo preciſe, ſo ſharp; whoſe lengthened angle ter- 
minates thus in a point——every eye, I ſay, formed thus, decidedly 
announces an intelligent activity. _ 

The ſprightlineſs which belongs to the charatter of the Original, 
has not been preſerved in this copy ; but the Phyſionomilt preſently 
infers it from the combination of the features. He perceives the 
lource of it in the eye, in the noſe, and eſpecially in the middle point 
of the lip, and im the folds of the cheek. He will farther diſcover in 
the angle of the right eye and the parts adjoining, a gaiety where wit 
and gentleneſs are united. 

The contour of the forehead does not accord with the energy and 
fire which are diffuſed over the whole form, and which principally 
ſhine with ſuch brilliancy in that animated eye. 

Moſt Painters, even he who produced this portrait, the great Tiſch- 
bein himſelf, ſeem to negle& the exterior contours of the forehead, 
and ſatisfy themſelves with conveying the expreſſion of it only. How 
little aware are they of the ſhock 1t gives to a perſon of taſte to ob- 
ſerve a palpable diſagreement between the expreſſion and the contours! 
Why do they not imitate the delightful harmony obſerved by Na- 
ture in this reſpect ! It 


* Miniſter of State to the EleCtor of Treves. 
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"It is impoſſible for me to overlook in the paralleliſm of this face, 
in the regularity and juſtneſs of its relations, a charaQer of inte- 


grity and truth, great capacity, the love of order, much firmneſs, 
courage and dignity. This character announces itſelf thus from the 


firſt inſtant : it takes immediate poſleſſion both of our heart and un- 
derſtanding. | | 

You may remark in the mouth a ſlight air of diſcontent, which 
muſt be imputed to the incorrettneſs of the drawing. The left cor. 
ner of the upper lip is faulty : it ought to have indicated, by a ſlight 
trait, its conneCttion with the under lip. 

The blunted contour, extending from the right cheek to below the 
chin, robs this phyſionomy of part of the delicacy which belongs to it. 

Generous goodneſs, elevated ſentiments, natural greatneſs of ſoul, 
are the qualities which this portrait expreſſes in the truth and harmo- 
ny of the whole; and it is eaſter to feel, than to convey, theſe different 
expreſſions. As a work of art, the portrait ſeems to me worthy of 
admiration. 


" rs os a 0 oY 9 


I muſt be permitted to ſubjoin a few particulars tending to unfold 
the character of this diſtinguiſhed perſonage, and which undoubted- 
ly deſerve a place here. Whatever can promote the knowledge of 
man, and diffuſe the ſpirit of love, enters into my plan, and ſerves to 
forward the deſign of this Work. 

Count Stadion on taking poſſeſhon of his eſtates, found himſelf in- 
volved in debt. A Steward who was acquainted with the ſtate of his 
affairs, propoſed to him the means of clearing himſelf, by raiſing the 
rents of his farms. The Count approved of this plan; it procured him 
money to ſatisfy his Creditors. After ſome time he viſited his eſtate, 
and to his great aſtoniſhment found ſeveral of the farms of which he 
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had lately granted leaſes, advertiſed to be let. Onenquiry he found 
that the miſchief aroſe from the exceflive increaſe of rent. Nothing 
more was wanting to induce him to continue the old farmers, and he 
ordered the full value of the advanced rent which they had paid, to 
be reſtored, This reſtitution amounted to F 800. 

It is impoſſible to imagine how highly he was reſpected and belov- 
ed in his own country. To enjoy his eſteem was to make ſure of 
the public favour. | 

It had been propoſed to convert certain diſtrifts of arable land: in 


Suabia into foreſt. Had this proje& been executed, Mr. de Stadion 


would have been a confiderable gainer by it, but it met with his hearty 
oppoſition. * I am much leſs intereſted,” ſaid he, *ina hundred deer, 
* than in a ſingle ſheaf of corn loſt to my poor peaſantry. I would 
* rather have the ancient foreſts laid open, and cleared for the plough.” 
During the winter he found employment for the day-labourers, and 
the poorer of the peaſants: and in times of ſcarcity increaſed their 
wages. When the revenue officers came to demand the taxes from 
the common people, he advanced the money for them, to prevent 
the neceſlity of their running in debt to government. He was often 
ſeen walking through the villages with a peaſant's child in each hand. 
The needy and the orphan found in him a father. 
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An anonymous correſpondent who was intimately acquainted with 
Count Stadion, has left us the following traits of. his character and 
hiſtory : 

* Juſtice, in him, had its principle in a noble difintereſtedneſs, and 
* was ſupported by a firm and manly fpirit ; he diſpenſed it with ſe- 
* verity, nay even with rigour, when the prevention of evil was 1n 
* queſtion. Humane and beneficient to all, he knew however to 


* diſtinguiſh 
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* dſtiunguiſh thoſe whoſe way of thinking was congenial to his own; 
* he had the talent of diſcovering them by a ſpecies of divination 
* which might be called inſtinftive, and which ſeldom deceived him. 
* A ſworn enemy to hypocriſy, bigotry and intolerance, he laid re- 
* ſtraint on no man's conſcience, and beſtowed his chief regard on 
* the qualities of the heart: He took pains to direct the condutt of 
* ſuch as courted his proteC&tion or acquaintance. In the exerciſe of 
* his public employments, he approved himſelf an able Politician and 
* a faithful ſervant. Never could favour or any view of intereſt detach 
* him from a plan which he thought conducive to the public good. 
* Endowed with uncommon ſagacity, he conſidered his object in every 
* form which it could aſſume, and calculated every conſequence which 
* might reſult from it. His heart was naturally poſſeſſed of exquiſite 
* ſenſibility, and he regarded no ſacrifice as too great for him to make, 
* when the happineſs of his friends was at ſtake. He loved and pro- 
* tected the Sciences. Favourable to agriculture from a conviction of 
* its importance, he encouraged 1t behdes from taſte: gardening was 
* one of his amuſements. Many young perſons who diſtinguiſhed 
* themſelves by ſuperior talents were educated by him, and ſent to 
* viſit foreign countries with liberal appointments: He ſpared neither 
* trouble nor expence, to ſecure to his country the acquiſition of a 
* man of merit. His library, his fine collection of pictures, his build- 


* ings, are ſo many monuments of his erudition, talte and magnifi. 


*. CENCE. 

* After fifty years of faithful ſervice, Count Stadion retired from buſi- 
© neſs and the Court, to enjoy, as he ſaid, a little interval between life 
« and death. He chole an aſylum in one of his own eſtates, in which 
* he paſſed eight happy years more in the boſom of his family, in the 
* ſociety of a few valuable friends, and amidſt ſubjects whom he was 
* continually loading with benefits. He terminated his career at 
* the age of ſeventy eight: and a life ſo honourable was crowned with 
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* died lamented by his ſubjeas, regretted by his friends, and his me- 


* reſignation of a Chriſtian, and the firmneſs of a Philoſopher. 
* mory 15 reſpected even by his enemies. 
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N. 

The eyes of this portrait are ſo wretchedly drawn that they muſt 
paſs for almoſt nothing. We have little more than the ſketch of 
them ; but imagination can eaſily ſupply the deficiency, from a ſlight 
examination of the form and air of the face. It we conſider them 
in relation to their orbit, theſe eyes muſt be little and ſunk, but they 
will not however on that account appear leſs luminous. A head like 
this refleas calmly ; it turns its object every way, and meditates upon 
it with deliberation. It promiſes a man naturally good, gentle, mo- 
deſt and ſincere, who unites much ingenuity to the powers of ſpeech. 
The mouth eſpecially ſeems to juſtify this opinion, which is {till far- 
ther confirmed by the form of the face, and even by the hair. The 
deſign of the forehead is too vague and deſtitute of charater. Se- 
renity of mind is the only inference to be drawn from it with any de- 
gree of certainty. 
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O. 

How much more expreſſive is the filhouette than the ſhaded face ! 
Both of them, it is allowed, announce a man eftimable for his good- 
neſs, probity and eagerneſs to oblige ; but the Phyſtonomiſt will in pre- 
ference attach himſelf to the filhouette, ' becauſe it preſents him with 
greater dignity in the under part of the profile, and more poetical 
ſentiment in the noſe. The form of the face is beſides infinitely more 
vulgar in the portrait. It wants the unity of the moment, or, to ex- 
preſs myſelf more corredtly, You do not find in it a ſingle moment 
that is perfealy ſimultaneous. The eyes ſay nothing, aſk nothing, 
obſerve nothing : they are totally deſtitute of idea. The attitude and 
the light appear to me likewiſe very badly choſen: they almoſt entire- 
ly deſtroy the effe& of the upper eye-lid, and cannot poſſibly be in 
harmony with a noſe ſo prominent as this is. | 
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P. 

Here is a moſt original head, admirably well hit off, and placed in 
a good light. You perceive in it the form and the traits of the face 
in their utmoſt preciſion: and though the noſtrils and eyes be not drawn 
with perfe& accuracy, they deſtroy not however the principal cha- 
rater. We have before us a man of ſingular integrity, candor and 
ſenſe, equally ative and inventive. Sure of his mark, he will have 
the courage to deviate from the common track : but never will he 
tranſgreſs the bounds of modeſty, which 1s natural to him, nor make 
any one feel his ſuperiority. I expect not from ſuch a forehead the 
talent of poeſy ; but will confidently affirm that we have here an at- 
tentive mind, that this man has a turn for reſearch, and will proba- 
bly apply his induſtry to the mechanical arts. 
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a  FRAUCMENT- ENHIRTEENTH. 
There is much ſpirit and ingenuity in this phyfionomy, but th 
drawing is weak and timid. The contour which extends from the eye 
down to the chin, and that which bounds the hind-head, promiſed a 
forehead more ſerious. The upper part of the forehead itſelf requir- 
ed progreſſions delicate and more expreſſive. The Phyſtonomiſt will 
8 pronounce at firſt ſight that this profile ought to have been treated with 
Wil greater boldneſs: that the eye and mouth are by far too timid and 
wi _ childiſh. Strengthen, for example, by a ſingle ſtroke of the graver, 
I the upper eye-lid, and you will reſtore to that face, part of the inge- 
Ml.  nuity that belongs to it. | 
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R. 

I very much doubt whether this profile be a ſtrong likeneſs; but 
however far it may be from the Original, I maintain that it cannot 
have been deſigned after a mean or ordinary man. It is extremely 
difficult to hit the outline of this ſort of heads with perfeC& accuracy, 
but an Artiſt of the meaneſt ability, will hardly miſs it altogether. 
Notwithſtanding the feebleneſs of this copy, the principal form is 
conipicuouſly apparent. It 1s the profile of a Thinking Man, who 
loves and purſues the beautiful, who attaches himſelf to it from taſte. 
I do not believe he poſſeſſes very exquilite ſenſibility ; and, ſuch as he 
is 1n the portrait before us, I ſhould be tempted to ſay that he feels ac- 
cording to reaſon ; that he is the oppoſite of thoſe ſoft and delicate 
ſouls, of thoſe romantic and electrical ſpirits who refer every thing to 
ſentiment, I perceive, beſides, in this head, a productive force which 
acts not by ſudden ſtarts, but which has occaſion to labour its ſubje&t, 
to reflect upon it, to treat it methodically. There 1s a vacancy in the 


mouth abſolutely incompatible with. the eye, the noſe, the front and 
back part of the head. 
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I rank this man too among the Thinkers who reduce every thing to 
analyſis; but his profile by no means reaches the ingenuity and uni. 
ty of the preceding, which, by its {tructure and proportions indicates 
more ſimplicity and clearneſs of idea, more genius and ability than 
are diſcoverable in the one before us. To be ſatisfied of this, you 
have but to take ſeparately each particular part of the two profiles, 
the forehead, the noſe, the mouth, the chin, and to compare them 
with each other. The eye alone might admit of ſome exceptions : 
that of the laſt face, without being more intelligent, has more viva- 
City than the other, and ſuppoſes a man more active, more enterprizing, 
more perſevering. The charaRer taken as a whole has a tint of harſh- 
neſs, violence and obſtinacy ; but theſe defects are ſomewhat correc- 
ed by the arr of the face, which promiſes a humour more phant, more 
complaiſant and obliging than the former. "The favourable fide of 
this charatter diſplays itſelf in the eye, the cheek, and the mouth ; the 
reſt is to be found in the other parts of the face, and in its lorm. 
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This 1s the head of a man of conſiderable genius, but whoſe mind 
purely paſſhve, confines itſelf to obſervation. We muſt not rank him 
among the Thinkers properly ſo called ; he is excluded from this dif- 
tin&tion by the forehead which is too ſmooth and too ſimple ; but we 
cannot help admitting him to pals for a very intelligent Obſerver, of 
ſingular ingenuity and taſte. In ſuch an attitude, and ſuch a poſition, 
heads of this claſs ought ever to be drawn. This face however has 
nothing animated : it wants energy, fire, aCtivity and induſtry ; a mind 
like this was made for recezvmg only and not for producing ; that mouth 


will not ſay a great deal, but all it does ſay will be to the purpoſe. 
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V. 

This too is one of the faces whoſe likeneſs it is almoſt impoſſible 
exaly to hit, or entirely to miſs. It will always preſerve, even in 
the moſt inaccurate copy, a trait of Greatneſs very eaſily diſcernible. 
Whoever looks on the annexed portrait, ſuppoſing him to know no- 
thing about the Original whom it means to repreſent, will nevertheleſs 
ſay without heſitation, © This is a ſuperior Genius,” and 1t were the 
groſfleſt affettation to deny it. | 

In truth, what depth of underſtanding, what conſummate wiſdom 
may not be expected from ſuch a phylionomy? I would venture to 
hold it up as the complete model of a profound Politician, of an en- 
lightened Stateſman. Were I a Prince, this 1s the man whom I would 
chooſe for my prime Miniſter. Such is the forehead, the noſe, the 
eye, thelook, which I would wiſh to find in him. This man 1s not a 
Poet, nor a Philoſopher, nor. a Mathematician ; but let the ſeveral 
merits of theſe different characters become neceſſary to him, and he 
will make them all his own. Examine one by one the forehead, the 
noſe, (though indifferently drawn*) the eyes, the eye-brows, the mouth, 
the ear—and you will find them equally expreſſive. If the parts taken 
ſeparately be thus ſignificant, how powerful an effe& muſt the com- 
bination produce ! 


#* The Engliſh Artiſt has endeavoured to preſerve the Phyſiognomical Charafter of this portrait, but thought 
himſelf at liberty to corre the drawing. This parentheſis, alone, is inapplicable to his Engraving. 
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THE DUKE D' URBINO. 

You diſcover ſtill the ſpirit of Raphael in the tenth copy of this 
head; but there is wanting, as in moſt of the heads of this great 
Painter, the exact truth—the details of Nature—and, I have the 
courage to add, correGneſs of deſign. However bold this criticiſm 
may appear, it is nevertheleſs well founded; the heads, and eſpecially 
the portraits of Raphael, are ſcarcely ever corrett in the detail. The 
noſe is always too near the mouth, and too far from the eye. Almoſt 
always, and chiefly when he paints ſoft and voluptuous faces, he blends 
in them leſs or more of his own image; certain forms, and a tint of 
reſemblance which recal it. This 1s clearly the caſe with the portrait 
under examination. It has ſomething of the air of Raphael; and for 
this reaſon you diſcover in it his calm and gentle character, his pro- 
penſity to love and pleaſure. The eye, the eye-brow, the noſe, the 
mouth, the oval form of the face, every thing is animated with the ſame 
ſpirit, every thing expreſles the ſoft recollections of a Soul employing 
and feeding itſelf with a beloved objet. There is not a fingle parti- 
cular, even to the very hair, but what ſuggeſts the idea of a tender and 
amorous diſpoſition. 

It is to be regretted that the noſtril and the angle of the lips are 
drawn ſo careleſsly. Thus it is that negligences of this ſort disfigure a 
hundred thouſand portraits, and yet eſcape the ſuperficial Obſerver, 
though they inconceivably injure the expreſſion. 
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Z. 
M +* ** AFTER RAPHAEL... 

What has been ſaid reſpefting one head by Raphael,. 1s applicable 
to almoſt all of them. They all have the ſame inimitable perfections 
and the ſame faults. Ye friends of truth! wherefore diſguiſe what 
forces itſelf on obſervation, and what no one can deny? In order to 
be a great man, 1s it neceſlary to be free from every fault? Is it not 
ſufficient to the glory of Raphael to have redeemed a few {light ble- 
miſhes by beauties and perfectiqns without number ? Let us do juſtice 
to his talents, let us acknowledge his merit—but do not let us conceal 
his defe&s ; but point them out with a modeſt frankneſs to the enthu- 
fiaftic Admirer and the ſervile Imitator. 

Here 1s another head which ſtrikes by its charaQter of greatneſs, 
by a happy mixture of calmneſs and reſolution, of intrepidity and 
gentleneſs. It is much more thinking and decided than the preced- 
ing, but at the ſame time leſs poetical, and leſs formed for love. The 
noſtril excepted, that noſe 1s almoſt ſublime ; and yet it could not be 
ſo by the fide of ſuch an eye. The expreſſion of the eyes is never. 
either true or ſublime, when in ſuch an attitude the upper eye lid en- 
tirely diſappears. We muſt impute the obliquity of the mouth to the 
Copier, and ſhall only add that a collection of ſuch ſhaven heads, pre- 
ſented in this attitude and in this light, would be infinitely intereſting 
to the Phyſiognomical Obſerver. 
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Au. Boi 
HENRY FUSELI. | 

Here is a charaQer given in a very ſuperior ſtyle, a face drawn with 
all poſſible preciſion. In this manner you muſt defign if you would 
draw as a Phyſionomiſt. All the features are of inconteſtable truth ; 
they are ſo many diſtin& perceptions, in which every thing 1s poſitive, 
in which nothing 1s altered or affected. The Painter has forgotten 
himſelf, and given undivided attention to Nature alone, whole faith- 
ful Interpreter he ought to be. It was hardly poſſible, without doubt, 
to catch all the ſpirit of a face ſo original ; but the copy is a ſufficient 
proof that the deſigner was hlled with his obje&, that he ſtudied it, and 
employed every effort to ſubject it to his pencil. He wiſhed to imitate 
Nature, as cloſely as ſhe can be imitated by Art : he wiſhed to preſerve 
the vivacity of the eyes, the expreſſive curve of the upper eye lid, that | 
of the mouth, that of this energetic noſe, which alone announces at 
once the extraordinary man. The Artiſt has executed his taſk ; but 
his very exattneſs, and his ſcrupulous fidelity have produced perhaps 
ſome touches, which appear to us rather too ſtrong. 

It remains that we characterize this phyſionomy: and much we have 
to ſay of it. The curve which deſcribes the profile in whole is obvi- 
ouſly one of the moſt remarkable; it indicates an energetic charac- 
ter, which ſpurns at the idea of trammels. The forehead by its con- 
tours and poſition 1s more ſuited to the Poet than the Thinker ; I per- 
ceive in it more force than gentleneſs, the fire of imagination, rather 
than the coolneſs of reaſon. The noſe ſeems to be the ſeat of an in- 
trepid genius. The mouth promiſes a ſpirit of application and preci- 
hon—and yet 1t coſts the Original the greateſt effort to give the finiſh- 
ing touch to the ſmalleſt piece. His extreme vivacity gets the better 
of that portion of attention and exattneſs with which Nature endow- 
ed him, and which 1s ſtill diſtinguiſhable in the detail of all his 
works, You will even ſometimes find in them a degree of finiſhing 
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almoſt over curious, and which for this reaſon forms a ER Con» 
traſt with the boldneſs of the whole. 

Any one may ſee, without my telling it, that this charaAer is not 
deſtitute of ambition, and that a ſenſe of his own merit eſcapes him 
not. It may alſo be ſuſpected that he 1s ſubje&t to impetuous emo. 

; tions; but will any one fay that he loves with tenderneſs, with warmth, 
: to exceſs? There 1s nothing however more true; though, on the other 
hand, his ſenſibility has occaſion continually to be kept awake by the 
preſence of the beloved obje& : abſent, he forgets it, and troubles 
himſelf no more. The perſon to whom he is fondly attached, while 
near him, may lead him like a child ; but, quit him, and the moſt per- 
fe& indifference will follow. He muſt be rouſed, be ſtruck, in order 
to be carried along. Though capable of the greateſt ations, to him 
5 the ſlighteſt complaiſance is an effort. His imagination is ever aiming 
B at the ſublime, and delighting itſelf with prodigies. The SanQuary 
of the Graces 1s not ſhut againſt him, but he has no great ſkill in facri- 
ficing to them, and gives himſelf very little concern about it. Though 
; formed to feel it, he ſeldom reaches the ſublime. Nature intended 
: him for a great Poet, a great Painter, a great Orator ; but, to borrow 
his own words, * inexorable fate does not always proportion the will 
; * to our powers; it ſometimes aſſigns a copious proportion of will to 
F- * ordinary minds, whoſe faculties are very contracted ; and frequent- 
* Iy aſſociates with the greateſt faculties a will feeble and impotent.” 
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B. B. 
ADDITIONS. 
Phyſiognomy, or what amounts to the ſame thing, the knowledge 
_ of man, would gain infinitely, if a perſon, of whom a good likeneſs is 
given, could be judged of :beſides from his works. We ſhall endea- 
vour to collect ſome eflays of this ſort. 

* Having examined in the preceding article the 1mage of a man re- 
R =: markable for his chara&ter and his talents, We ſhall now preſent to 
the Reader a few of his produQions. Conſidered as ſuch, and as works 
of art, they will furniſh us, in both reſpects, with reflections intereſt- 

ing and uſeful to the end we have in view. | 


A. BruTUusS AFTER FUSELI. 


Here is, firſt, a Brutus, at the inſtant when the Ghoſt appears to him. 
The copy has been cruelly disfigured, eſpecially in what regards the 
mouth and root of the noſe ; but whatever may be its faults, a vigo- 
rous mind alone could have ſeized a charatter of ſuch force. The 
terror painted on this face announces a ſoul filled with agitation and un- 
eafineſs, yet ſtill poſſeſſing itſelf ſufficiently to think and to refle&. 
Uncertainty, boldneſs, contempt and fear are legible in the eye, and the 
mouth. The contours of the eyes, the eye-brows, and the noſe want 
correctneſs and dignity, but a charatter of greatneſs, which does ho- 
nour to the feeling and the efforts of the Deſigner, is ſtrikingly appa- 
rent in the whole taken together. In the chin, particularly, there is an 
expreſſhon of obſtinacy, courage and haughtineſs. 
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PORTRAITS. 283 


B. MaRyY THE $ISTER OF MARTHA, 

A mixture of gentleneſs and harſhneſs, of enthuſiaſm and ſenſuality. 
The forehead and the noſe are too coarſe, and never could be in ac- 
cord with the mild and docile charatter of a diſciple of Jeſus. The 
eye, on the contrary, expreſſes perfefaly well a religious attention, great 
mental vigour ; if it did not terminate too much in a point, it might 
be held up as the model of an energetic and ſpiritual eye. The mouth 
is much too coarle; the corner of the lips, in particular, wants truth 
and correttneſs; but this fault muſt be imputed to the copyer, and 
we muſt ſtill admit that this mouth preſerves an air of devotion, 
languor and tenderneſs. 

The eye-brow, in my opinion, is the beſt managed part of the face. 

The attitude of the hand 1s very fortunate, and happily ſerves to 
mark the calmneſs of attention ; but it is badly deſigned : too weak 
and too delicate for the hand of a man, it has neither the grace nor 
pliancy of the beautiful hand of a woman. 

All theſe traits in general are too ſtrong for a female figure. The 
ear alone deſerves to be excepted: I ſee in it both delicacy and preci- 


ſion ; but it 1s too far from the noſe, beſides ſomewhat too large, and 
badly placed®. 
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* The Painter has been conſulted, with reſpe& to this ſubje&, and has endeavoured to regain what was Ioſt 
or disfigured by the Engraver of the head in the French edition. It is left to the Reader to determine, whether 
the criticiſms of the Author, on ſpurious deformities, were worth retaining at the expence of propriety and 
beauty ? 
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ow FRAGMENT THIRTEENTH 


C. SAINT JOHN. 

Saint- John-Baptiſt in the ecſtaſy of contemplation : © This 1s the 
* Lamb of God. 

It would be ſuperfluous to criticiſe the eye, and eſpecially the upper 
eye-lid. This trait is evidently extravagant, affeCted, and deſtitute of 
truth; it conveys however the idea of the Deſigner. 

The forehead and the bandage which covers it, mean nothing. 

The noſe announces undoubtedly great delicacy of judgment : but 
nothing in it ſuggeſts the ſublime character of a Prophet, or the trank 
ports of a love purely divine. 

The mouth 1s drawn without any preciſion; the upper lip is ſome. 
thing more than whimſical—and yet both the one and the other ex- 
preſs the deſire of a Soul whole affettions are ſet on things above, and 
which has renounced all the vanities of this world. 

The chin, the part below it, and the neck, are equally expreſſive 
of this pious elevation, 

Is it not deeply to be regretted that a man full of genius and energy, 
will not take the trouble to ſtudy attentively every part of the face af- 
ter Nature? Is it to be expected that any one ſhould imitate her well, 
without knowing her ? Without the truth of Nature genius ſinks to 
little or nothing, and energy becomes weakneſs whenever it ceaſes to 
be natural. 

How many young Artiſts might have riſen to the height of the 
greateſt Maſters, had they ſet out with ſtudying correCtneſs ; had they 
liſtened to the voice of truth, rather than followed the wanderings of 
a wild imagination ! 


*. The FOES of this head was in Comer with Ms. LAVATER when he ſketched it: whilſt he was talking, 
he amuſed himſelf with drawing ſome unpremeditated Lines on the paper before him—MR. LAvATER liked 


| them, and the Artiſt gave to his Deſign a certain finiſh. Having totally forgotten the drawing of that moment, 


he feels himſelf above defending what appears merely to be a Caricature of Guido's manner—the foreign Engra- 
ver has done what was in his power to make it worſe. MR. LAVATER, rather fancifully, has thought proper to 
call it ST. JOHN, BAPTI15ST, 
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SATAN. 


The Engraver has consulted the Designer, and Followed the Oregnal, 


the mouth of which expreies contempt inslead of [ear . 
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D.:S AT: AN. 
What a ſingular produttion ! It proves at leaſt beyond contradic- 
tion the extraordinary powers of the Artiſt; it announces a man filled 


with his ſubje&, preſſing toward the mark, and making every effort 


to attain it; prompt in ſeizing an idea, and eager to bring it forward. 
You feel at once what mult have paſſed in his mind at the moment 
when he gave himſelf up to this compoſition; but the ſmallect reflec- 
tion 1s ſufficient to the calm Obſerver to diſcover its faults : he finds 


init a borrowed and affetted manner : that original {in of all Paint- 


ers who have genius, or who 1magine that they have it. 

One is eaſily perſuaded that this image repreſents a Being powerful, 
extraordinary, more than human, the ſworn enemy of every thing 
that belongs to gentle ſimplicity and dignity of ſentiment. 

Harſhneſs and obſtinacy are engraven on that front of brals. 

The ſame. character 1s viſible alſo in the eye-brow, 1f that name 


may be given to the capricious trait which the Painter has ſubſtituted 


in its place. 

The eyes are menacing from rage and malignity ; but they are at 
the ſame time diſturbed by fear. That look indicates agitation from 
lome unexpected diſcovery. 

The upper part of the noſe expreſſes violence; the lower announces 
a judicious mind—but ought to expreſs more malignity and fury. 

The Manneriſt is apparent in the mouth. In this copy it is weak, 
though it be not ſo in the Original : here it expreſſes fear rather than 
contempt. The under lip is far too good. 

The chin too ought to have been better characterized : compared 


with that terrible forehead, it is too gentle and attractive ; it ſhould 


have been broader, firmer, a little awry, and projeQing. 

Under theſe dishgured traits you cannot however but diſtinguiſh the 
tallen Angel : you perceive ſtill, ſome traces of his ancient greatneſs— 
and 1n this conſliſts, if I am not miſtaken, the principal merit of the 
plece, 
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286 


The death of Abel, the firſt vitim ſacrificed to envy, furniſhes a 


bold ſubje& for the pencil of our Artiſt ; and ſuffe 


18 


TINg INNOCENCE 


here preſented in manly and energetic traits, under the form of a 


The ſame vigorous touch is diſcernible in all the Works of 


Hero. 


this Painter. 


A manner feeble or pitiful were altogether unſuitable to 


You remark, in his deſigns, rather a ſort of tenſion, 


which in' truth is not common, but which he ſometimes puſhes to ex- 


1s. 


al gen 


1s OTIgIN 
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travagance, even at the expence of correttnels. 
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Fe 
This figure muſt ſtrike, even without our knowing what it is intended 


to repreſent ; and it 1s ſurely not the produttion of an ordinary genius, 


A ſingle deſign ſuch as this announces more than a methodical Artiſt, 
more than an Artiſt merely intelligent. And if I further add that this 
figure repreſents the Magician Balaam on the ſummit of the Moun. 
tain, bleſſing the Children of Iſrael, whom he intended to curſe— 
could any one refuſe to the Author a genius kindled with the fire of a 
Michael-Angelo ? | MR 
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o88 FRAGMENT THINKTEFENT HH. 
G. 


Fury and force, an energy uniformly ſupported, and ever aQtive— 
| this is what diſtinguiſhes moſt of the figures and compoſitions of this 
maſculine genius. Spe@res, Demons, and madmen ; fantoms, exter- 
minating angels ; murders and atts of violence—ſuch are his favourite 
objects; and yet, I repeat it, no one loves with more tenderneſs. 
The ſentiment of love 1s painted in his look—but the form and bony 


ſyſtem of his face charaQterize in him a taſte for terrible ſcenes, and 
the energy which they require. 
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The figure which reprelents the Spirit of Samnel 


admirable. 
That of Saul equally mer 


ſuitable to the Hero whom we le 


The Witch of Endor. 
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Four faces the 1dea of which has been taken from Dante's Hell. 


They expreſs the moſt horrible ſufferings - but even in this ſtate they 
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f true great- 


litute O 


, though deſti 


Forehead g. for example, could not poſſibly belong to a diſtin- 


guiſhed man. 


getic 


announce characters naturally ener 


nels. 


Thoſe are not ordinary finners ; they are men rugged and relentleſs, 
who never knew what pity was: and therefore judgement without 


mercy, has been pronounced againſt them. 
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K. SALOME AFTER FUSELT, 

Though the print annexed be one of our Artiſt's earlieſt _—_ 
tions, you perceive 1n it already his taſte and his manner. 

The face of the daughter of Herodias is neither ſufficiently young 
or feminine. The eyes and the noſe, without being beautiful, are not 
however deſtitute of dignity. The too narrow forehead, which an- 
nounces obſtinate inſenſibility, can produce a good effect neither for 
the phyſionomy, nor as a picture; beſides, it forms a ſingular con- 
traſt with the length and delicacy of the hand. The look expreſſes a 
ſtupid aſtoniſhment, which is not even that of fear.—The head of 
Saint- John is at leaſt forty years too old. I deſcern in it, in truth, a 
noble energy, but not by far the ſublimity © of the greateſt of thoſe 
* who are born of woman.” Such noſes are too feeble, too timid 
for energetic charafters. An arch which riſes thus in the middle of 
| the noſe always ſuppoſes a weakneſs of temperament and a want of 
courage. 

There is a great deal of expreſſion and truth in the phyſionomy of 
the Attendant, though the under part of the noſe be badly drawn. 
Terror and anguiſh are painted on the manly face of that other per- 
ſonage, whom I take to be one of the friends of Saint- John. 
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M. 
There is no ſubject, even to a head of Chriſt, in which our Artiſt* 

does not blend an air of ſavageneſs—and the model of patience bears 
here the charatter of vehemence. The oblong ſquare of this face adds 
nothing aſſuredly to the expreſhon of its grief. On the contrary, the 
leſs harſh the forms are, the better they expreſs the afflictions of the 
ſoul, the more ſuſceptible they are of dignity and energy. Great in- 
ternal force may very well ſubſiſt without vehemence. The noſe 
alone, and the gentleneſs depicted in it certainly required a form of 
face totally different. This before us preſents only the grimace of a 
forced character, only an aſſemblage of traits abſolutely heterogeneous. 
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Ver. 1. 4E 
* This head is not a defign of Mr. Fuſeli's, but copied by him from an ancient picture of Andrea Verracchio. 
He is unwilling it ſhould paſs with the Britiſh public 2s hzs Idea of Chriſt, H. H. 
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We cannot finiſh better than with this beautiful compoſition of 
Raphael, drawn from memory. This copy* pronounces at once the 
elogtum of our Artiſt's genius and ſenſibility ; and after the many 
proofs we have produced of his ardent imagination, one was wanting 
to eſtabliſh his gentle and loving character. Is it not ſelf evident that 
this piece 1s ſingularly delicate? Every thing in it breathes tranquility, 
loftneſls, tenderneſs. You love to hang over it; You feel an in- 
clination to aſſiſt the perſons employed in rendering to Jeſus Chriſt 
lervices ſo affeing. 


* Whoever chooſes to compare this copy with the original will find that all of ic does not belong to Raphael. 
H.-H. 
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FRAGMENT FOURTEENTH. 


OF THE 
HOMOGENEOUSNESS % 
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IN all her organiſations, Nature operates from the interior to the 
exterior; every circumference in her bends towards a common centre. 
The ſame vital force which makes the heart beat, puts 1n motion alfo 
the extremity of the fingers. One and the fame force has arched the 


{cull and the nail of the toe, Art only allorts, and in that differs from 


Nature. This laſt forms a whole of one piece, and at a ſingle calt. 'The 
back unites itſelf to the head ; the ſhoulder produces the arm; from the 
arm ſprings the hand ; and the hand 1 its turn {ends out the fingers. 
Univerſally the root riſes into the ſtem, the {tem pulhes out the branch- 
es, the branches produce the flowers and fruit. One part is derived 
from another as from its root. Tl ey are all of the ſame nature, all 
homogeneous. Notwithſtanding all thele relations, the ſruit of branch 
a. cannot be that of branch b. much leſs the fruit of another tree, It 
1s the determinate ellect of a given force; and 1t 1s thus Nature unt- 
tormly acts. For this ſame reaſo1i, the finger of one man never could be 
exactly adjuſted to the hand of another man. Each part of an organic 
whole is of a piece with the combined whole, and bcars the character 
of it. The blood which flows in the extremity of the lingers has the 
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character of the blood which circulates in the veins of the heart. 
The ſame thing holds with reſpect to the nerves and the bones ; all 1s 
animated with one and the ſame ſpirit. And as every part of the body 
is found to have a relation to the body to which it belongs ; as the 
meaſure of a lingle member, of a lingle little joint of the finger, may 
ſerve as a rule for finding and determining the proportions of the _ 
whole, the length and breadth of the body in all its extent—in lke 
manner alfo the form of each part ſeparately taken, ſerves to indicate 
the form of the combined whole. All becomes oval, it the head be 
oval; if it be round, all is rounded; all is ſquare, 1 it be ſquare. 
'There is only one common form, one common ſpirit, one common 
root. Hence it is that every organic body compoſes a whole, from 
which nothing can be taken away, and to which nothing can be added, 
without deſtroying the harmony, without producing diſorder or de- 
formity. Every thing pertaining to man 1s derived from one and the 
ſame ſource. Every thing is homogeneous in him: form, ſtature, 
colour; the hair, {kin, veins, nerves, bones ; the voice, gait, manners, 


ſtyle, paſſions, love and hatred. He is always one, always the ſame. 


He has his ſphere of activity in which his faculties and ſenſations 
move. He has the power of acting freely in this ſphere, but he has not 
the power of tranſcending its limits. I admit, however, that every 
face changes, however impreceptibly it may be, from one moment 
to another, even 1n its ſolid parts; but theſe changes are ſtill analo- 
gous to the face itſelf, analogous to the meaſure of mutability, and 
to the proper charaQers which are aſligned to it. It can change only 
alter 1ts own manner, and every affected, borrowed, imitated or he-_ 
terogeneous movement, {tll preſerves its individuality, which deter- 
mined by the nature of the combined whole, belongs only to that 
particular being, and would no longer be the ſame in one different. 

I almoſt bluſh for the age I live in, that I am under the neceſlity 
of inſiſting on truths ſo palpable. What will Poſterity ſay, when it ob- 


{erves 
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ſerves me obliged to take ſo much pains to demonſtrate this propoſi- 
tion ſo evident, and yet 1o frequently denied by ſome who would pals 
for Philoſophers. * Nature amuſes not herſelf in matching detached 
* parts: She compoles at a ſingle caſt: her organiſations are not in- 
* laid work.” Her plans are the production of one and the ſame in- 
ſtant. There 1s always the ſame ruling 1dea, the fame ſpirit makes it- 
ſelf felt even in the minuteſt details; it extends through the' whole 
ſyſtem, and pervades every branch of it. Such 1s nature in all her 
works. On this principle it is that ſhe forms the ſmalleſt of plants as 
well as the moſt ſublime of human beings. A production reſembling 
moſaic work, and all whoſe parts are not derived from one common 
ſtem, which transfuſes its ſap to the remoteſt branches, is the produc- 
tion neither of ſentiment nor of Nature. You will ind nothing of 
energy, of truth or nature but in that whole expanſions grow out of the 
very body of the ſubject : it alone wiil produce admirable, univerſal, 
permanent effects. All my phyſtognomical reſearches will be uſeleſs, 
and I ſhall have loſt my labour, unleſs I iucceed in combating an ab- 
ſurd prejudice, unworthy of the age we hve in, and no leſs contrary 
to ſound Philoſophy than to experience, namely, © 'That Nature col- 
* les from different quarters the parts of the lame face.” But at the 
ſame time I ſhall think myſelf amply rewarded for my labour, if I am 
ſo happy as to demonſtrate, once for all, the homogeneity, the harmo- 
ny, the uniformity of the organiſation of our body—if I am ſo happy 
as to eſtabliſh this truth by evidence which 1t thall be impoſhble to 
relilt, | 
The human body may be conſidered as a plant, of which every part 
preſerves the character of the ſtem. I cannot repeat, ſo often as 1t 13 
neceſſary, a propolition ſo ſelf evident, as it 1s attacked indifferently 
on all hands, as it 1s inceflantly inſulted both in word and deed, as is 
1s inceſſantly violated by Authors and Artiſts, | 
The 
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The greateſt Maſters preſent me, in this reſpe&t, with the moſt 
ſhocking incongruities. I am not acquainted with a fingle one who 
has throughly ſtudied the harmony of the contours of the human 
body : not even Pouflin, not even Raphael. Clafs, in their pictures, 
the forms of the face ; oppole to-them analogous forms taken from 
Nature—in other words, draw, for example, their contours of fore- 
heads; look for ſimilar ones in nature, and then compare the pro- 
oreſſions of the one and of the other—and you will find a want of 
reſemblance which you could hardly have looked for in the firſt 
maſters of the Art. 

If I except the lengthening and the tenſion of the figures, eſpecially 
of human figures, I ſhould allow, perhaps, to Chodowiecki molt 
ſentiment for homogeneity—but it is only in caricaturas; I mean to 
ſay, that he ſucceeds in expreſſing the coherence of the parts and of 
the traits in grimaced ſubjeas, in characters over-charged or bur- 
leſqued. For juſt as there 1s a homogeneity for beauty, there 1s one 
alſo for uglineſs. Every lingular figure has a ſpecies of irregularity 
peculiar to itſelf, and which extends to all the parts of the body, juſt 
as all the attions of a good man, and the bad attions of a villain, 
ever preſerve the character of the original, or at leaſt ſavour of that 
character. The greateſt part of Poets and of Painters do not pay ſuf- 
| Hcient attention to this truth, which may be however of ſuch infinite 
{ervice in the cultivation of the fine arts. Our admiration ceaſes, the 
moment we perceive in any ſubje& incongruous parts. Why has no 
one hitherto taken it into his head to aſſociate, in the ſame face, eyes 
of a different colour? Such an abſurdity would not be more ridiculous 
than that of introducing the noſe of a Venus into a face of the Virgin; an 
ablurdity which is every day committed, but which does not the leſs 
for that offend the obſerving eye of the Phyſionomiſt. A man of the 
world has aſſured me that, at a maſked ball, a noſe of paſte-boas. only 

put 
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put it out of the power of his moſt intimate friends to diſcover him. 
- So true it 1s that Nature revolts againſt every thing foreign to herſelf. 
In order more clearly to elucidate the fat, take, if you pleaſe, a 
thouſand ſilhouettes exaQly deſigned. Begin with claſling the fore- 
heads only—(We ſhall ſhew in proper time and place, that, after ſome 


ſigns exattly determined, all real and poſſible foreheads may be re- 


ferred to certain claſſes, the number of which does not extend to in- 
finity ;) begin, I ſay, with claſling ſeparately the forehead, the noſe, the 
chin; afterwards colle&t the ſigns of one particular claſs—and you 
will unqueſtionably find that ſuch a form of noſe, never ſupports a 
forehead of ſuch another form heterogeneous to it ; that ſuch a ſpecies 
of forehead 1s ever aſlociated with ſuch a noſe of an analogous ſpecies. 
This examination might be extended equally to the other parts of the 
face; and they would ſupport it, if the moveable parts had more ſta- 
bility, if they were leſs ſubjea to contract borrowed airs, which are 
not the effect of the primitive ſorm, of the productive force of Nature, 
but that of diſguiſe or of conſtraint. The examples which I ſhall 
collect in ſome particular prints will ſerve as a complete confirmation 
of theſe principles. We ſatisfy ourſelves, at preſent, with relating the 
ſimple reſult of our reſearches. 

Among a hundred foreheads which appear rounded in the profile, 
I have never found a ſingle one which preſented an aquiline noſe pro- 
perly ſo called. In the ſame number of ſquare foreheads, or which 
approach that form, I do not recolle& one whoſe progreſſions are not 
marked by profound cavities. When the forehead is perpendicular, 
never does the lower part of the face preſent parts ſtrongly bent into 
a circular form—unlels it be perhaps the part below the chin. 

When the form of the face is perpendicular, and ſupported by 


bones ſtrongly compatted, it never admits of eye-brows very much 
arched, 
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If the forehead advances, the under lip uſually projects ; only this 
rule is not applicable to children. 

Foreheads Nightly curved, and yet ſloping very much backward, 
cannot admit of a little turned up noſe, whole contour preſents in 
profile a marked excavation. 

The nearneſs of the noſe to the eye always ſettles the diſtance of 
the mouth. 

The greater the diſtance between the noſe and the mouth, the 
fmaller alſo will be the upper lip. An oval form of face almoſt al- 
ways ſuppoſes lips plump and well deſigned. 

Other obſervations of the ſame kind, which I have colle&ted, till 
need to be confirmed by experience : but here 1s one whoſe evidence 
is ftriking, and which will prove to every mind capable of feeling and 

of ſeizing the truths of Phyſiognomy, © How ſimple and harmonious 
* Nature 1s in her formations, how uniformly ſhe rejects patch-work. 

Take the ilhouettes of four perſons acknowledged to be judicious: 
ſeparate the parts of each; and of theſe detached ſeftions compoſe a 
whole ſo nicely adjuſted that the joining ſhall not appear. With the 
forehead of the firſt filhouette aſlort the noſe of the ſecond; add to 
them the mouth of the third, and the chin of the fourth—and the re- 
ſult of theſe different ſigns of wiſdom will become the image of folly; 
for at bottom all folly, perhaps, is only a heterogeneous inco- 

 herence. But, it will be ſaid, theſe four faces could not * be hete. 
rogeneous, 1f they all belonged to men of ſenſe.” Be it ſo: let them 
have been ſuch or not, the junction of their decompoled features 
will not the leſs produce an impreſſion of folly. 

Thoſe, therefore, who maintain that it 1s impoſſible to judge of 
the whole of a profile from one of its parts only, from a ſimple de- 
tached ſection—ſuch perſons, I ſay, would be founded in their 
aſſertion, if Nature, like Art, ſatisfied herſelf with plecing up her 
works. But the compoſitions of Art are arbitrary, whereas Nature 

ever 
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ever acts according to permanent laws. Should it happen that a man 
of good ſenſe fall into madneſs, ſuch a revolution is immediately an- 
nounced by heterogeneous ſigns. The lower part of the face 
lengthens; the eyes take a contrary dire&ion from that of the fore. 
head ; the mouth can no longer remain ſhut; or elſe the features 
undergo ſome other derangement which makes them loſe their equi- 
librium. In ſhort, the accidental madneſs, of a man naturally judi- 
cious, will manifeſt itſelf by a want of harmony, by an incoherence 
of the features of the face. If we are delired to judge from the fore- 
head only, we muſt venture no further than to ſay : * Such was the 
* natural capacity of this man, before his face was changed by extra- 
* ordinary cauſes.' But if the whole face be exhibited, it will not be 
difficult to determine the radical character, and to diſtinguiſh what 
the man formerly was, from what he actually 1s. 

In order to ſtudy Phyſiognomy with ſucceſs, vou muſt begin with 
ſtudying the harmony of the conſtituent parts of the face. Without 
this preliminary branch of knowledge you will loſe all your labour. 

Never will any one make progreſs in the ſcience of Phyſiognomy, 
or poſſeſs its true ſpirit, who is not endowed with a kind of inſtin& 
for perceiving the homogeneity and the harmony of Nature ; who 
poſſeſſes not that accurate. tat, which ſeizes at the firſt glance every 
| heterogeneous part, in other words, every thing in a ſubje& which is 
only the work of Art, or the effect of conſtraint. Far removed from 
the ſanctuary of this divine ſcience be all thoſe, who, deſtitute of the 
feeling to which we allude, dare to call in queſtion the ſimplicity 
and harmony of Nature ; all thoſe, who, conſidering an organized 
body as a piece of chequered work, repreſent Nature as a compoſitor 
for the printing-preſs, picking the characters out of different caſes. 
The ſkin even of the ſmalleſt inſe& has not been woven in this man-< 
ner; how much leſs the maſter-piege of all organiſations, the human 
body! He who dares to doubt reſpeQing the immediate progrel- 
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fion, the continuity, the ſimplicity of the organical produQtions of Na- 
ture, is not formed for feeling her beauties, nor conſequently for eſti- 
mating thoſe of Art, the imitator of Nature. I aſk pardon of the Reader, 
if I expreſs myſelf with too much warmth ; but what I ſay is of the 
greateſt importance, and my ſubje& hurries me along. The knowledge 
of the homogeneouſneſs of Nature in general, and of the human form 
in particular ; the prompt feeling which impels us inſtantaneouſly to 
form a judgement of both the one and the other, as it were, inſtinc. 
tively, furniſh us with the key of all truth. On the contrary, 1s any 
one deſtitute of this knowledge, of this feeling, he has only falſe ideas 
of things. To ignorance and the want of inſtinctive feeling we mult 
impute the many caprices and extravagancies which are to be found 
in works of Art. in the productions of genius, in our actions and 
deciſions, Hence the ſcepticiſm, the incredulity, the irreligion of 
the age we live in. Can he who admits the homogeneity of Nature, 
and who poſleſſes the feeling of it, poſſibly be an infidel? Can he 
refuſe to believe in God and in Jeſus Chriſt ? Muſt he not acknow- 
ledge the moſt perfect agreement, the moſt divine harmony; one and 
the ſame ſpirit of unity and ſimplicity in Nature and in Revelation, in 
the condu&t of Jeſus Chriſt and that of his Apoſtles, as well as in 
| the precepts which they have left us ?—Where finds he the appear. 
ance, what do I ſay,—where finds he the poſſibility of an inco- 
herence ? | 

Let this principle be applied to the human phyſionomy. It will 
continue no longer a problem, after one 1s intimately convinced of 
the homogeneoulſneſs of the human form, after it becomes perceptible 
on the firſt glance, after it is felt ſufficiently to refer to the want 
of this character, the infinite diſtance which ſeparates the works of 
Art from the works of Nature. _T 

Be poſleſled of this feeling, this inſtina, or this ta&, call it by 
what name you pleaſe, and you will allow to every phyſionomy only 

| the 
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the juſt meaſure of faculties of which it is ſuſceptible, and you will 
att upon each individual according to its capacity, and you will 
never be tempted to aſcribe to a charatter heterogeneous qualities, 
which could not belong to it. Faithful to the rules of Nature, you 
will work after her; you will exatt no more than ſhe has given; 
you will reject only what ſhe has rejetted. It will be ealy for you 
to diſtinguiſh in your wife, in your children, in your pupil, in your 
friend every trait which is ſuitable to him, in virtue of the organi. 
fation of Nature. By acting with prudence on this original ſtock, 
by giving direction to the capital faculties ſtill fubſiſting, you will be 
able to reſtore to the propenſities of the heart, and to the traits of 
the phyſionomy, their firſt equilibrium. In general, you will con- 
hder every tranſgreſſion, every vice, as a derangement of this har. 
mony. You will admit that every deviation produces on the exterior 
form alterations which cannot eſcape the eyes of the quick-lighted ; 
you will allow that vice deforms and degrades man, created after the 
zmage of God. If the Phyſionomilſt is penetrated with theſe feelings 
and with theſe ideas, who will form a more accurate judgement than 
he of the aGtions of man, and of the works of art? Will any one 
fuſpet him of injuſtice? Will not his deciſions be founded on 
proofs that are irreſiſtible ? 
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ADDITIONS. 

In order to guide with more certainty the judgement of the Reader 
in the application of the principles which we have juſt eſtabliſhed, 
we proceed to exhibit a new ſeries of portraits. They ſhall be ex- 
amples to juſtify the rules laid down, and at the ſame time to indicate 
the deviations. 

A. 

Here is firſt a head in which the noſe and mouth are found in the 
molt perfect harmony. The forehead is almolt too good for the 
under part of the face. The eye poſleſſes an exact medium in the 
combined whole; and this whole promiſes a character honeſt, in- 
capable of atting from malignity. He has not a great deal of ſenſi- 
bility, but yet there 1s nothing harſh in him. The under part of the 
face announces a contracted intelle&, which you would not have 
expected from ſuch a forchead. 
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The forehead, without being ordinary, is not ſo good as the noſe, 


and conſequently theſe two parts are not homogeneous. The laſt 
announces a man who thinks with much ingenuity ; but I do not 
find the ſame degree of expreſſion in the under part of the forehead, 
and ſtill leſs in the interval between the eye and the eye brow. Be- 
ſides the {tiff and conſtrained attitude of the whole, it forms a contraſt 
with the eye and mouth, and eſpecially with the noſe. The eye- 


brow excepted, this phyſionomy indicates a charafter calm and 
gentle, 
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ADDITION. CC | | 
This outline drawn after a buſt of Cicero, may be produced, in 
ſome ſort, as a model of homogeneity. Every thing in it bears the 
ſame charatter of ingenuity ; every trait is equally cut, poliſhed, 
ſharpened. You will hazard nothing in affirming that this profile 1s 
extraordinary, but I do not find in it the ſublime. 1 would propoſe 
| this phyfionomy as the prototype of an acute and penetrating genius; 
but I ſuſpe& him a little of giving into ſubtilties and minuteneſles. 
Good-nature is not what I would expe& from it, but rather mirth 
bordering on raillery. 
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NF. 0TF 10-0: 

This head 1s one of the moſt original, and moſt ſtrikingly marked: 
1 diſcern 1n it an air too childiſh : the deſign in general 1s timid, 
and the contour of the forehead eſpecially ought to have been ma- 
naged with more freedom ; but a very beautiful harmony, neverthe- 
leſs, reigns through the whole. Every thing unites in expreſling a 
character of gentleneſs, goodneſs and ſenſibility. When the hind- 
head is roundly prominent, the forehead and noſe uſually advance 
likewiſe, and the whole face aſlumes a form more or leſs arched. 

In this profile the eye is in truth a little too diſtant from the ex- 
tremity of the noſe; but conſidered by itſelf, it depias, like all the 
reſt, a ſoul filled with candour, a mind accurate and juſt, rather than 
profound. 
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AD D1T 1 ©:N;:- E. 

A homogeneous face, however ſingular it may be in other reſpets, 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf almoit always by a natural air which ſtrikes from 
the firſt moment. Here 1s a proof of it. Connoiſſeur or not, will 
any one pretend to doubt of the authenticity of the profile placed 
below? Will any one take it for a work of imagination ? Surely 
not ; every perſon who looks at it muſt ſay, without heſitation, that 
it 1s true, copied after Nature. And, in effeR, 1t 1s not thus that Art 
invents. It never reaches this accuracy of relation, this harmony in 
the features and in the parts of the face. A portrait like this in- 
ſtantly awakens 1deas of reſemblance to ſuch and ſuch perſons whom 
we think we have ſeen—or elle it inſpires the idea that there muſt 
exiſt phyſionomies which approach to it. Such a forchead never 
ſupports a nole deſcending in a perpendicular line: there muſt be of 
' neceſlity this aquiline noſe, this form of lip, this mouth half opened, 
iþ and made for eloquence. It will be eaſy hkewiſe to determine from 
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1 this forehead the meaſure of the faculties which 1t contains. We 
i mult not expect from it the ſublime flights of Poetry ; but the whole 
" features taken together will ever reſcue this head from the herd of 
| ordinary beings. Ir promiſes a man of exaCtneſs, the friend of or. 
ji der, and who carefully retains the ideas which he has once re- 
| " ceived, 
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A DDETLDN: 2 :-.: 

This face too has the impreſs of truth upon it. Obſerve what pre- 
ciſion and harmony are here. The deſign of it is ſtrongly marked ; 
but I find an incoherent void 1n the interval which ſeparates the eye 
brows, and their expreſſion itſelf appears to me ſomewhat vague and 
feeble. Beſides, the character of this forehead might very well re- 
tain the emotions of goodneſs which ſeem to animate the mouth— 
that 1s to ſay, that the ſpirit of application of the original, and his 
natural firmneſs might ealily degenerate into caprice and obſtinacy. 
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ADDITION G. 

A good Phyhonomiſt ſhould know how to diſtinguiſh in every 
unknown portrait, the traits which are true, from thoſe in which the 
painter has failed, or which he has altered : thoſe which are in Na- 
ture, from thoſe which are out of it. A fingle trait perfealy true 
ſhould ſuffice him to determine and ſettle all the traits which are only 
half true, or which are not at all ſo. For my own part, I boaſt not of 
having arrived at this degree of ſagacity, at this infallibility of tat; I 
have the good fortune, however, ſometimes to approach it leſs or more, 
and to make experiments tolerably ſucceſsful in this way. Whatever 
1s In this, it would be difhcult to ſucceed here with reſpe& to the 
portrait below, in which I do not perceive a ſingle part in the exact 
truth, of Nature. All I can ſay of it 1s, that the forehead is in har- 
mony with the hair, and particularly with the chin. To judge from 


theſe features I ſuppoſe that in the original the eyelids are more 


wrinkled, the upper ip much more preciſe and more prominent; 
and the parts of the face, properly ſo called, better marked in general. 
I am equally certain that the copy does not give entirely the expreſ- 
ſion of the mouth, already ſo beautiful: it ought to be more open, 
and leſs undulating. Notwithſtanding the 1mpertections of this por- 
trait, I diſcern in it {till the character of a man not ealy to be ſported 
with, and whoſe preſence alone would overawe mean and corrupted 
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| ADDITION H. 

Were it not as yet underſtood what I mean by the homogeneouſ. 
neſs of the face, this one ſurely would explain it. Compare the con- 
tour of the hindhead with the forehead, the forehead with the mouth; 
and you will find throughout the ſame harſh and ſurly character: a 
ſtupid obſtinacy is vifble in every feature taken ſeparately, and in the 
form of the whole. Is it poſſible that ſuch a forehead ſhould be aſ- 
ſociated with a little ſunk lip? Is it poſlible that with ſuch a fore. 
head, the hindhead ſhould be prominently arched ? 
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Here 1s a ſtriking inſtance of the homogeneouſneſs of the face. This 
man loſt his noſe by an accident, and ſupplied its place by an artificial 
one. Was 1t poſhible for him to make choice of any form whatever 
indifferently, and make it equally to accord with the reſt of his face? 
No aſſuredly ; a long deſcending noſe like this alone could have fitted 
him: this progreſſion was the only true one ; every other would have 
been incongruous, heterogeneous. After this I aſk, If the noſe muſt 

not of neceſſity riſe backward, when it thus inclines forward? and re- 
_ ciprocally, if the hinder part muſt not fink, when it 1s turned up at 
the tip? Here is then one primary poſitive rule, on which the ho- 
mogeneity may be ſettled with mathematical certainty. As to the 
ſignification of the face which the vignette preſents, I would ſay that 
it announces aſtoniſhing faculties, but without energy. The whole 
together, and more particularly {till the eye, the noſe, and the mouth, 

charaQterize a diſpoſition which cannot without an effort reſiſt the 
_ charms of pleaſure. 
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I never had the happineſs of ſeeing this illuſtrious Princeſs, diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſo much perſonal merit, and by ſo many great qualities : 
I have never had the ſlighteſt opportunity of diſcuſſing the reſem- 
blance of this prohile—and yet I am certain that if the mouth is ex- 
atly taken, the forehead cannot be entirely true ; that if the upper 
part of this diviſion of the face 1s hit with preciſion, there muſt cer- 
tainly be an error in the ſection which appears between the eye-brow 
and the root of the noſe. A face ſo ſublime cannot abſolutely admit 
of a noſtril ſo ſmall. Beſides, the chin and the noſe are ſufficiently 
homogeneous, that 1s to ſay, they uniformly announce prudence and 
firmneſs. The goodneſs and dignity ſo well expreſſed in the eye, 
are reproduced ſtill more advantageoully in the form of the face, and 
in the forehead. 
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AD D1 T1.0'N. 1. 

Nature had imprinted on this phyfionomy the image of gentleneſs 
and benignity. Some marks of theſe are ſtill viſible in the copy, 
were it only in the mouth ; but the irregular deſign of the eye, the 
1mmoderate lengthening of the noſe, and the harſhneſs of ſeveral other 
features, produce a heterogeneous effect, which does not belong to 
the charatter of this face. The painter intended to give it an antique 
form, to introduce an expreſſion of greatneſs, but, as he has managed 
it, that expreſſion has degenerated into hardneſs ; and in this, per- 
haps, he has only lent it his own character, little formed apparently 
for ſenſibility. Compare this portrait with the following, to which 
imagination has not contributed the ſlighteſt article. 
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In this profile there is much more gentleneſs, benignity, uniformity, 
homogeneity. It wants the vivacity of the preceding one, but you 
find init ſo much the more truth and ingenuouſneſs. This character 
is leſs aſſuming, but knows how to make its faculties turn to good 
account, and from that very circumſtance its ſtock 1s continually im- 
proving. Foreheads rounded in this manner never admit of an an- 
gular noſe ; and when the mouth expreſſes ſo much goodneſs as this 
does, it 1s inſeparable from a look open and benign. With ſuch 
a phyſionomy you are perfettly ſecured againſt offence and out- 
rage. A harmony of features ſo perfectly happy, is a ſafeguard 
againſt every rude aſſault. 
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AD D1-F iv Nc 
An elevated forehead, which is neither perpendicular nor angular, 
almoſt always ſuppoſes hair ſoft and fine, a chin thick and fleſhy, a 
noſe rounded at the end. When the forehead, viewed in profile, 
deſcribes two curves, the upper always falls away backward, and the 


lower advances, ſo as to form afterwards a marked cavity. As to the 


portrait under review, it may be adduced as the model of a Thinker 
of ſingular ſagacity and penetration. This happy phyſionomy is 
wonderfully characteriſtic of a mind capable of riſing, without effort; 
he is a man who purſues his object with a reflecting firmneſs, but 
wholly exempted fram obſtinacy, 
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\ 
The head below preſents an aſſemblage of a forehead elevated and ll 
bald, of a little noſe more or leſs flat, and of a double chin. i 
It might be adopted as an almoſt univerſal law of Nature, that the il 
eyebrows are always thick when they accompany expreſſive eyes, and I 
nearly approach them. This portrait prejudices you in its favour by ll 
the harmony of the features; every thing in it is perfeAly homoge- ll 
neous. Nothing more 1s wanting to charatterize clearneſs and ſo- ll 
ledity of judgement. 1 would therefore, without heſitation, ſay of this 1 
face, 2t 1s that of reaſon, il 
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ADDITION P. 
PoRTRAITS AFTER Van Dyk. 
The Portraits on the annexed plate preſent ſo many charaQers of 
diſtinguiſhed merit. I ſhall endeavour to difplay what is homogene- 
ous or heterogeneous in the features. 

1. VoRSTERMANS. The gentleneſs and flexibility of his mind are 
charatterized by the contour of the forehead, by the eyes, and by the 
aperture of the mouth ; but the drawing of the mouth itſelf is defe&- 
ive, and this incorreC&tneſs makes it form a contraſt with the other 
parts of the face. The point of the noſe too has ſomething he- 
terogeneous, and the bone of the eye ought to be ſomwhat leſs 
obtuſe. 

2, GuzMan. This is truly the phyſionomy of a hero ; but it re- 
quired a more decided look, and eyes whole angles were more acute. 
The deſign of the lips is likewiſe too vague, too feeble for a face ſo 
energetic. In all other reſpects the upper and under parts of the 
face are in perfect harmony. 

3- PERERA,. The chin and forehead are homogeneous ; though 
this laſt is not ſufficiently arched, that is, the contours of it are not 
round enough. This ſort of elevated and arched foreheads can 
{ſcarcely harmonize with a noſe pointed and ſtrongly marked. They 
require one of a middle ſize, that 1s, rather ſmall than large, rela- 
tively to the forehead. Obſerve eſpecially, what 1s very remarkable, 
that ſuch a forehead rifing into an arch, and half bald, is uſually 
combined with jaws and a chin very fleſhy. The head of Guzman, 
that of Franklin, under the letter N. of the additions to this Frag- 
ment, and in a word, the portraits on the two preceding pages, fur- 
niſh a proof of it. 

4. FRITLAND. Another phyſionomy of a hero, and one of the 
moſt majeſtic, The charaQeer of its firmneſs 15 here expreſſed with 
much 
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much truth. This man is formed to command, not to obey. The 
mouth in general, and particularly the line which divides it, are too 
infipid for ſuch a face; the chin and under-chin too ſmooth and un- 


meaning. Perpendicular foreheads, like this, always aſſociate harmo- 
niouſly with cheeks of an analogous form. 


Vor. II. 4 M ADDI1 


gaz FRAGMENT FOURTEENTH: 


ADDI1:TION 0. 
PORITRAT1- TS: after VAN DYE. 


1. PEIREsc. This 1s the phyſhonomy of a conſummate Politician, 
equally dexterous in diſcovering and in concealing ſecrets, formed 
in every reſpe& for the labours of the cabinet. Faces which draw to 
a point thus, from the eyes to the extremity of the chin, always 
ſuppoſe long noſes. Never do we find in them a turned up noſe, 
or large prominent eyes. The firmneſs which charaQerizes them 
deſerves rather the name of obſtinacy ; perſons of this ſort have re- 
courſe to intrigue, and act by indirect means. They carefully ſhun 
occaſions which require them to appear, and to run any perſonal riſk. 

2. SCAGLIA. This face 1s, 1t I may be allowed the expreſſion, a 
maſter-piece of homogeneity. It announces a heart overflowing with 
ſenſibility, maſculine energy, and a compoſure incapable of being 
diſturbed. It ſuggeſts to us the 1dea of beings of a ſuperior order. 
Seldom are energy and calmneſs ſo happily blended. Need we be 
ſurprized, then, to read the following inſcription under his portrait ? 


Hic quem tacentem nobilts finxit manus, 

Nuper difertd Principes lmgud movens, 

Momenta rebus magna perplexis dedit, 

Stbs nunc fulendo vioit, ac-procul totum 

Undare mundum tacitus e portu ituens, 

Anmum ad futura, dottus ex viſis, parat, 
Imitated. 

In form ſerene behold the Sage portray'd, 

Whoſe tongue the hearts of Princes lately ſway'd ; 

His hand was wont to guide the helm of ſtate, 

And ſav'd his country from impending fate : 

Now, ſafe in port, he hears the tempeſt roar, 

And the loud ſurges daſh the ſounding ſhore : 
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Experience-taught reſigns all human things 

* To mad ambition and the pride of Kings ;' | 

Eyes happier ſhores where war and tempeſts ceaſe ; 
Where all within, and all around is peace. 

3. Cacnioein. This face 1s drawn entirely in the ſame ſpirit. It 
can ſuit only a man of ſuperior taſte: the eye indicates love of 
the fine arts: the forehead promiſes a clear and ſound underſtand- 
ing, and quickneſs of conception, rather than penetration. The 
noſe goes off a little too ſhort, in the under part. 

4A. STEVENS. Here we have a viſible contraſt: the under lip 


cannot harmonize either with the mouth or the eye. This laſt too- 


preſerves an expreſſion of gentleneſs which the mouth wants. Ob- 
ſerve farther, that a noſe whoſe ridge is ſo broad, and which thus 


turns up at the tip, 1s a very uſual mark of judgement and of natural 


wit. You will find here alſo between the forehead and the lower 


part of the face, the ſame relation which we have pointed out in 
ſome of the foregoing heads. 
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FRAGMENT FIFTEENTH. 


RKAPHATEL. 


{TAO Dd VOCT I-0 NN: 


Having treated, at great length, of the homogeneouſneſs of the or- 
ganifations of Nature in general, and that of the human face in par- 
ticular, I thought it would be doing a pleaſure to my Readers, and 
at the ſame time rendering an eſſential ſervice to Phyſiognomy, to 
devote a ſeparate Fragment to the Works of the greateſt Painter that 
ever exiſted. The Plates which I am going to examine will furniſh 
many additional examples of homogeneouſneſs, and heterogeneouſl- 
neſs ; and I ſhall take occaſion from them to reſume a ſubject which 
has by no means undergone a thorough inveſtigation. For my own 
part, I find in the produttions of Raphael, ſubjects the moſt intereſt- 
ing, and the moſt inſtructive for the ſcience of Phyſionomies. I ſhall 
extract from them a multitude of important remarks ; and propoſe 
them with the modeſty of an Amateur who is not initiated into all the 
myſteries of the Art, but who feels the ſuperior merit of this great 
Maſter. I will ſpeak of them, with the frankneſs which becomes a 
man who thinks for himſelf, of an obſerver who loves Nature and 
truth ; in a word, I ſhall ſubmit my ideas to the ſevere and impartial 
examination of thoſe who are acquainted with Nature and the Arts. 
Of thoſe, I ſay, who are acquarmted with Nature ; for without ſuch ac- 
quaintance, it 1s impoſſible to form a judgement of Art. However 
{ſublime this laſt may be, it has no merit but what ariſes ſrom ap- 
proximation to Nature. The more it ſucceeds in reproducing it, 


EVeCn 


RAPHAE L. abs 


even to 1lluſfion, the more perfect will it be; it will be noble and 
ſublime in proportion to its more exaQly copying beautiful Nature; 
but in every age, truth muſt conſtitute its dignity and its eſſence. 

| a 


Once for all—and I owe this declaration to the memory of the im- 


mortal Raphael—once for all, no copy can poſſibly reach the per- 
fection of his pictures, nor even that of his drawings. The beſt are 
ever infinitely below the original; and they beſides loſe ſtill ſome- 
what more of their delicacy under the graver. 
| ++ 

If I am not miſtaken, it is with prints engraved after Raphael, as 
with portraits of thoſe illuſtrious men who approach the ſublime. No 
one ever hit with ſufficient truth all the dignity of their features ; but no one, 


at the ſame time, ever totally mifſed the expreſſion of them. The juſtneſs of 


this reflection will be confirmed, in the ſequel, by the portraits of 
which Raphael himſelf is the author. 
* * 

Engravings after Raphael may farther be eſtimated as men eſtimate 
tranſlations of the works of a great genius. However faithful, how- 
ever excellent theſe may be, the real Connoiſſeur will always give the 
preference to the original. Should it happen, however, that certain 
faults conſtantly appear in different tranſlations, it may be concluded, 
I think, with abſolute certainty, that theſe faults are chargeable on the 
Author, and not on the Tranſlator. This is the caſe with the copies 
which we are going to examine. We every where find THE GREAT 
which conſtitutes the character of Raphael, and which is inſeparable 
from his works; but we likewiſe every where diſcover certain faults 
which he had contracted. I call that great, which produces a perma- 
nent effect, and a pleaſure ever new, I call that a fault which 1s con- 
trary to truth and Nature, 
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32%6'. FRAGMENT FIFTEENTH. 


AFTER RAPHAEL. A. 

This perſon ſeems to regard with a look of compaſſion an object 
which excites ſorrow: a ſublime charatter, full of energy and ſtrength 
of judgement. 

To conſider ſeparately every part, every feature of this face, not a 
ſingle one is to be found perfe&ly true, and of which the drawing 1s 
corre&t.. The eye, cloſely examined, is quite a caricature; I muſt ſay 
the ſame thing of the eyebrow, of the noſe, of the mouth, of the chin, 
of the forehead. The part which is the beſt managed, the moſt elegant 
and the moſt expreſſive, the noſe, is unſuitable to a female face ; it 1s 
not natural—nevertheleſs it produces eſfe&t, it ſeduces, becaule it is 
the caricature, the incorre& copy of a pretended Greek noſe. The 
notched contour of the point of the noſe is likewiſe an irregularity, 
and is not homogeneous to the other contours of that part. Finally, 
the chin is maſculine, and out of Nature. Young Painters, Deſigners, 
Poets! permit me yet once more to tender you this ſalutary advice ; 
Above every thing, aim at truth : be correct ; ſtudy, copy, meaſure 
Nature : Be on your guard againſt that deal beauty, that great manner, 
that high flyle, that antique taſte, and all the other faſhionable terms 
with which your ears are inceſſantly ſtunned, and your imagination 
heated, but which ſerve only to miſlead you from truth. We ſome- 
times overlook negligences in a Genius of the firſt order, in a Painter 
otherwiſe known to be correct, who, hurried on by his ideas, preſents 


them haſtily in a ſlight {ſketch ; but theſe negligences are, not the leſs 
real faults.* 


* Many of the inaccuracies in the French Engraving, ſo juſtly cenſured by the Author, the Engliſh Artiſt has 
taken the liberty to-corre&t, while the general charafter of the Original has been carefully preſerved. | 
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AFTER RAPHAEL, B. | 

Attention, deſire, hope, refletting aſtoniſhment—Theſe are the 
principal charatters diſtinguiſhable in this ſecond head of Raphael. 
The noſe promiſes great elevation of ſoul, ſuperior wiſdom and equal 
candour. In the mouth there 1s an air of goodneſs which borders on 
weakneſs. The eye and eye-brow announce the compoſure of inge- 
nuouſneſs, undiſturbed by paſſion, and the ſame expreſſion is apparent 
alſo in the outlines, from the forehead down to the ear. 

I preſent below, in a vignette, a head after Guido, in the ſame 
ſtyle. It appears to me admirable both for truth of expreſſion, and 
corre&tneſs of deſign. I muſt be permitted therefore to give it the pre- 


ference to that of Raphael, which ſeduces chiefly by the beautiful con- 
tours of the noſe. 
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328 FRAGMENT FIFTEENTH. 


AFTER RAPHAEL, ©. 

The ſerious caſt of this face, and its maſculine energy, deſtroy not, 
ſurely, the ſentiments of compaſhon which are at the ſame time 
painted on it. It 1s the affliction of a good man, ſuch as in ef- 
fe& I find him in the form and features of the face. As I do not 
know the attitude of the whole figure, 1 muſt not ſay that this air of 
the head is affeCted ; but cannot help finding fault with the eyebrows, 
which ſo far from harmonizing with the energy of the whole, are 


_ only feeble and harſh. 


The head at the bottom of this page is from the hand of a dif- 
ferent Maſter; but it equally expreſles the intereſt of compaſſion. 
Though drawn perhaps with more correctneſs than that of Raphael, 
it has not, by much, the ſame energy. This face repreſents the 
fituation of a man who groans under the preſſure of his ſorrow, - 
and who has not ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport it: it is a face ra-_ 
ther ordinary, than ſublime. Ws 
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AFTER RAPHAEL. D. | 

Were this face interſected by lines, the drawing would be found 
aſtoniſhingly incorre&: it would again appear how widely the greateſt 
Maſters deviate from Nature, and that they conceal their faults mere- 
ly by dint of genius. 

Whatever may be the inaccuracies of this face, it does not the leſs 
approach toward the ſublime. Every thing in it announces pro- 
found contemplation : you ſee here a ſoul calmly occupied with its 
obje&t, and which, without being agitated by the more violent paſ. 
ſions, has nothing however of the coldneſs of indifference. Were 
every part of this face to be reduced to its proper place and propor- 
tion, the forehead would be leſs maſculine, that 1s, it would have 
ſomething more of a curve; the eyebrows would have more preci- 
ſion; the upper eyelid would be more ſtrongly marked and have more 
of the arch ; the noſtril would more clearly appear ; the mouth 
would be more agreeable, and the lips better formed. Theſe are not 
the only faults which disfigure this piece even in the original paint- 
ing. Correct them, and this head would be a worthy repreſentation 
of that of the Virgin. But even in its preſent ſtate, it 1s ſtill lovely, 
were 1t but for the contour of the noſe. 1t will ever be preferred to 
the three faces of the vignette below, which are much leſs diſtin- 


guiſhed, and are the production of a pencil very inferior to that of 
Raphael. —— 


Vor.. II. 


230 FRAGMENT FIFTEENTH. 


HEAD OF AN ANGEL, AFTER RAPHAEL. BE. 

In my opinion, this is no more the head of an Angel than it is that 
of a man. Why? Becauſe it is compoſed of parts altogether hete- 
rogeneous. Whatever illuſion it may produce as a whole, and let 
this illuſion proceed from the figure itſelf, or from its attitude, or 
from the flowing hair, or, if you will, from the ſerious and diſcon- 
tented air diſcoverable in the mouth and in the eye—it is nevertheleſs 
decidedly certain that this produQtion totally violates every rule of 
deſign. This judgement will be pronounced on it by every accurate 
and unprejudiced Obſerver. The noſe, taken apart, is ſuitable only 
to a young lad of a good heart, but a weak underſtanding. The 
forehead conceals a reflefting charaQer, but at the ſame time cold 
and obſtinate. The under lip, of which the deſign cannot bear the 
ſlighteſt inſpeCtion, ſeems agitated by apprehenſion and terrour. That 
eye feeble, and incorretly drawn, has beſides, in my opinion, an 
air of timidity. That fire, and that ſublime compoſure which be- 
come the Meſſenger of Heaven, the Announcer of the judgements of 
the Moſt High, and the Miniſter of his vengeance, is not there diſcern- 
ible. The upper part of the face forms a contraſt with the under : 
the former does not admit of that ſhrinking under-lip, nor of that re- 
treating chin. At. the hazard of fatiguing my Readers, I muſt add, 
That the ear, thrown to an infinite diſtance from the noſe, is a vio- 
lation of the laws of homogeneity. I mult ſay farther, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of the Painter, the neck is feeble to the laſt 
degree, and diſguſts by its immoderate tenfion*. The Eyebrow, 
viewed in front, is perhaps homogeneous to the forehead; but this 
trait, after all, is defeQtive in reſpe& of truth and expreſſion. 


* Mr. Lavater generally charges glaring defe&ts of this kind to the account of the copyiſt, but here he ſeems 


to have deviated from his uſual mode.—Query, Did he ever ſee the original, when he ſpeaks with fo much 
confidence of the inaccuracy of the Painter ? | 
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AFTER RAPHAEL. F. | 

At fight of this profile, ſome will fay with an enthuſiaſm real or 
affected, © This 1s a Greek head.” Others will exclaim, * It is impoſ- 
* ible to tell what it is! What deciſion ſhall I then pronounce ? 
Yet once more, and a hundred times over, if I muſt repeat it ſo of- 
ten, © my rule 1s Nature.” What impreſſion would ſuch a face, did 
it really exiſt, make upon us, and on every man capable of refleQion ! 
It might perhaps ſeduce for a moment, that is, we might imagine 
that we perceived ſomething great in it—but will the heart find there 
any thing to ſolace it, and can we diſcover in the combined whole, 
the character of true greatneſs? This profile wants truth, harmony, 
and grace; how then comes it to ſtrike at the firſt glance, and by 
what charm does it force our approbation ? Not, ſurely, by that 
eye, the deſign of which is ſo frightful; as little can it be by that un- 
couth trait which repreſents the noſtril ; nor theſe lips, as wretchedly 
given as all the reſt. Where then lurks the illuſion? Partly in the 
beautiful contour of the forehead; perhaps alſo in the eyebrow, which 
poſſeſſes much delicacy, notwithſtanding the incorre&tneſs of the de- 
fien ; it is eſpecially in the contour of the noſe, from the eyebrow to 
the extremity of the upper lip; finally, 1t 1s leſs or more 1n the chin. 
But however beautiful theſe parts may be, they want expreſhon ; 
they flatter the ſenſes, but ſay nothing to the underſtanding. 
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333 FRAGMENT FIFTEENTH. 


AFTER RaPHAEL. G. 

It cannot be doubted that this print 1s infinitely inferior to the ori- 
ginal. Examined cloſely, and feature by feature, the deſign of it is 
contemptible. It is a defective performance, in which to no purpoſe 
you look for either Nature or Art ; every thing in it 1s ſpoilt by af- 
fectation. Can theſe be eyes? Is that a mouth? And what means 
that noſe, as to the noſtril at leaſt? The hand at the bottom of the 
plate, 1s neither that ofa man nor of a woman. This wretched copy 
1s probably the effort of a young Artiſt eager in the purſuit of genius. 
What diſagreement between the noſe, the eyes and the mouth! There 
1s at moſt a kind of relation between the chin and the mouth ; but 
this laſt is ſo bungled, particularly in the corner of the hips, that it 
is impoſlible to charge it to the accompt of Raphael. The eyes are 
fore-ſhortened ; but wherefore, in the ſame figure, and in the ſame 
poſition, not foreſhorten alſo the noſe and the upper lip ? which, by 
the way, can be the lip neither of a man nor of an Angel, nor that 
of an animal. The forehead is the ſeat of profound and concentrated 
ſorrow which tends to fainting, of which the mouth gives the ex- 
preſſion. | 
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AFTER RAPHAEL, BH. 
This head was copied from a ſimple ſketch in the colleQion of 


Mr. Fxſch, a Member of the great Council of Bg4le. A face full of 
ſoul, and of a ſanttity truly apoſtolic. However careleſs a ſketch of 


Raphael may be, you always diſcover in it the great Raphael : Every 


where the ſame ſenſibility, every where a certain effett. After no- 
ticing twenty faults in one of his pieces, the queſtion will always re- 
cur in the end, * But how comes it, that this face produces a hundred 
* times more effett than ſo many other deſigns more laboured and 
* corre? Here the forehead, conſidered by itſelf, is neither well 
ſhaded nor well drawn. The eyebrow is ſcarcely viſible. The form 
of the eyes is trivial to the laſt degree. The contour of the cheeks 
has nothing to diſtinguiſh it, and cannot with {ſtrict propriety be called 
beautiful. In what, then, conſiſts the happy expreſſion of this head? 
Why are we inſtantly diſpoſed to call it the head of an Apoſtle? How 
come we to dwell upon it with a religious veneration ?—This 1s the 
reaſon—More than one ſpecies of beauty diſtinguiſhes this head, and 
contributes to the ſurpriſing effect which it produces. Firſt, that 
large noſe which poſleſles ſo much energy ; then the mouth, though 
the deſign of it be a little too vague; add to that the ſoftneſs of the 
hair of the beard—but above all the ſe&ion of the forehead which is 
| between the eyes, near the root of the noſe—in a word, the ſimpli- 
city of the compoſition, and the harmony of the whole, every part 


of which contributes to the ſame end. We ind in it a mind attentive, 


a character full of energy, a ſoul powerfully intereſted in its object, 


and 1mpelled by vivacity of feeling. 
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334 FRAGMENT FIFTEENTH, 


AFTER RAPHAEL. I. 

The original preſents great beauties: the copy conveys them with 
all poſhble exattneſs—and yet we mult not ſay, that this head is ad- 
mirable, that it reaches the ſublime. It does not produce a decided 
effett. Without being ordinary, it 1s neither an accurate produc. 
tion, nor a work of genius—and, to ſucceed in painting, the one or 
the other is eſſentially neceſſary. It is not thus that Durer and Hol- 
bein deſigned : they accuſtomed themſelves faithfully to follow Na- 
ture. In the face below, all the faculties of the ſoul appear to be 
ſuſpended. It expreſſes neither profound meditation, nor tender af- 
fettion. The eyes, and even the whole together, ſufficiently cha- 
raterize the Virgin Mother of the Saviour; but the eyebrows are too 
thick, and ought to have been more arched. The under part of the 
noſe 1s mean. That mouth, open from the one angle to the other, 
thereby becomes infipid. The lips are ill formed, and the chin like- 
wiſe has been neglected. 


RAPHAEL. 335 


AFTER RAPHAEL. K. 

JosteH. In the original piQure this head inſpires admiration and 
reſpe& ; and the very copy approaches the ſublime. Yet the con- 
tour of the forehead 1s palpably inaccurate ; in other words it is not 
deſigned in all its purity: the eyebrows and noſtril are whimſical ; but 
every thing elſe announces the ſanity of a Patriarch, a calmneſs not 
to be diſturbed, venerable goodneſs, modeſty inacceſſible to vanity, 


a moderation which alone would be ſufficient to form the eulogium 
of this character. 
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336 FRAGMENT FIFTEEN TH. 


AFTER RAPHAEL. L. 

It always gives me pain when I feel myſelf under the neceſſity 
of finding fault with works, which I could have wiſhed it had been 
in my power to commend. But Amicus Plato, Amicus Socrates, ſed 
magts amica Veritas*, The drawing of this forehead 1s timid and deſ- 
titute of charatter. The noſe would be too mean even for an ordi- 
nary child. There would be an expreſſion of goodneſs and greatneſs 
in the mouth, were the upper lp a little more, and the lower ſome- 
what leſs ſtrongly marked. The eyes promiſe a judicious mind, ex- 
cellent diſpoſitions, dignity—but look not here for the ſublime. The 
under part of the chin, the ear, and the eyebrows, are almoſt below 
criticiſm—and yet this head produces the moſt ſtriking effe& in the 
original picture ; on looking at it, you fall proſtrate, and adore it. 
In works of a certain deſcription all depends on a little more or leſs. 


# Plato is my friend, Socrates is my friend, but Truth is a till dearer friend, 


RAPHAEL. 


| AFTER RAPHAEL, M. 

' Infant ST. Jofn. This head and the three preceding have been 
detached from the Pitture of the Holy- Family, and are faid to have 
been copied on oiled paper. "The one below does not the leſs pre- 
ſent the forehead of a perfe& changeling. The noſe is deſtitute of 
charaQter, and contemptible eſpecially in the under part. The eye 
and the mouth expreſs a fixed attention: I find in them much fim- 
plicity and goodneſs, but nothing that indicates a ſuperior mind. 
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an FRAGMENT YTIETEENT HH. 


. ArTER RAPHAEL. N. 
This figure repreſents, according to all appearance, Elzabeth, the 
Mother of St. Fohn-Baptiſt. It announces a mind attentive and vio- 
lently on the ſtretch, but which by no means approaches the ſub- 
lime. Here too there is not a ſingle part corre&ly drawn. This 
criticiſm 1s applicable eſpecially to the eyebrow, the noſtril, and the 
mouth, or rather to what is ſubſtituted in the room of theſe parts. 
The forehead, the noſe, and the chin, are paſſable. 1 will allow a 
certain preciſion even to the eye, but, in my opinion, it is too 
piercing : I could wiſh to ſee in it more of dignity and devotion. 
What gives to the heads of Raphael, even to the moſt ordinary, a 
merit ſo diſtinguiſhed, and a character of originality, is the ſimpli- 
city of the compoſition, the happy unity of ideas, which all concur 
toward one and the ſame end. 


RAPHAEL. 339 


AFTER RAPHAEL. O. | 

ST. JOHN BAPTIST, The original piCture is in the Gallery at Du/- 
ſeldorp, and 1s conſidered as one of Raphael's maſter pieces. There 
is a implicity in it blended with a dignity which cannot fail to pro- 
duce ſtrong and laſting impreſſions. A judgment may be formed of 
this, to a greater or leſs degree, even from this third copy. How 
much of nature and expreſſion! It is the image of ſpotleſs inno- 
cence, but you perceive in it not ſo much of * the ſpirit of Elias as the 
character of * the friend of the Bridegroom.' (Jo. iii. 29.) The parts, 
ſeparately conſidered, are not executed in a ſuperior manner ; and 
yet the whole produces a fine effett. The mouth has ſomething af- 
fettedly preciſe and even inſipid. The hair is juſtly admired; but is 
not eaſily conceivable, why, in a head of ſuch energy, the beard ſhould 
have been forgotten. 
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340 FRAGMENT FIFTEENTY. 


| AFTER RAPHAEL, P. 
Though this print be perhaps only a tenth copy, it is notwith- 
ſtanding an admirable produQtion, full of ſoftneſs and ſimplicity, 


The diſpoſition, the attitude, the details, every thing in 1t breathes 
the calmneſs of innocence. In theſe features is it poſhble not to 


diſcover the Virgin Mother of Jeſus? Is it poſſible not to difcover 
in them a charaQeer wiſe, prudent, and diſcreet, exempt from pertur- 


bation and paſſhon? There 1s not a ſingle particular, even to the 


hands, that does not expreſs this charaRer; but the contour of the 
noſe has loſt much of its dignity through the fault of the Copyer. 

If we except the timidity and pitifulneſs of the drawing, and par- 
ticularly of that right ear which has been ſo ſhamefully negle&ed, 
we find in the figure of the Child the character of uncommon energy. 
It promiſes a Perſonage who will ſignalize himſelf by great aQtions ; 
who will not leave the world, without leaving in it eternal monu- 
ments of. his glory. He 1s born to Royalty, and ſeems already to 
feel his dignity. In other reſpects the features of the face ſuggeſt no. 
thing of the amiable ingenuouſneſs which ſuits his age and charaGter : 
it might have been preſerved however, for ſimplicity is by no means 


incompatible with heroiſm, though theſe two qualities are rarely 


found united in the ſame perſon. The under part of the face likewiſe 
gives diſguſt by an air too timid and too vulgar. 
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CLEMENCY. 
The Englich Artict has availed himaeli” of a much better Imitation of thus Subject of Rapharl than that which MiLavater has given. Ut will no doubt be received av an acreptable duplicate, while the 
preceding Outline erhubits a taithiul rar Hime of the Engraving in the French Edition , to which only the Remarks of the Author apply. 
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CLEMENCY, after RAayHAEL. Q. 

The more that forms poſſeſs of the truth of Nature, the more cor- 
rect and harmonious will be the deſign—and the more will theſe 
forms pleaſe the eye, and ſatisfy the mind. This head is better 
drawn than any of the preceding, though ſtill far from perfeQion. It 
1s quite in the ſame ſpirit: the ſame character ſeems diffuſed over 


all the parts of the face. The contour of the noſe, I allow, goes off 


too much in an angle, and preſents ſomething of harſhneſs ; but is 
not for that deſtitute of powerful expreſſion: it indicates as much 
firmneſs as dignity; and, in this ſenſe, may be conſidered here as the 
mark of a character of re&itude and impartiality. In general the 
Painter has introduced into this figure much clearneſs and energy : a 
noble ſimplicity animates the whole, and every part taken ſepa- 
rately. The eye, the eyebrow, and the mouth, are in the moſt per- 
feet harmony. Every thing announces an indulgence and good- 
nature unmixed with weakneſs, clemency founded on juſtice, nothing 
of preciſeneſs or affeQation. It requires only a ſlight degree of at- 
tention to diſcover that this figure has been copied after the marble : 
It is impoſſible to doubt, at leaſt, that the. Artiſt, in imprinting his 


own genius upon it, has followed the model of an antique. 
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We have here neither a God, nor a Demi-God ; but, if this figure 
be preſented to me as that of a Prophet or Patriarch, I will not heſi- 
tate to place it in the higheſt rank. Here, too, the hair and the 
beard have a ſeductive influence: they throw a ſpecies of illuſion 
over ſeveral irregularities which might furniſh matter to. criticiſm, or 
even appear ſhocking. Such are, for example, the left eyebrow, the 
total omiſhon of this feature above the right eye, and the deſign 
itlelf of that eye. Such 1s alſo the noſtril, ſo frequently, or rather 
almoſt always, negleQed in Raphael's heads. On the other hand 
theſe blemiſhes are redeemed by great beauties. The diſpoſition of 
the ſubject, the attitude of the arms, the hands, the drapery, the flow- 


ig 
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ing hair, the beard—and even, in ſome reſpets, the form of the 
face, the look, the ſhape of the noſe, all are managed in an elevated 
ſtyle which gives animation to the whole. Theſe three figures of 
Angels, or would-be Angels, are only luſty ſtout lads, drawn with- 
out correaneſs, without truth, without amenity, and without cha- 
ratter. They are neither children, nor grown men, nor angels, nor 
demons. No. 2, in particular, 1s a horrid figure; and, were we dif- 


poſed to allow a degree of dignity to No. 3, the noſe muſt ever 
appear contemptible. 


AFTER 


RAPHAEL. 


ArFrTER RAPHAEL. S. 


I love what 1s exact, preciſe and correQ ; what is not ſo, cannot 
be conſiſtent with truth. Nature ſurpaſſes, in this reſpect, all the 


_ efforts of Art. She always knows what ſhe 1s about: ſhe diſpoſes 


every thing, ſhe deſigns every thing; ſhe reduces all to the individual, 
which ſhe ſubdivides into other individual parts. Hence the nearer 
Art approaches theſe principles of Nature, the more expreſſive will 
it be, and the greater effe& will it produce. In the vignette at the 
top of the page the Painter intended to riſe above ordinary forms ; 


his imagination fed on intelle&ual beauty, and yet he faithfully 


adheres to Nature and truth. 

1. Strikes us leſs than the others, and, I think, it has loſt by the 
foreſhortening, but the under part of the face preſents a dignity not 
commonly to be found among men. - 

2. This figure 1s too timid to be that of a Moſes; but you perceive 
in it, if I may uſe the expreſſion, a celeſtial origin. | 

3, Were 
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R 3. Were the noſe a hairs-breadth broader, that face would bear 
the impreſs of a ſublime compoſure, and ſuperior ſtrength of mind. 
4. This head ſuppoſes a being above humanity ; and even in the 
copy it preſerves an energy and harmony which command reſpe&. 
5. An open and contented charatter, of ſingular compoſure and 
goodneſs; it announces a mind luminous and formed for enjoy- 


ment.—Yet this face reaches not the ſublime, it does not riſe even to 
true greatneſs. 
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1. It is to be regretted that the forehead is a. little too tenſe : it 
ought to have bent inward more or leſs. toward the middle, and con-- 
ſequently to have deſcribed two. arches. when viewed in profile. 
With this exception, the whole taken together, and the- parts in. 
detail, admirably well expreſs attention mixed with aſtoniſhment ; 
they promiſe a character truly dignified, a heart expanded to: the: 
reception of truth. 

2. This 1s a moſt diſtinguiſhed countenance, but it. has unfor-. 
tunately fallen into the hands of a very indifferent copyiſt. That 
little noſe forms a ſhocking contraſt with theſe fine large eyes. The 
ſurpriſe which agitates this phyſionomy appears to be occaſioned by 
ſome cauſe of diſcontent. 

3. If we except the under part of the noſe, this face riſes to the 
true ſublime; in other words, it poſſeſſes the greateſt ſimplicity and' 
the moſt powerful expreſſhon. It ſuppoſes a refletting mind, and a 
feeling heart. It promiſes, in a word, a perſon who will always a& 
with dignity. The ſuperiority of this charatter 1s particularly dif- 
tinguiſhable in the forehead, the eyebrows, the mouth, and the chin; 
and is again apparent in the wonderful harmony of the whole. 


4. Here again, and almoſt always, the tip of the noſe 1s faulty. 
Belides, 
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Beſides, there is in this figure a knitting of the eyebrows which gives 
it an air of chagrin and ſullenneſs; the noſe likewiſe is too near the 


mouth. All theſe irregularities degrade this face, otherwiſe ener- 


getical, and render it diſguſting. 


5. This aſſuredly is not caſt in an ordinary mould ; but it becomes 
almoſt inſupportable from its affetted attitude and the prim air of 
the mouth: the drawing of the eye too offends againſt correCtneſs. 
The upper part of the face announces, beſides, not energy, but much 
capacity, and a great facility of ſeizing beauties which affect the ſenſes. 

Excepting the incorreCtneſs of the eye, the head which terminates 
this article 1s entirely in the ſpirit of Raphael: in other words, 
you find in it his purity, his ſimplicity, and his genius. The noſe 
alone is beyand all price. The upper lip advances too much, and 
the under is not much better deſigned. It is, in ſome meaſure, a fault 
of habit which recurs in moſt of Raphael's profiles. 
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Here are nine heads of Raphael, admirably deſigned, and which 
clearly diſcover the ſpirit of their Author better, perhaps, than all 
the preceding. "They likewiſe poſſeſs more truth and correctneſs. 
I ſhall ſay a few words on each in particular. 

1. Is a man of good judgment, of ſingular honour and probity. 

2. A character firm, manly, and prudent; eſtimable, and even 
great, if you will, but not ſublime. | 

3. Neither is this ſo, though perhaps with ſtill more merit. I diſ- 
cover in it much firmneſs and gravity, wiſdom and mature refleQion. 

4. This is rather the grimace of feeling than real ſenſibility. The 
air of the head indicates rather a ſtupid look than holy rapture. 

5. Gravity, wiſdom, and dignity, excepting however the ear and 
the under part of the noſe. Thus 1s the true phyſionomy of a Father 
of the Church, though a little more cunning than was neceſſary. 

6. This ſuppoſes a man who may have much ability and enterprize, 
but to whom I cannot allow elevation of ſoul. 

7. I ſhould expe from this head clear ideas, but it does not an- 
nounce much greatneſs. The under lip ſinks too much. 

8. This face ought perhaps to have the preference to all the others; 
it 1s aſtoniſhingly harmonious. This is a man capable of giving 
good counſel, and who joins ations to words. 

9. A ſlight degree of incorreCtneſs in the deſign of the noſe gives 
this phyſionomy a vulgar air; in other reſpeQs it wants not dignity, 


and promiſes talents. 
AFTER 


RAPHAE L. 


ArTER RAPHAEL, X. 


| Another head entirely in the taſte of our painter. How admir- 


able the ſimplicity of the compoſition, the fulneſs and rotundity 
of the deſign, the uniformity and harmony of the whole! You 
diſcover in that beautiful face a mind ingenuous and docile; a marked 
paſſion, but. at the ſame time ſo gentle, and moderated by ſo much 
calmneſs, that it ſcarcely retains the reſemblance of paſſion. I could 
have wiſhed, however, to ſee a little more conne&ion between the 
parts, more of muſcular expreſſion, which Nature never fails to 
mark to a certain degree, though it be not always ſtrikingly apparent. 

In all the heads of Raphael you are ſure of finding a beautiful 
ſmooth forehead, a long noſe remarkable for the breadth of the 
ridge: almoſt always, eſpecially in profiles and demi-profiles, the 
mouth is half open. Through theſe diſtinctive features you diſcern, 
in the preſent inſtance, attention mixed with aſtoniſhment: the cha- 
rater, on the whole, appears poſſeſſed of flingular gentleneſs, firmnels, 
and candour. | 
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Avron- RAPHAEL, Y. 


Raphael is peculiarly excellent in whole figures, in the attitudes, 
and in the ation. His .piQtures in this kind have a character of 
truth and enthuſiaſm. which I do not find, to the ſame degree, in his 
heads. With reſpe@t to the vignette under review, the attitude of 
Jeſus Chriſt ought to be, I confeſs, ſomewhat more impoſing; but 
this figure nevertheleſs gives full proof of the talents of the deſigner. 
If the features of the face were leſs concentrated the expreſſion of it 
FT: would be admirable: in its preſent ſtate it rifes very little above 


#1 mediocrity. 

8 The other figures are equally ſtriking, as well from the attitudes as 
'; from the air of the heads. In theſe ſimple Fiſhermen you already 
$* diſtinguiſh Apoſtles, and they were aſluredly worthy of this high 


vocation, 
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vocation. Such men, ſuch phyſionomies, muſt neceſſarily have been 
pleaſing to Jeſus Chriſt : muſt have met with a reception from him, 
becoming perſons ſent to him by his Father. The face of him who 
1s on the prow of the veſſel pleaſes me leſs than the reſt; and the 


reaſon apparently is, that the left eye finks too much toward the 
noſe. 
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It is ſufficient, I ſhould imagine, to look on theſe figures and theſe 
phyſionomies, to become ſenſible that this is an aſſemblage of great 
men. 

Among theſe faces there 1s not a ſingle one entirely ordinary; but. 

at of the Saviour (a) eclipſes all the reſt with reſpe& to both pro- 
portion and expreſſion : it announces moſt dignity and calmneſs, 
moſt gentleneſs and reſolution. The charaGter of its greatneſs ought 
to be explained by the form of the face; by the proportion of the 
principal parts; the horizontal parallehſm of the eye-brows, of the 
eyes, of the noſe, and of the mouth; the perpendicularity of the 
noſe, the ridge of which 1s broad and regular. The air of the head 
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is here leſs expreſſive than the face itſelf, The attitude is entirely 
ſuited to the dignity of the greateſt and moſt gentle - of maſters, and 
forms a fine contraſt with the other perſonages of the picture. Their 
features have not the ſame regularity. In ſome of them the root 
of the noſe 1s too cloſe to the eyes: in others the noſe is not 
in harmony with the forehead. "Thoſe marked 6, c, z, &, in par- 
ticular are faulty in this reſpe&t. I have long ſearched in this group 
for the face of the traitor; there are ſeveral on which I can fix ſuſ- 
picion, not one which I dare poſitively accuſe. This, undoubtedly, 
is to be aſcribed to careleſiIneſs in the copyiſt. 

Notwithſtanding all their greatneſs, c, d, 2, k, ſeem to poſſeſs an 
equivocal character. | 

I have already remarked that a prominent lip is a diſtin&ive feature 
of moſt of Raphael's profiles: and I muſt confeſs that, after all my 
experience, I have never known this feature in any but perſons of 
ſuperior merit. | 


The face marked b apparently repreſents St. John ; and, excepting 


the fault which I have already pointed out, it appears to me the moſt 


ſublime of all. Such as it is here 1 prefer to it face f, and much 
more ſtill to that marked g. In 2 the height of the forehead, and its 
irregular curve, conſiderably diminiſh the expreſſion of the phyſ1o- 
nomy, which, in other reſpects, 1s not ordinary. m Is incorrect; 
this. preſents not a character uncommonly ſublime, but I ſhould 
judge the more favourably of his candour and fidelity. Face n pre- 
ſents a want of harmony between the forehead and the noſe ; this 
latter part likewiſe 1s too near the eye: and theſe two faults would 
excite in me ſome ſuſpicion, 1, on the other hand, my confidence 
were not reſtored by the eye, the mouth, the noſe, the chin, and 
the hair. The little that we ſee of face e decidedly promiſes a cha- 
rafter energetical and magnanimous, a heart ſimple and pure. 
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AFTER RAPHAEL, A: A, 

This figure is detached from the celebrated piQture of the Tranſ- 
figuration—and, even in the copy, the face ſtill preſerves an air of 
greatneſs: 1t would be ſublime were it leſs ſquare, and ſomewhat 
more oval. What ſimplicity, and what beautiful management in 
| the parts! What expreſſion, eſpecially in the arch of the eye and in 
the regularity of the ridge of the noſe! And what ftill adds to the 
majeſty and energy of the whole is the balancing and happy eaſe which 
the Painter has ſo ſkilfully given to the attitude of that body float- 
ing in the air. Every thing here recalls the filial confidence and the 
fervour of © Him whom the Father heareth always,” Thus 1s not the 
adoration of a Sinner imploring mercy; it 1s not that 'of an Angel 
proſtrated before the throne of the Moſt-High; the Saviour of the 
World alone could, with ſuch confidence, addreſs the God from 
whom he proceeded. I find not, however, either in the form or 
the air of the head, that charaQer of gentleneſs and humanity which 
I delight in aſcribing, even in the height of his glory, to Him who 
always ſpake and aQted with the ſimplicity of a child. "This face 
announces rather the Sovereign of the World than its Saviour, 
Attending to proportion, the hands are too ſhort, and for this reaſon 
they are deficient in point of dignity. A figure ſo tall and beautiful 
is 11] aſſorted with a hand of that breadth, and ſingers ſo unnaturally 
ſhortened. 
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B. B. CoNCLUSION. 
| | _ PoRTRAIT oF RAPHAEL. | 

Raphael is, and ever will be in my eyes, an apoſtolical man—in 
other words, he 1s, with regard to Painters, what the Apoſtles were 
compared with the reſt of mankind. And as much as his works are 
ſuperior to thoſe of all the Artiſts of his claſs, ſo much 1s his beauti- 
ful figure diſtinguiſhable from ordinary forms. . The moſt indifferent 
portraits of him furniſh the proof of this aſſertion, and the beſt, I am 
ſure of it, are far below the. original. 

Art never can come up to the beauty of Nature. This 1s a propoſition 
which I intend ſoon to conſider, and ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh ; 
but I foreſee 1t will hardly ſucceed, becauſe it attacks the inveterate 
prejudice of ages. Be this as it may, take a thouſand portraits of great 
men : examine them well; and you wilt not find a fingle one which 
fully conveys, much leſs ſurpaſſes, the principal charatter of the original. 
Place ſuch original by the ſide of the copy; put it in exaQly the 
ſame light; wait for the moſt favourable moment of the phyſionomy; 
ja pay no regard to accellory ornaments, to colouring, to what 1s pic- 
al . tureſque in the attitude : compare {imply the forehead, the eye, the 
| mouth, the harmony of the whole—and you will always find the moſt 
exquilite ideal form far below Nature. Let us underſtand one an- 
other however. I ſpeak of great phyfionomes, and of the great cha- 
FR rater of theſe great phyſionomies. It is evident, for example, that in 
Ft the portraits of Van Dyk the hair 1s ideal. Nay more; that Painter 
communicated to his heads the air of his own phyſionomy: he 
thereby ennobled them, if you will; and this talent was common to 
Rubens, to Van Dyk, to Raphael. But this character of ideal beauty 
which ſtrikes ſo powerfully in their figures, I can hardly find except in 
the acceſories, ſuch as the hair, the drapery, the great effects of co- 
louring, and of the clare-obſcure; it 1s very far from appearing to the 
ſame degree in the eſſential parts of the head, in the look, in the 
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ſpace between the eye-brows (ſo frequently negleQed), in the mouth, 
and the exterior contours. If it be true, great Raphael, that the 
ſlighteſt reflex of thy beautiful phyſionomy has ennobled features the 
moſt ordinary, what muſt the crayon, what muſt the pencil have 
been, that was capable of catching the ſublimity of thy own? 

Why would Mengs never ſuffer his portrait to be engraved, not 
even under his own direQion? Becauſe he knew that the utmoſt 
effort of art could never produce any thing but a caricature. | 

Every man fphyſrognomically beautiful performs an at of humility 
when he ſubmits his head to imitation, whatever the talents of the 
imitator may be. 

Form the moſt complete colleCtion of the heads of great men; viſit 
cottages as well as palaces; and produce every human being i in whom 
you have diſcovered real greatneſs. If you find the charaQter of 
this greatneſs completely expreſſed in their portraits, in a ſingle in. 
ſtance—I will ſubmit patiently to the ſevereſt reproach. 

But, to apply theſe principles to the head of Raphael, I conclude 
from them, that the majeſtic and affe&ing beauty which ſtrikes us-in 
all the portraits of this illuſtrious Artiſt was only a feeble imitation 
of the beauty of his own features. _ 

Here 1s one portrait more after an excellent drawing, which has 
much the appearance of being a production of his own. I found 
this judgment on the ſimplicity of the work; for a modern Painter 
would not have failed to embelliſh it and play the manneriſt. 

In effe& what gentleneſs and what ſublime harmony in the whole 
of this phyſionomy! Not the ſlighteſt contradiction in the features; 
nothing over-charged, no grimace: nothing harſh or forced. Every 
thing here is expreſlive of ſenſibility; every thing indicates a heart 
formed for feeling and enjoying, a ſoul tender and 1mpaſhoned, 
diveſted of fear and vanity, carried away, if I may ule the expreſſion, 
by a perpetual enchantment, which calls up, in endleſs ſucceſſion, 
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numberleſs delightful ideas. The ſublime of this face conſiſts in its 
extreme hmplicity, and that ſimplicity 1s the reſult of the proportions, 

of the principal form, of the ſurfaces and the contours. There 1s a 

wonderful harmony among all the parts, and yet this face 1s not of 
the higheſt order of the ſublime. It were poſſible to add to it ſtill 

ideal beauties: but, thus embelliſhed, it would loſe that charming 

ſimplicity which diſtinguiſhes it, and which 1s equally to be found in 
all the productions of Raphael. And in this reſpect, I repeat, it is 
admirable. The Works of Art of ancient Greece have likewiſe 
their character of fmplicity—but we are always tempted to ſay that 
they rile a little above humanity : whereas in the pictures of Raphael, 
even thoſe in the grandeſt ſtyle, every perſonage ſeems to deſcend to 
our level, and to invite our conhdence. AH his figures of Mary, of 
Jeſus, of St. John, of Joſeph, preſerve that famihar, affectionate 
and candid air, which 1t 1s 1impoſlible to refuſe to the phyhonomy of 
the Artiſt himſelf, and which I diſtinctly perceive in it, whether I 
conlider the whole together, or the air of the head, or even every 
feature apart. Es 

Love and pleaſure, fimplicity, and a happy imagination, ſeem 
poured with profuſion over that face. The poetical ſentiment which 
runs through it admits neither of reaſoning, nor analyfts, nor me- 
thodical arrangement. | > 
That open and ſerene forehead promiſes a conception that has no 

occahon for effort : the ſpace between the eye-brows is a ſecond mark 
of this: this part 1s too ſmooth, too little furrowed to admit of its be- 
longing to the political Speculator, to the Logician, to the Metaphy- 
tician, to the Warrior, The fame charatter appears in the eye-brow. 
The eyes do not ſparkle with a ſprightly vivacity: they are not agi- 
tated by an unbridled imagination; þbut I ſee the ſenſibility of nature 
beaming in them, the love of art carried to the exceſs of paſſion. The 
print conveys themthowever with too much harſhneſs, 
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The noſe, the mouth, and particularly the chin, the neck, the 

attitude, the hair—every thing bears the ſame charaQer: there is, 

throughout, the ſame tone, the ſame ſpirit : not a ſingle feature exag- 

gerated or laboured. A gentle tenderneſs breathes in the whole of 
this phyſhionomy. 

Where is the human being who reſembles him? When I wiſh to 


fill my mind with admiration at the perfe&tion of the works of God, 
I have only to recollect the form of Raphael. 
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Of theſe four heads the three firſt have certainly been copied after 
the ſame original; and with all their faults they {t11] bear the impreſs 
of a dignified and gentle tranquillity ; that ſpecies of tranquillity 
which is equally remote from cold indifference and turbulence of 
paſſion. This calmneſs is ſupported by a ſecret energy; the look 1s 
| full of warmth ; it promiſes a man of much reflection, but who will 
not dwell on the ſubtleties of analyſis. 

The firſt of theſe heads may very poflibly be the weakeſt ; but it 
has more dignity than the ſecond, becauſe the chin of this laſt is too 
much ſhortened. The third is ſtill more animated—but the fourth 
riſes to the ſublime. This charaQter is ſecured to it by the look, 
by the attitude, by the noſe, the mouth, and the hair, and above all, 
by the line of the eye-brows, and its ſlope toward the root of the 
noſe. There isa tendency to feeblenelſs in the point of the noſe, and 
the ſhortneſs of ſpace between the noſe and the mouth. Neither do 
the chin and forehead contribute to the perfet harmony of the whole 
— but, independent of theſe imperfe&tions, I declare that I have never 


yet 
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yet met with a ſingle phyſionomy equal to this; as I have not hitherto 
ſeen one pifture of the ſame merit with thoſe of Raphael. A ſingle 
figure of this great Painter, an air of Pergoleſe, a paſſage of Klop- 
ſtock, 1s all I want to charm my eye, my ear, and my heart: to fill 
me with the moſt delicious pleaſure. 


Vor. II. | 4Y FRAG. 


FRAGMENT SIXTEENTH. 


OF THE 
IDEAL BEAUTY OF THE ANCIENTS; 


OF 


BEAUTIFUL NATURE, AND ITS IMITATION. 


Among the works of Art the firſt rank has always been aſligned to 
the Greek ſtatues of the refined ages of Antiquity : Art has never 
produced any thing more ſublime, or more perfett. This is a truth 
generally admitted, and I proceed on this ſuppoſition, at leaſt for the 
moment. But from what ſource did the Ancients derive the idea of 
this perfeCt beauty, of this beauty, in ſome ſort, more than human ? 
This queſtion may be anſwered in two different manners. We muſt 
either believe, © That their Artiſts knew better than ours to fill 
© their minds with ſublime ideas; that their imagination created forms 
* more perfect: that, in a word, their works were the fruit of a poetical 
* genius ſuperior to that of the moderns.'—Or elſe it muſt be faid, 
* That they had before their eyes models more perfeft, a more beau- 
* tiful Nature which gave the tone to their imagination, and after 
* which they produced their maſter-pieces.' | 

Thus ſome look on the monuments of Ancient Greece as ſo many 
new creations, while others conſider them as poetical imitations of a 
Nature perfelly beautiful. | IR 

I embrace this laſt opinion, which appears to me the better founded. 
The ſubject 1s intereſting, and I believe it capable of being demon- 
| ſtrated; but the diſcuſſion would require an abler pen than mine. 

I muſt 
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I muſt be permitted, however, to make in this place a refleQion 
which naturally enough preſents itſelf: © Man cannot create.” This 
is a right, this 1s a privilege which the Being of Beings has reſerved 
to Himſelf alone. He only * calleth the things which are not, as 
* though they were.” The power of man is limited to imitation; this 
1s his ſtudy, his nature, and his art, From the moment of his birth 
to that of his death, he atts only by imitation. In great things as 
in little, all that he performs, all that he preſents as a produQtion of 
his own, as the work of his hand, as the produce of his mind, all 
is copied and imitated. He does not create his own language : he 
ſpeaks 1t after others. He does not create written characters: he 
adopts thoſe already formed. He does not create images; every 
image ſuppoſes a model. The child of a Frenchman learns French ; 
the child of a German ſpeaks German. 

The pupil of a Painter imitates the ſtyle and manner of his maſter, 
well or ill. 

It were ealy to prove by induction, and in the moſt ſatisfattory 
manner, that every Painter has copied the Maſters whom he had, the 
age in which he lived, the objets which ſurrounded him ; that, 
finally, he copied himſelf. The ſame thing holds good in Sculpture, 
in Literature, in Morals. 

Let a ſuperior man excel in the fine arts, or in the ſciences ; let 
him diſtinguiſh himſelf by eminent virtues, his manner will always 
be an imitation of the model which he propoſed to himſelf, only. 
this imitation will be modified by the ſituation in which he finds him- 
ſelf placed. 

Can a truth eſtabliſhed by ſo many proofs be ſeriouſly called in 
queſtion? It 1s impoſlible for me to imagine it. Recollect the names 
of Raphael, of Rubens, of Rembrandt, of Van Dyk, of Oſhian, of 
Homer, of Milton, of Klopſtock; examine their works, and you 
will ſee that theſe excellent Originals are, at bottom, nothing more 

than 
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than copyiſts; that they have copied Nature and their Maſters ; that 
they have copied themſelves. They have individually obſerved 
Nature after the works of their predeceſſors; and this 1s what has 
placed them in the claſs of Original Geniuſes. The 1mitator who is 
deſtitute of genius copies ſervilely : he crawls in the footſteps of his 
maſter: he knows not how to enter upon his ſubject ; he introduces 
neither warmth nor intereſt into it: he ſatisfies himſelf with tracing 
ſtroke for ſtroke. The man of genius goes a very different way to 
work: he too imitates, but not as a ſchool-boy : his imitations are 
not an aſſemblage of ſmall pieces aſſorted and inlaid: he melts down 
his materials, and, by a ſkilful diſpoſition, forms of them one homo- 
| geneous whole; and this reproduction appears ſo new, ſo different 
from a vulgar compoſition, that it paſſes for origmal, that we look 
upon 1t as deal, as an mvention. 
The Painter is creator of his portraits, the ſculptor of his ſtatues, 
much 1n the ſame ſenſe that the Chymilſt is creator of metals. 
Beautiful works of Art always ſuppoſe, then, prototypes ſtill more 
exquiſite, a Nature ſtill more beautiful; and, on the part of the 
Artiſt, an eye formed for perceiving and catching thoſe beauties. 
Genius can do nothing without the aid of the ſenſes. Unfupported. by 
them it 1s merely a torch extinguiſhed. It 1s under the neceſlity of 
being ſtirred, of being carried along, by external objects. It aſſumes 
the tone of the age, and communicates its own tone to the age in_ 
return; and, in ſome ſenſe, only gives it back, in other forms, the _ 
materials originally received from it. Wall any one after this 
attempt to perſuade us, © That the Greeks have not imitated Nature? 
* That they have not choſen their models in the real world which 
' ſurrounded them, and which immediately affected their ſenſes? 
* That their works are ſo many arbitrary creations, the produce of a 
* happy imagination? That they have been formed, if I may ſo ex- 
* preſs myſelf, after the apparitions of a ſuperior world? For my 
OWN 
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own part, I am perſuaded that the Ancients drew from the common 
fountain which furniſhes the idea of all our produQions, I mean, 
from Nature, from the works of their Maſters, from their own orga- 
nization, and the ſenſations which it excited in them. But, in all 
theſe reſpects, they had advantages and helps of which we are deſti- 
tute. "The blood was purer among the Greeks than with us. We 
have as models of the beautiful, inanimate ſtatues only ; they had be- 
fore their eyes beauty itſelf perſonified. While a Carlo Maratti was 


continually under the neceſſity of recopying the face of his daughter | 


in all his figures of the Virgin ; while other Artiſts, the greateſt number 
at leaſt, are limited to a few models, often ordinary enough, and ſome, 
beſides, degraded by lIibertiniſm ; the Greeks, more fortunate, found 
every where elegant forms, and to make a choice was their only em- 


barrallment. But from whence did this national beauty proceed ? 


we know not; it may perhaps be, in part, aſcribed to the influence 
of climate, of education, and of manners. 
Whoever has the leaſt ſmattering of the firſt principles of FhidaGs: 
phy knows © That there 1s nothing in the underſtanding which has 
© not been conveyed through the ſenſes.” One of the moſt hackney- 
ed common places, I admit ; but not the leſs, on that account, an 
eternal truth. Let an ideal form be a hundred: times above our 
art, above our 1magination and conception, 1t 1s no more after all 
than a reproduction of what has been percewed m reality. Always and 
for ever Art regulates itſelf by Nature; it follows the impreſſions 


which the mind receives from the ſenſes: it is only the picture of 


our perceptions, and of the ſenſations which reſult from them. 
So far from creating ideal beauties, without the aſſiſtance of Nature, 
I maintain that Art does not pertectly ſucceed, even when it takes 
Nature for a model. A ſtrange paradox! and which cannot fail to 
ſhock our Painters, our Sculptors, and our Pocts. I declare, how- 
ever, it is not the love of ſingularity that prompts me to advance tt. 
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Though I ſhall undoubtedly be accuſed of this by all thoſe who, in- 
capable themſelves of every thing like originality, reje&t a new idea, 
unleſs it is reſpe&fully chalked out after received prejudices, and the 
precepts of the School, 1 am ſure of my fat, and I am ſimply ad- 
vancing a truth when I affirm, * It is only from convention that an 
* ideal picture appears to us ſuperior to Nature.” Art always has 
been, and ever will be, below her: and what we call the exalted beauty 
of the ancients was, in all probability, with relation to them, no 
more than a feeble witation of Nature. 

What 1s done in modern times inſtrutts me in what was done 
formerly; and if we may form a judgment of ancient artiſts from 
our own, they muſt have come far ſhort of their original. Let me 
explain mylelf. I ſee on all hands among our Painters, our Sculp- 
tors, and our Poets, not a ſingle one who comes up to Nature, much 
lels who ſurpaſſes her. If an Artiſt excels but to a certain point, if 
he ſucceeds a little better than the generality, his work is imme- 
diately exalted to the rank of ideal beauties. But does this boaſted 
production aCually exceed Nature? Does it even expreſs all her 
beauties to the ſame degree? When an Artiſt has corregted ſome of 
the faults of Nature he imagines himſelf ſtill capable of embelliſh- 
ing her, even when ſhe exhibits herſelf in all her perfection. A 
Painter, a Sculptor ſhall efface a ſhocking deformity, ſhall ſoften a 
trait that is rather harſh, ſhall fill up a diſagreeable void, ſhall eſfta- 
bliſh proportions which may appear to him badly obſerved. This 
he knows how to do,—and this he frequently does without addreſs 
and without art. By dint of rules, of manner, and of patching, he 
is lucky enough to disfigure a face which, with bolder traits, would 
have been more expreſſive, nay, perhaps, more agreeable, and which 
loſes its whole effe& in that finely decorated copy. 

But even ſuppoſing the Artilt to have performed his taſk with 
judgment ; ſuppoſing his coarreQtions analogous to the ſpirit of the 
© phyſlenomy— 
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phyſionomy—(an enterpriſe, however, extremely difficult, and which 
ſuppoſes a profound knowledge of man)—is he much farther ad- 
vanced for this? Does it follow that he adds to the beauties of Na- 
ture? Do not believe it. Never will he go beyond the perfe&ions 
of Nature, Can he convey perfectly the expreſſion of beings organ- 
_ ized and alive, he who 1s incapable of catching it completely in in- 
animate objects? He cannot convey the glittering of a ſuit of armour, 
nor the graces of a fine head of hair; how much leſs capable-is he 
of conveying the fire of the look, or the majeſtic air of the whole 
head ! We frequently extol the productions of Art above thoſe of 
Nature, becauſe we have not theſe laſt immediately before our eyes; 
and many perſons have ſtood with rapture over a drapery of Rigaud, 
or an armour of Rembrandt, while theſe two Maſters themſelves ac- 
knowledged that their productions could not ſtand a compariſon with 
the model. The Artiſt may ſucceed perhaps in giving us a portrait 
more beautiful than the original, and then it will be ſaid he has em- 
belliſhed beautiful Nature. But, on examining it cloſely, it will be 
found only a ſubſ{ituted portrait, the 1mperfe&t copy of a beautiful Na- 
ture, different from that which he had before his eyes, or the imita- 
tion of another model which was preſent to his mind. Thus, what 
paſſes for original is, at bottom, only a copy, modihed by the habitual 
ideas of the Artiſt, that is, embelliſhed by the ſenſations which he 
had precedently experienced; ideas, ſenſations which have become 
ſo familiar to him, that, in order to reproduce them, he has no need 
of the preſence of the object which excited them at firſt. For a fimi- 
lar reaſon, the works of the Ancients were equally but coptes, and, 
from all appearance, very wmperfect coptes, either of Nature herſelf, or 
of the works of another maſter, who was, in his turn, far from attain- 
ing all the perfeQions of Nature. 

Among the Greeks Nature was more beaut: iful than with us, This is a 
truth which may be demonitrated in every ſenſe by irreſiſtible evi- 


dence. 
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dence. And the Art of the Ancients was juſt as far from catching, 
in all its perfection, their beautiful Nature, as the Art of the mo- 
derns 1s incapable of expreſling the leſs perfe& Nature which they 
have before them. 

I have ſaid that it 1s very difficult to repreſent beautiful Nature 
well, even in a ſtate of reſt. Give to a deſigner of the greateſt ability 
the ſimple filhouette of an accompliſhed beauty—and what more 
ſimple than the ſingle exterior outline of the profile ? He ſhall at- 
tempt to trace 1t ten times, but ſcarcely once will he catch that line ; 
and, after he has ſucceeded, there will always be ſome deviation im- 
putable to him. The ſlighteſt deviation, however, 1s a matter of 
very great conſequence, and frequently injures beauty infinitely. 
Theſe ſlight ſhades, theſe ſlender differences of more or leſs, are pre- 
ciſely the thing which reduces the Artiſt to deſpair. If it coſt him 
ſo many and ineffeQual efforts to catch the ſimpleſt line of beauty, 
can he expect to ſucceed in a whole ſurface? a ſhaded ſurface? the 
rounding of the contours, the magic of colouring, in a beauty full of 
life, of attion, and expreſſion ? 

How often have the Apollo of the Vatican, the Venus de Medicis, 
and the Trunk of Hercules been copied ? Have they ever been ſur- 
paſſed ? Have they ever been equalled? And yet they are only mo- 
tionleſs ſtatues. How fruitleſs then muſt be the attempt to copy the 
animated face, which 1s not fixed for a ſingle moment, which 1s agi- 
tated by inceſſant movements! Who will dare after this to maintain 
* That the Greek Artiſts were the creators of their boaſted ideal beau- 
* ties? Theſe beauties were coptes merely, which, compared trait for 
trait with the true models, were perhaps only caricatures of them. 

Every outline, every work of Art 1s fixed and motionleſs: ani- 
mated Nature is, on the contrary, ever in motion, ever leſs or more 
agitated. For this very reaſon it can never be correctly. imitated by 
all the efforts of Art. Deſign ſuppoſes a fixed point ; and in Nature 

: there 
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there is no hxed point. Thus the beſt copy is, of itſelf, only a ſuc- 
ceſſion of inſtances, which never actually co-exiſted ; a copy, there- 
fore, cannot be entirely true, nor entirely natural : it is at moſt only 
an approximation. Yet once more: a ſimple ſilhouette perfe&aly 
exatt 1s abſolutely a phyſical impoſſubility—and will any one pretend 
that an deal may be created? Here I ſtop; nothing more is wanting 
to demonſtrate to the feeling and to the eye, that every ideal pro- 
. duction 1s in reality only a reproduttion of ſenſations which have 
antecedently affected us; that it 1s only an imitation of beauties 
which have ſtruck us, and the re-union of theſe beauties in a ſingle 
one, which by the effect of Art becomes homogenous, or at leall 
appears ſuch to us. 

The Grecian race then was more beautiful than we are; they were 
better than us—and the preſent generation 1s vilely degraded ! 

* But theſe ſame Greeks were ſuperſtitious pagans—and we are 
* Chriſtians enlightened by the goſpel.” This plauſible objetion to 
my doarine may be ſtarted either from malice, or ironically ; but it 
is ealily removed, and I will make the attempt, from love to thoſe 
who ſeek after the truth. Tu, 

Chriſtianity a&ts in the ſame manner as its divine Author. It does 
not give eyes to them who have them not ; but it reſtores ſight to the 
blind. By it the ear is not created ; but it makes the deaf to hear. 
It is a ſource of life and vigour to every body, to every veſlel, in 
proportion to its organization, and ſuſceptibility. It embelliſhes all 
according to internal and individual diſpolitions of the ſubject on 
which its action is exerted. Nothing hinders, of conſequence, the 
ſuperſtitious Pagan, in virtue of his organization, and of his natural 
diſpoſitions, to receive from the Coontis whole counſels are un- 
ſearchable, a form more beautiful than ours. Beſides, I am per- 


ſuaded that, conhdcring his ſituation, he was not in a ſtate to develope 
VorL. II. 5 A his 
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his faculties to the utmoſt of their capacity, and that he would have 
turned them to more account, had he been a Chriſtian. 
But ought we, after all, to exclaim ſo violently againft our reli- 


gion—againſt that Chriſtianity which ſhould embelliſh us? Let us 


diſtinguiſh between paint and beauty. It 1s the interior, it 1s ſenti- 
ment, 1t 1s the proper employment of faculties which ennobles and 
gives beauty to the human form. And muſt it not be admitted that 
many Pagans of Antiquity followed the Itzght of their reaſon with 
much greater integrity, than many of us Chriſtians of the Eighteenth 
century follow the light of our religion ? If the great truths of the 
goſpel had been revealed to them, with what earneſtneſs would they 
not have received them! Had they known Jeſus Chriſt, with what 
tranſports of gratitude and joy would they not have tendered him 
their homage !—I hope I ſhall be forgiven this digreſſion. Some 
ſtarched critic will perhaps reprimand me, and aſk, with a ſevere tone, 


* Why introduce, on all occaſions, the name of Jeſus Chriſt into 


* an eſſay on Phyſtognomy 2?—* Stand from between me and the ſun ! 
There is my anſwer. ah 

Yes, the human race 1s degenerated; every thing proves it, and I 
ſpeak it with regret. We are but the refuſe of paſt ages; a corrupted 
generation that ſcarcely preſerves the varniſh of virtue. Religion is 
only an empty ſound; Chriſtianity a jeſt. What is worſe, we are 
not ſenfible of our depravation ; we bluſh not at our deformity ; we 
behold with indifference our bodies, our features disfigured by vice. 
This obduracy 1s at once the ſummit, and the ſtrongeſt proof of our 
depravity. 

With reſpe& to thoſe who are diſguſted with the very word Rel:- 
g10n, I have another argument to propoſe. Let them judge of cauſes 
from effefts. Let them compare modern produCtions with thoſe of 
the Ancients; the proofs will deduce themſelves of their own 


accord. 


Let 
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Let us recapitulate. Among the Ancients the works of Art are 
eternal monuments of a very beautiful Nature, which they have not 
ſurpalled, which they have not even equalled. The Artiſt is creator 
of his works, in the ſame ſenſe that every one 1s creator of the lan- 
guage which he ſpeaks. Every Painter, every Artiſt takes for a 
model the animated Nature which encircles him, and the works of 
the great Maſters who have gone before him. His ſtyle and manner 
carry the phyſionomy. of the age in which he lived, and frequently 
alſo his own proper phyſionomy. His ideal beauties and his carica- 
tures are an extravagant eulogium, or an exaggerated cenſure of 
contemporaries: and by taking the juſt mean between theſe two ex- 
tremes, you may eaſily determine the character both of the Painter 
and of the Age. "The objects which ſurround him, g1ve the tone to 
| his imagination, form it, affect it, feed it. He may extend the boun- 
daries of his Art, but it 1s impoſſible for him to go beyond Nature. 

I have only glanced at this ſfubje&, which it would be of ſo much 
importance fully to elucidate. It concerns humanity very nearly. 
In it Poetry, Eloquence, Architecture, all the liberal Arts, are deep- 
ly intereſted. What do I fay, Morality and Religion would gain 
infinitely could we arrive at the capacity of deciding once for all, 
what 1s 2deal or copy, creation or imitation, Whatever belongs to man 
may be referred to one or other of theſe claſſes. 


ADDI- 
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OF BEAUTIFUL NATURE AND ITS IMITATION. 
ADDI141-109 NA. 


OF THE APOLLO OF THE VATICAN. 


"Eyes TUY Yeung 
: A”opVakuog aidoier ator 
T'tpag, Tea TETO priy- 
vupeevoy Ppevs. | firs. V. 


Tn thy majeſtic form and kindred eye, 
I trace the features of a noble mind. 


So much has been ſaid of the Apollo of the Vatican, that the ſub- 
Jet is perhaps exhauſted. I am not fond of repeating the refleQions 
of others, and what all connoiſſeurs and admirers of the beautiful 
know by heart. I cannot however reſiſt an inclination of 1inlerting 
in this place, th2 judgment which Winkelman has pronounced on 
this celebrated ſtatue, in his Hrflory of Art among the Ancients, This 
well known paſlage can never be placed more properly than in a 
work on Phyliognomy. Only I muſt be permitted modeitly to ſub- 
Join the remarks which it has ſuggeſted to me. 

* Of all the productions of Art which have eſcaped the ravages of 
* time, the ſtatue of Apollo is, beyond contradiction, the moſt 
* ſublime. The Artiſt has conceived this work on the 1deal, and 
has employed matter only as it was neceſlary to him in order to 
* embody his thought and render it ſenſible. As far as the deſcrip- 
* tion which Homer has given of Apollo, ſurpaſſes the deſcriptions 
* of ſucceeding Poets, ſo far is this figure ſuperior to every other 
* which has been given us of this God. Its ſtature 1s above the human, 
* and the attitude breathes majeſty. An eternal ſpring, ſuch as reigns 
in the happy plains of Elyſium, inveſts with amiable youth the 
* maſculine charms of his body, and ſheds a gentle radiance over 
* the majeſtic ſtructure of his limbs. Try to penetrate into the em- 

* pre 
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pire of incorporeal beauty (1), endeavour to become creator of a 
celeſtial nature, in order to elevate your mind to the contemplation 
of ſupernatural beauties: for there is nothing here that ſavours of 
mortality, nothing ſubject to the wants. of humanity. This body is 
neither warmed with veins, nor agitated with nerves: a celeſtial 
ſpirit, poured forth like a gentle ſtream, circulates, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, over the whole circumſcription of this figure. He 
has purſued Python, againſt whom he has bent, for the firſt time, 
his formidable bow (2), with the rapidity of thought he has over. 
taken him, and let fly the fatal ſhaft. From the height of his joy, 
his auguſt look, penetrating into infinity, ſtretches far beyond his 
victory. Difſdain 1s ſeated on his lips (3); the indignation which 
he breathes ſwells the noſtrils, and mounts to the eyebrows. But 
a peace which nothing can diſturb reſides on his forehead, and the 
eye beams gentleneſs, as if he were ſurrounded by the Muſes emu- 
lous to laviſh on him their careſſes. In none of the figures of Ju- 
piter produced by Art, which have reached us, do we ſee the Father 
of Gods approaching that greatneſs in which he manifeſted himſelf 
of old to the Poet's eye, that is apparent in the traits which his ſon 
here preſents. The individual beauties of all the other Gods are 
united in this figure as in the divine Pandora. That forehead is 
the forchead of Jupiter impregnated with the Goddels of Wiſdom ; 
theſe eyebrows, by their motion, announce their will ; theſe eyes, 
in their arched orbit, are the eyes of the Queen of Goddeſles: and 
that mouth is the very mouth which inſpired the lovely Bacchus 
with delight. Like the tender ſhoots of the vine his beautiful hair 
floats around his ſacred head, as if gently waved by the breath of 
the Zephyrs : the ringlets ſeem perfumed by the eſſence of the Gods, 
and careleſsly ſcattered around by the hands of the Graces. At 
ſight of this prodigy of Art, I forget the whole univerſe ; 1 myſelf 

aſſume a more elevated poſition to contemplate it with dignity. 
Vor. BH. o- 5 B From 
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From admiration I riſe to ecſtaly. Seized with reſpe& 1 feel my 
boſom dilate and ſwell, like thoſe who are filled with the ſpirit of 
prophecy. I am tranſported to Delos and the hallowed groves of 
Lycia, thoſe ſacred ſpots which Apollo graced with his preſence ; 
for the beauty which 1 have before my eyes, appears to acquire 
motion, as that beauty formerly received, which was produced by 
the chiſſel of Pygmalion. How is it poſlible to deſcribe thee, O 
inimitable maſter-piece! To do it juſtice, Art herſelf muſt vouch- 
ſale to inſpire me and conduct my pen. The lines which I have 
now traced I depoſite at thy feet, as thoſe, who cannot reach the head 
of the divinity they adore, place at his feet the gariands with 
which they wiſhed to crown him. 

* Nothing agrees leſs with this deſcription, and eſpecially with the 
expreſhon which is diffuſed over the phyſlionomy of Apollo, than 
the 1dea of Spence, who pretends to find in this ſtatue an Apollo 
the Hunter.” 


(Hiſtory of the Art of Antiquity by WINKELMA NN, HUBER's 7] ran/lation, 
Leip/ig Edition, 1781, Vol. II. Page 195.) | 


KEM-AKR EK > 


{1.) An mcorporeal beauty is to my apprehenſion a mere chimera, and 


appears to me fully as inconceivable as a viwnfted body without a 


foul, 


'2.) Hogarth is not of this opinion. © Manly TETREY ſays he, © and 


* ſwiſtneſs of motion, appear to me well choſen attributes to cha- 
* raCteriſe the God of Day. Nothing can be more poetical than 
* the attitude in which he 1s repreſented : with one foot gracefully 
* advanced, he lets fly an arrow, the emblem of rapidity ; which 
« may eaſily be referred to the rays of the ſun, This explanation 
* ſeems at leaſt as natural as that of the victory obtained over the 

| * drago'1 
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dragon Python; the aGtion of which, beſides accords but indiſ- 
ferently with the elevated poſture, and the graceful air of the 
Apollo of the Vatican. The hiſtorical details which have been 
tranſmitted to us of this celebrated ſtatue, have made ſome pre- 
ſume, with much appearance of probability, that it 1s a repreſen- 
tation of the Apollo of Delphi. For my own part, this opinion 


ſeems to me ſo well founded, that I find no difficulty in OY 
* 1t. (HocarTH's Analyſis of Beauty.) 


(3.) This obſervation is true ; but Winkelmann would have expreſſed 

himſelf with more preciſion if he had ſaid, © "That the diſdain 1s 
* marked between and not upon the lips.” "The ſeparating line which 
reſults from the poſition and the relation of the two lips, expreſſes, 
beyond the power of being deceived, the proud diſdain of a divi- 
nity. The judgment of Hogarth, of conſequence, 1s 1ll-founded, 
and proves that he has never either ſeen the original, nor a good 
caſt of the ſtatue. It is however true that this air of diſdain is 
diſcernible in the line of the mouth alone; beſides, it muſt be 
viewed in front, and the light muſt fall upon it from above. In 
no other reſpect 1s any trace of contempt impreſſed on that face; 
it was neceſlary carefully to avoid every thing that could impair 
the beauty of it; with the Ancients this conlideration prevailed 
over every other. * They never facrifhced beauty to force of 
* expreſſion: they attached themſelves more to ideal forms, than 
© to Nature, and rejefted every thing that was too individual.” 


(SULZER's Theory of the Fine Arts under the Word ANTiQUE.) 


ADDI1- 


376 FRAGMENT SIXTEENTH. 
ADDITION. B. 

Let any one make a hundred ſilhouettes of the Apollo—and it is 
much eaſier to draw after a buſt, which is 1immoveable, than after 
Nature, which 1s never entirely ſo—they will all differ leſs or more, 
and ſcarcely will you find a ſingle one which gives the contour in all 
its purity. Is it needful to ſay any thing more in order to prove 
what has already been aſſerted, * That beautiful animated Nature is 
inimitable? yet one 1s never tired of admiring this ſimple profile 
drawn after the ſhade. All attempts to account for the pleaſure it 
conveys are unſucceſsful; and we can ſay nothing that does not 
fall ſhort of the 1deas we wiſh to expreſs. | 

The ſublime charatter of this head partly confiſts in the poſition 
of the forehead, which 1s neither too perpendicular, nor too ſloping, 
and which beſides harmonizes ſo well with the whole. I admire the 
chin ſtill more: it has nothing either harſh or effeminate, and that 
prominent form gives it a bold and manly air: the deſign of it is 
ſimple and corre&, and its progreſſion toward the neck is very hap- 
pily managed. The opening of the mouth 1s neither more nor leſs 
than is neceſſary to add to the grace and dignity of expreſſion. 1 
muſt ſay as much of the regular form of the lips, of which the one 
projets not beyond the other. The paſſage from the forehead to the 
noſe, and the lower part of this laſt, have loſt infinitely in the copy, 
from differences which are, in other reſpe&s, extremely light. 
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ADDITION C 
APOLrLo. 


This plate 1s engraved after a drawing of Seidelmann. The face 
is preſented ſomewhat more than in profile. The forehead and noſe 
are more energetic, more ſublime, more worthy of a god, than in the 
preceding ſilhouette. Obſerve likewiſe how far removed the contours 
are from the perpendicular form of the famous Greek heads. A line 
perfectly ſtraight would infinitely injure this profile (it being under- 
ſtood, however, that this ſtraight line muſt not be confounded with 
thoſe which only approach to it *). The breadth of the noſe, near 
its root, becomes here the expreſſion of a dignity more than human. 
The eye, conſidered ſeparately, 1s not deficient in point of energy ; 
but it almoſt loſes it when placed by the fide of that majeſtic noſe. 
The arch of the eye 1s admirable, though rather harſh. 

The noſtril and the wings of the noſe are drawn without correct. 
neſs, and without character. 

You diſcover in the mouth an air of diflatisfattion bordering on 
contempt. But this ſhght dillonance diſturbs not the divine har- 
mony of the whole. The faint tint of inquietude diſcoverable in it, 
is abſorbed in an inexhauſtible fund of energy and tranquillity ; and. 
this laſt character 1s perfectly ſuitable to a God victorious by his 
own energy alone. 'The under lip appears to me too thick, and not 
well finiſhed ; and, unlels Iam miſtaken, neither has the chin the dignity 
of that of the ſilhouette. In a word, it is needleſs to add that what 
is perceived, or what is conjectured of the ſhoulder and of the atti- 
tude, announces heroic force, and preſents to us all the traits of 
greatneſs and majeſty. 


- * I muſt beg leave, on this occaſion, to corre& an error which flipt into the German edition, under the 
article of the S:/houette of Apollo, It is there faid, * That the contour of the note would prefent the exprefion 
« of an energy more noble, more divine, if it deſcended in a perfetly ſtraight line.” That is not my idea ; 1 
meant tb ſpeak only of a contour which approaches ſomewhat more to the ſtraight line. | 
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Fl ADDITION D. 


OF THE CONFORMATION OF THE GREEKS. 
A Paſſage extrafted from W1NKELMANN. 


* There is only one opinion reſpeCting the beautiful conformation 
* of the Ancient Greeks; and though it be no longer the ſame among 
* the modern Greeks, yet ſome relics of 1t ſti} remain. Beſides that 
* their blood has been mixing, during ſeveral ages, with the blood of 
* the nations which have ſettled in their country, 1t may ealily be 
* comprehended that their preſent government, their education, their 
* manner of thinking, muſt have likewiſe had an influence on their 
* configuration. Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantageous circum- 
* ſtances, the Grecian form is, to this day, boaſted of for its beauty. 
* It 18a fact, that the more nearly Nature approaches to the climate 
* of Greece, the more beautiful ſhe is, the more majeſtic and aftive 
* in the conformation of man. The influence of climate 1s ſuch, that 
* in the fine provinces of Italy, you rarely find on the faces of the 


* inhabitants any of thoſe indecifive and equivocal traits which you 


* frequently meet with on thoſe of the ultra-mountaineers. The 
* traits which charatteriſe the Italians are noble or ſprig>tly ; the form 
* of their face 1s for the moſt part great and decided, and the parts 
* are In a beautiful harmony with the whole. Thus beauty of form is 
* ſo ſtriking, that frequently the head of a peaſant might figure grace- 
« fully in the moſt ſublime hiſtory painting.” (Is there not in all this 
a little tendency to exaggeration? We Phylonomiſts are unfortu- 
nately ſometimes rather diſpoſed this way.) * Neither would it be 
* difficult to find among women of low condition a model for a Juno. 
* The kingdom of Naples, which enjoys, more than the other pro- 
* vinces, the influence of a mild climate, produces men characteriſed 


* by majeſty and ſtatelineſs of form.—Thus exquiſite beauty, which 
* conſiſts 


. 


o 
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conſiſts not Hmply in a delicate ſkin, in a clear complexior, in eyes 
piercing or languiſhing, but in a majeſtic port, and an intereſting 
phyſionomy, is more frequently to be found in countries which 
enjoy a temperate climate. If it be true; as an Engliſh author, a man 
of quality, advances, that the Italians alone are capable of repreſent- 
ing beauty to advantage, it is in the beautiful configurations of the 
country 1tlelf that we muſt look, in part, for the principle of this 
aptitude, a matter of eaſy acquiſition in Italy, where daily oppor- 
tunities occur. of contemplating the moſt beautiful forms. Beauty, 
however, was not a gift beſtowed without exception on all the 
Greeks ; and Cotta, one of the perſonages in a dialogue of Cicero, 
obſerves, that, during his ſtay at Athens, he found very few young 
perſons who were really beautiful. 

* The moſt beautiful race among the Greeks, eſpecially as to 
colour, was found in the climate of Ionia in Aſia Minor, that 


climate under which Homer was born, and by which he was in- 


ſpired. 

© One ſenſible proof of the advantageous form of the Greeks, and 
of the modern inhabitants of the Levant, 1s, that the broad flat noſe, 
one of the greateſt deformities of the face, is no where to be found 
among them. Scaliger maintains that the flat noſe 1s not to be 
found even among the Jews, and that thoſe of Portugal have them, 
for the molt part, of an aquiline form ; hence this ſpecies of nole is, 
at Liſbon, called the Jew-noſe. Veſalius obſerves, that the heads 
of the Greeks and Turks have a much finer oval than thoſe of the 
Germans and Flemiſh. It muſt be conſidered, on this occaſion, that 
the {mall-pox 1s leſs dangerous 1 in warm chmates than in cold coun- 
tries, where it is a dreadful epidemic, and commits ravages like the 
* peſtilenc;z. Among a thouſand perſons whom you meet in Italy, 


ſcarcely ten are ſenſibly marked with the ſmall-pox. With reſpect 


* to the Ancients, it appears that this malady was abſolutely unknown 
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to them.” 
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ADDITION E. 


THREE GREEK PROFILES after COZENS.. 


Three Greek profiles, and which have every charatter of being ſo. 
But what monotony ! what diſguſting ſtiffneſs! Theſe marble faces 
polleſs abſolutely nothing of Nature. Such a prodigious value 
is ſet on Greek profiles, drawn almoſt by the rule. A thouſand 
times it has been faid, and a thouſand times it will be repeated, 


that this line 1s the diſtinctive mark, the true touch-ſtone of a 


beautiful profile, eſpecially of a female profile. To my ſhame I 
acknowledge that the very fight of three heads ſo uniform fatigues 
and oppreſles me; that a whole ſociety, that a whole nation ſo 
compoled would be to me inſupportable. Not that I mean to cen- 
ſure the ingenious Artiſt who deſigned theſe heads. He meant to 
repreſent a beauty at once gentle and majeſtic; and, to this effect, he 
has preſerved the ſame form of face, varying the eye, the mouth, 
and the head-dreſs. He has executed his taſk ; but it is the prin- 
ciple which I combat, and this 1s what I think on the ſubject. 

1. Nature delights in variety, and the ſtraight line is the very 
eſlence of monotony. 

2. This line exiſts no where in Nature, where no one thing is 
meaſured by the rule, where nothing is formal. Nature is the ſworn 
and irreconcileable foe of perpendiculars, and in general of ſtraight 
lines. They are utterly excluded from all that is animated, or even 
vegetative. | hr | 

3. A ſtraight profile, be it Greek or not, is then a mere chimera, 
and no where in reality exiſts. It is contrary to the principles of all 
mechanicks: it is incompatible too with that of the human ſcull, 
which, being arched in every direction, can become neither the root 
nor the ſtem of a line perſealy ſtraight. 

| 4- The three profiles we are examining are far from being drawn 
by the rule ; but they are deſtitute of thoſe ſoft gradations, the deli- 
cately 
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cately undulating line is wanting which we perceive in Nature, and 
which in truth we find in the Greek profiles of the greateſt maſters. 

5. The beauty of Greek profiles is determined not ſolely by a gentle 
progreſſion of forehead, by the uniformity of the forehead and noſe, 
by the monotony and continuity. of the exterior outline. On the 
contrary, it depends quite as much on the obliquity and the poſition 
of that exterior line, on its relation to the lower part of the face, to 
the upper and hinder part of the head. 

6. Whether it be the fault of the original Fa or, which is 
more probable, that of the copier, the noſes and chins of theſe heads 
are neither ant:que nor natural, nor true, nor 1deal—if, however, any 
other diſtin&ion can be admitted between Nature and the antique, be- 
tween true and deal, except that of more or leſs; if, however, the 
ideal be any thing elſe than a copy of beautiful Nature. I admit at 
the ſame time, that theſe chins are not ordinary, and that they are not 
deficient in dignity to a certain degree ; but the tranſition from the 
under lip to the rounding of the chin has neither ſufficient expreſſion 
nor truth. 

7. The eyes favour ſtrongly of the ſtatue; unleſs perhaps this be 
done on purpoſe, and becauſe the Artiſt intended to give every cha. 
rateriſtic trait with exact preciſion. 

Head 1, ſeems to languiſh with love. I diſcern a majeſlic haughti- 
neſs in 2; and g 1s, in my opinion, the moſt refletling: but none of 
the three promiſes a mind capable of vigorous thought. 
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This will without heſitation be pronounced a Greek head, and in 
truth it has all the charaQters of being ſuch. Every leading feature 
of it is given with freedom ; I do not perceive a ſingle weak part in it. 
The bendings, the acceſſary traits, every thing appears to have been 
produced by a ſingle caſt, and from the ſame maſs. The noſe how- 
ever ſtill wants a certain degree of delicacy: it is not ſufficiently fe- 
minine, and the under part does not exatly harmonize with the 
upper, which is more ſtrongly marked, nor with the forehead which 
is fo beautifully arched. . The mouth is ſenſual in the extreme: it 
has the air of rehiſhing pleaſure. I might ſay the ſame thing of that 
voluptuous chin ; but this expreſſion forms a contraſt, leſs or more, 
with the firmneſs, or, if you will, the ſtiffneſs, of the forehead and 
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_ I conſider theſe two profiles merely as works of Art, and without 
knowing whom they repreſent; but I clearly diſcern in them the 
ſimplicity and dignity of Greek heads: I perceive in them maſculine 
energy, a mind firm and calm. 2. approaches leſs to the ideal than 1, 
and for that reaſon it preſerves an air more true, more natural, and 
more homogeneous; I ſhould expett from it ikewiſe a greater degree 
of ſagacity and candour. The other appears to me more ſleepy, 


more indifferent; and I form this judgement from the part which is 


between the noſe and the mouth. The noftril in both is defetive, 
and by no means accords with: the expreſſion of the face. 

The head at the bottom of the page, which paſſes for that of Ap- 
pollonius, muſt have the preference to the two firſt : I ſhould aſcribe 
to it more ingenuity, more firmneſs and. elevation. 
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TrrEEt GREEK HEADS. 


A ſuperior mind does not always ſuppoſe an external form yur 
featly beautiful and regular. 

Every man of genius 1s impreſſed with the charafter of his great- 
neſs; but this character is determined by the meaſure of his merit. 

However admirable the three heads of the annexed plate may be 
in their kind, yet nothing in them recalls that ideal beauty of the 
Apollo which has ſo often been transferred to figures of Gods and 
men, and for which the Apollo of the Vatican itſelf is indebted to 
the ſublime forms which the Artiſt had taken for a model. 

Theſe faces have a reſemblance to thoſe of our climate and age : they 
have the form and features of them ; and, notwithſtanding that air of 
conſanguinity, the more we examine them, the more they inſpire us 
with reſpe&t. You diſcover in them, with the modifications of each 
charaGter, a fund of energy and calmneſs, a firmneſs of mind, a rich- 
neſs of idea, a ſuperiority of genius and faculties, which fix our admi- 
ration, and compel us to revere. 

1. I will not take this man for a profound thinker ; but I will with- 
- out heſitation allow him a poetical and prophetic genius, an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of invention. Were I looking upon this head for 
the firſt time, and without knowing it, I ſhould fay that it dwells not 
on frivolous reſearches, that it conſults not, nor liſtens to any perſon, 
that it aCts of itſelf and without effort. That mind has formed for 
itſelf a world apart, where it 3s in its proper element. 1 diſcern in 
the muſcles of the forehead the richneſs of the forms which the Poet 
has taken from reality, and of which his imagination has created the 
aflemblage. Never did the fatiguing intenſeneſs of metaphyſical ſpe- 
culation contract thoſe eye-brows, Every thing is full of life and 
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OF BEAUTIFUL NATURE AND ITS IMITATION. g8; 
motion ; every thing is in a harmony that cannot be deſtroyed: every 


thing announces the divine Homer. The beauties of a head ſuch as 
this cannot be expreſſed but by the boldeſt flights of language; andImuſt 
entreat the Reader to pardon ſome expreſſions which perhaps may ap- 
pear to him rather extravagant, but which will better convey my ideas. 

That ſcull is a poetical heaven into which the vivified images of the 


Gods tranſport all Olympus. There inhabit all thoſe heroes whoſe 
exploits aſtoniſh us. It is there that Achilles, 


ply peyanrest Taro bes 

xaro | ® | Iliad. E. 26. 
The noſe ſo beautifully arched is made for ſeizing the moſt delicate 
ſenſations; and, though extremely fine, has nothing effeminate. 
Theſe eyes ſunk, and deprived of fight, announce a ſoul ſo much 
the more concentrated ; and I durſt venture to affirm that they are 
inwardly feaſting on pidtures which an imagination of fire preſents to 
them. That mouth is the organ of the marvellous, and, though it 
. has ſuffered a little in the hand of the copier, it ſtill preſerves all the 
ſimplicity of the age of innocence. The hair and beard ſpread over 
the whole a veil that commands reſpe&t. The ſpirit which reſides 
there is not diſturbed by paſſions: it purſues its own train without 
_ defign. It exiſts only for itſelf, and the world which it has created, 
affords it complete employment and ſatisfaQion. 

2. This head is much more formed for thinking; more adapted to 
obſervation and analyſis. Tt is not ſo inventive as the one preceding, 
but it is for that very reaſon ſo much the more capable of refleQion. 

3. This laſt promiſes a mind ſtill more profound : its progreſs will 
be ſlower, ſteadier, and more ſure. With leſs facility of apprehenſion, it 
will more firmly retain what it has once ſeized. It will excel in every 
thing that belongs to abſtration or analyſis, and its ideas will poſſeſs 
preciſion. This is particularly indicated by the contour of the noſe. 


a valt enormous form. 
hugely extended lies. 
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Here are two more antique heads to which it 1s impoſſible to re. 
fuſe the diſtinQive chara&er of male beauty, that is to ſay ſimplicity, 
harmony, and energy. Muſt not forms ſuch as theſe captivate your 
eſteem from the firſt moment ? Will any one heſitate whether or not 
he ſhould admire that ſteady and penetrating look which nothing can 
intimidate ? that forehead ſo fmooth and yet ſo expreſſive ? that regu- 
lar and energetic noſe ? that mouth which ſo well expreſſes courage? 
that prominent chin? Theſe-features will ſtrike, will aſtoniſh you in 
the head which ſtands in the fore-part of this Vigneite ; and will de- 
termine the degree of admiration which you muſt allow to the ſecond. 
This laſt will enchant you by its beautiful forehead, by the noſe ſo 
gently arched, by the ſhortening of the upper lip, and the delicacy of 
the under—and theſe different ſigns will enable you to diſcover ſome. 
thing of that exquiſite ſenſibility whict raiſes ſtill higher the ſimpli- 


| city and energy of the charater. Muſt not theſe obſervations produce 
| in 
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in you a deſire of living with ſuch men? A deſire which appears to 
me ſo natural, and which I cannot reſiſt. Yet theſe are not the 
forms of an ideal world; they are only the caricatures of beings 
which formerly exiſted in reality. Formerly ?—And is it then im- 
poſſible that our fatctitious and enervated characters ſhould hencefor- 
ward attain to the ſource of ſimplicity and energy ?. Ah, if the aſpe& 
of the beautiful forms of Antiquity could make any impreſſion on 
my Readers! At ſight only of theſe two heads (and I defy Art to re- 
produce them after ordinary faces, unleſs the copy be embelliſhed at 
the expence of reſemblance and truth)—At ſight only of theſe two 
heads, my heart, all on fire, ſays to itſelf, and would wiſh to ſay to all 
my contemporaries, © 'Theſe are men, and we too, as they, are 
* men.” On hearing any thing praiſe-worthy, on the recital of a 
great aftion, my heart, divided between anguiſh and delight, be- 
tween depreſſhon and hope, cries out, * This is in human nature; 
*andIalſo am a man; and the germ of the virtues which diſtinguiſh 
* the beſt of men is to be found likewiſe in me.* I refer theſe 
principles to the exterior form. Our bodies are equally fuſceptible 
of perfe&tion ; and this perfeCtion tends to the glory of Him who 
created the whole human race: it is well pleaſing to Him who loves 
to contemplate the work of his hands: it fills with delight thoſe of 
his creatures who are able to trace in the beauty of man the re- 
fletion of the Divinity. In a word, the perfettion of our bodies 
diffuſes joy through heaven and earth: it announes the glory of 
God, who has manifeſted himſelf in man, and in his form. 

This perfe&1on, ſo pleaſing to God, and fo intereſting to ourſelves, 
is perhaps of leſs difficult attainment than is imagined. Children of 

the Father of Lights, endowed with a ſoul which ts an emanation from the 
done effence, dare we deſpair of ſucceſs? And, even admitting that 
this enterpriſe ſhould appear to exceed our ſtrength, have we not 
every thing to hope for from Him who created man, and formed 
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him after his own image? Ah, when my ſoul, diſengaged from this 
groſs covering, ſhall have attained the knowledge which it purſues 
here below, groping in the dark, what an age will it be which ſhall 
preſent to its purified organs of viſion a generation all ſimplicity, har- 
mony, and energy ? Is there at this day any one of my Readers fo far 
ſuperior to prejudice as to perceive and to love, in our form thus . 
perfe&ted, the higheſt degree of grandeur and dignity of which hu- 
man nature 1s ſuſceptible? Are there any who feel themſelves encou- 
raged henceforth to preſs forward to this glorious mark, and to glorify 
God i mn their body ? 

I am abundantly ſenſible that theſe ideas will not be reliſhed by the 
Critic, all whoſe 1kill 1s employed i in ſifting words and phraſes; nor 
by the Wit, who prefers a lively fally to the intereſt of humanity ; 
but the time will come when they muſt be conſtrained to abjure 
their error, and pay homage to truth : tranſported themſelves to the 
abode of perfeftion and happineſs, they will acknowledge that the 
moſt beautiful maſter-piece of Art is nothing but horrour and de. 


formity in compariſon with a body raiſed up again, and inveſted with 


ſplendour and glory. 


FRAGMENT SEVENTEENTH. 


OF THE 


STUDY OF PHYSIOGNOMY: 


DEDICATED 


To the CounT Francis-Jostrn de Tun, at VIENNA. 


SECTION FiRsT. 


:IN order that the ſcience of Phyſionomies may attain that degree of 
perfeCtion of which it is ſuſceptible, it 1s neceſſary to know * how it 
* ought to be ſtudied.” Ignorance is no where, perhaps, ſo perni- 
cious as in Phyſiognomy : it is equally injurious to him who pro- 
nounces the deciſion, and to the object of it. - A ſingle; falſe judge. 
ment is capable of producing the greateſt miſchief ; what then muſt 
an erroneous principle be, which may diQate a thouſand falſe judge. 
ments? What ſhall we ſay of a whole ſyſtem 1ll-underſtood, which 
eſtabliſhes falſe rules? Being unwilling to throw out refleQions at 
random on a ſubje& of ſuch high importance, I have deferred the 
conſideration of it till now. 

I hope my circumſpettion will meet with approbation. IF it be 
the duty of an Author to.employ the moſt ſcrupulous exa&neſs even 
in the minuteſt obſervations which he lays before the Public, how 
much more ought he to be upon his guard when he pretends to teach 
the art itſelf of making theſe obſervations! Phyſiognomy is, perhaps, 

Vo. II. | PE = of 
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of all ſciences, that which furniſhes the moſt employment to the rea- 
ſoning faculty. Errour here is ſo much the more to be dreaded that 
it is more eaſily fallen into, and that the conſequences are never in- 
different. It is impoſlible to warn the Phyſtonomilſt too frequently, 
and too earneſtly, of the paths which may miſlead him. It is 1m- 
poſſible ſufficiently to preſs upon him the importance of repeating 
and varying his obſervations; but from the ſtudy in queſtion all 

the refinements of pretended genius ought to be excluded. | 
A Phyſionomiſt wihout a call, that is to ſay, who wants ta& and 
judgement, who has neither ſtudy nor logic, who does not take the 
trouble to obſerve and to compare, who 1s not faithful to truth, who 
does not lay to heart the intereſts of humanity ; a Phyſionomiſt who 
is a wit, a wrangler, poſitive or ſuperficial—what a dreadful plague to 
ſociety !—I ſay a Phyſtonomiſt who wants judgment, and is not faith- 
ful to truth ; and on this I muſt ſtrongly inſiſt. In effe&t, though the 
phyſiognomical ta&t be the firſt and principal attribute of the Phyſio- 
nomiſt ; though it be his light and guide; and though without it rutes 
and precepts would be as uſeleſs as a teleſcope to a blind man, this 
tact alone is far from being ſufficient. The Phyſionomiſt muſt like- 
wiſe poſleſs judgement: he ought to refle&, analyze, compare, and 
connett his obſervations. The moſt tranſcendent phyſiognomical 
gemus will be frequently in danger of deceiving himſelf, and of mif- 
leading thoſe who implicitly confide in him: if he want ſenſe, if he 
be deficient as to rules, praftice, deſign; confuſed in his 1deas, he 
will be in no condition to communicate them to others. . Before, 
therefore, I would recommend or admit any perſon whatever to the 
ſtudy of our ſcience, I muſt previouſly be aſſured that he poſleſles 
tact and judgement ; that he is acquainted with the art of deſign, or, 
at leaſt, that to a certain point he has the talent, and is in the prattice 
of drawing. He muſt have the phyfiognomical taf, to perceive and 
to catch the charafters of Nature. He muſt have judgement, to digeſt 
into 
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into proper order the obſervations which he has made, to generalize 
them, and to indicate them by abſtra@ ſigns. And, finally, he muſt 
know ſomething of defign, to repreſent the charaers, and determine 
them with exattneſs. Without theſe qualities it will be impoſſible 
to make any progreſs in Phyfiognomy. I frequently tremble at the 
idea, that perſons deſtitute of capacity ſhould raſhly plunge into a 
Science which 1t is ſo difficult to treat with preciſion and method, 
and thus contribute toward bringing it into diſcredit. Let not the 
miſchief which may reſult from their temerity be imputed to me; 
I do all I can to prevent it. Reader, unite your efforts to mine. 
Let us repel, as much as in us lies, all thoſe who, unworthy to 
enter into the ſanttuary of Phyfiognomy, preſume nevertheleſs to 
force their way into it. With a certain ta&,. with judgement, and a 
turn for drawing, nothing is more eaſy undoubtedly than to acquire 
a ſuperficial acquaintance with our ſcience. I admit farther, that 
every man has received a certain proportion of Phyſiognomical tat ; 
but it does not follow that he has as much as is requiſite, or that he 
poſſeſſes at the ſame time ſufficient judgement and capacity to make 
obſervations, and to expreſs them avith exattneſs; or, in other 
words, to make a particular ſtudy of Phyſiognomy. 
I ſhall not here repeat what was ſaid in the firſt volume, of the cha. 
_ raQter of the Phyſionomiſt, and of the difficulties which the ſcience 
he cultivates preſents to him. I make haſte to eſtabliſh certain prin- 


ciples, which I conſider indeed as ſtill far from being ſufficient, but 


which, from experience, appear to me calculated to facilitate the ſtudy 
of Phyſiognomy. 

Young man, I would ſay to the perſon who aſked my advice, if 
you feel yourſelf called to this ſtudy ; if you are differently affe&ted 
by different phyſtonomies ; if from the firſt moment you are power- 
fully attratted by ſome, and as powerfully repulſed by others; if 
you take a lively intereſt in the knowledge of the human heart ; if 


you 
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you are in the habit of thinking clearly and with — ————— 
and engage in the arduous-career. 

I muſt firſt inform you. in what the Study of Phyſi ognomy _—_— TY 

It conſiſtsin the exerciſe of tat and judgement: in placing the ob- 
ſervations which'you may have made, in their true hight; m marking 
down, in characterizing and repreſenting, whatever you have .per- 
ceived. 

It conſiſts in ſearching for, in fixing, and claſſing the exterior ſigns 
of the interior faculties: in diſcovering the cauſes of certain effects by 
the features and movements of the phyſionomy : in knowing ac- 
curately, and in being able to diſtinguiſh, the characters of under- 
ſtanding and of ſentiment which are ſuitable or repugnant to ſuch a 
form, or ſuch features. | 

It confiſts in finding out general, apparent, and communicable 
 figns for the faculties of mind, or for internal faculties in general : 
and then in making an eaſy and unerring application of theſe ſigns. 

This, would I fay to my Pupil, this is your taſk. Do you find it 
too hard for you ?—Abandon at once a ſcience for which you have 
not the neceſlary qualifications; for to pretend to acquure it at an 
ealier rate, 1s to attempt an impoſſibility. 

As the Archite& before he begins to build, draws a plan of the:fa- 
brick which he means to rear, ' then calculates the expence which the 
execution demands, and compares it with the funds allotted for that 
purpole—the Phyfionomiſt ought in like manner to conſult his fa- 
culties and his zeal. He ſhould thus refle& ; © Have I courage and 
* Capacity -equal to - the happy accompliſhment of the enterpstls 
* which I am now to undertake ? 

If he is not diſcouraged by the appearance of difficulty; if he 1s 
confident of ſucceſs from a conviction of his own energy and ſtrength; 
if his phyſionomy gives me aſſurance of this convittion ; if I beheve 
eſpecially that I-read there the proof of his ——— I will cheerfully 


_ continue 
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continue to give him what inſtru&ion I can, and what follows is an 
abſtrat of my leſſons. | | 

Eirſt, EXAMINE CAREFULLY WHAT 138 COMMON TO ALL THE IN- 
DIVIDUALS OF THE HUMAN SPECIES; WHAT UNIVERSALLY DIS- 
TINGUISHES THE ORGANIZATION OF OUR BODY FROM EVERY OTHER 
ORGANIZATION ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE, This difference being once 
well eſtabliſhed, you will feel more forcibly from it the dignity of 
our nature; you will ſtudy it with greater reſpect, and with more 
certainty lay hold of its charaQters. 

After that, STUDY EVERY PART AND EVERY MEMBER OF THE HU- 
MAN BODY SEPARATELY; THE CONNECTIONS, RELATIONS, AND PRO= 
PORTIONS, WHICH THEY HAVE ONE TO ANOTHER. | Conſult with 
reſpect to this whatever Authors you pleaſe, Albert Durer, or the 
Encyclopedia; but put not too much confidence in books. See 
with your own eyes, meaſure for yourſelf. Begin with deſigning 
alone ; afterward repeat your operations in preſence of an accurate 
and intelligent obſerver ; let him examine and compare them under 
your own inſpe@ion, and let him have them reviewed in your ab. 
ſence by an impartial judge. 

In meaſuring the relation of the parts of the body, obſerve an el. 
ſential diſtintion which has hitherto eſcaped the greateſt maſters, 
though it be in ſome ſort the key of Phyſiognomy, and-the neglect 
of which has given occaſion to a thouſand: faults in deſigning, to a 
thouſand erroneous judgements on the works: of God, which are ever 
regular, notwithſtanding their apparent irregularities. D1isSTINGUISH, 
1 fay, THE PROPORTIONS OF STRAIGHT LINES FROM THE PROPOR= 


TIONS OF CURVES, If the relations of the parts of the face and of 


the members of the body correſpond to lines flraight or perpendi- 
cular, you may expe& from them, in an eminent degree, a beautiful 
countenance, a body finely formed, a judicious mind, a charatter 
noble, firm, and energetic. A perſon however may be endowett with 
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all theſe advantages when the parts of the body apparently deviate 
from this ſymmetry, provided it be found in well-preſerved relations 
of the curved lines. Only I muſt remark that the proportions of 
ſtraight lines are of themſelves more favourable, and leſs liable to be 
impaired than the others, 

When a general knowledge of the parts of the body, of their con- 
neQtions and relations 1s thus acquired ; when you know them ſuf- 
ficiently to perceive and. to explain in a drawing the too much or 
too little, the deviations, the tranſpoſitions, the derangements ; 
when you are perfectly ſure of your eye and of your diſcernment, 
then, and not till then, you may proceed to THE STUDY OF PARTICU- 
LAR CHARACTERS. TER 

BzGI1N WITH FACES WHOSE FORM AND CHARACTER HAVE SOME=- 
THING VERY STRONGLY MARKED; with perſons whoſe charatter pre- 
ſents you with what 1s poſitive and unequivocal. Take, for example, 
either a very profound thinker—or a changeling born ſuch ; a man of 
ſenſibility, delicate, ealily moved—or elſe a man obſtinate, harſh, cold, 
and inſenſible. 

This individual charaQter you WW ſtudy firſt, as if you had nothing 
but it alone to ſtudy. Obſerve your ſubje& in the whole, and in the 
ſeparate parts. Deſcribe to yourſelf, in expreſs terms, its form and 
features, juſt as if you were going to diQate the portrait of it to a 
Painter. If the thing 1s poſlible, aſk of the Original different ſittings 
for your deſcription, as if you were preparing to copy it with your 
pencil in your hand. Defign it thus in words after nature. Obſerve 
firſt the ſtature ; then examine the proportions, that is, the apparent 
proportions, ſuch as they may be meaſured by perpendicular and ho- 
rizontal lines; and finally determine ſucceſſively the forehead, the 
noſe, the mouth, the chin, and in particular the eye, its form, its 
colour, its ſituation, its ſize, its cavity, &c. 

When your deſcription 1s finiſhed, read it over attentively, and 
confront it word for word with the © original, Ak yourſelf poſitively : 


Have 
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Have I omitted nothing? have I added nothing? and are the features 
which I have caught expreſſed with ſufficient truth and preciſion ?. 
From this deſcription you muſt afterwards draw the portrait of the 
perſon in his abſence. You muſt have deſcribed it ill, you muſt 
have obſerved it 1}, or at leaſt you muſt not have obſerved it like a 
Phyſionomiſt, if your ſketch does not convey the principal cha- 
racer of the original. In order to facilitate theſe means, and to en- 
ſure ſucceſs, accuſtom yourſelf to ſeize promptly, and to impreſs 
| powerfully on your mind, the eſſential traits of the phyſionomy which 
you intend to ſtudy. My method is this; I firſt examine the face in 
front. The form 1s the firſt obje&t which fixes my attention : 1 con- 
fider whether it be round, oval, ſquare, triangular, or to which of 
theſe principal figures it moſt correſponds. 1 add them here to ex- 
plain my idea more clearly. 


OCOUININYS 


There are few faces which have not ſome reſemblance to one or 
another of theſe figures, or which may not be eaſily adjuſted to 
them. The form of the face being found, I conſider that of the 
profile, and I refer it to the half of one of my four figures. After 
_ that I fix the perpendicular length of the three uſual ſe&ions, the 
forehead, the noſe, and the chin. I obſerve their perpendicular 
differences and the relation of their ſituation, The operation be- 
comes eaſy, if I draw a line in idea from the point of the root of the 
noſe which retreats fartheſt, to the moſt prominent point of the - 
upper lip; by means of which I am able to comprehend theſe rela- 
tions under three general claſſes; one for perpendicular forms, one 
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for thoſe which advance aloft, and a third for thoſe which retreat 
in the ſame region of the face. Unleſs you adopt theſe points which 
are fixed, and of eaſy determination ; unleſs you repreſent them to 
yourſelf as the baſis of the phyſionomy, 1t 1s abſolutely impoſſible to 
reproduce from imagination the true form of the head with a phyſiog- 
nomical accuracy. I would recommend hkewiſe this method to 
young portrait Painters: they muſt of neceſſity ſubject themſelves to 
it if they mean to acquire the faculty of deſigning the form of the 


face accurately, and according to the rules of Phyſtognomy. 


| Theſe two points once 1mprinted in my memory, I run over ſepa- 
rately the forehead, the eye-brows, the ſpace between the eyes, the 
tranſition from the forehead to the noſe, and the noſe itſelf. I pay 
particular attention to the . characteriſtic angle which the tip of the 
noſe forms with the upper lip, if it be a right angle, obtuſe or acute, 
and I fix in my memory which of the ſides is of greater length, the 
higher or the lower. The mouth, viewed in profile, admits likewiſe 
only three principal forms: for the upper lip muſt either proje& be- 
yond the under; or the two are placed in the ſame perpendicular 
line; or the under one muſt advance. I obſerve the ſame diſtinc- 
tions for meaſuring and claſſing the chin : it muſt be perpendicular, 
prominent, or retreating. The ſpace below the chin will deſcribe a 
horizontal line; or it will deviate from that direftion by riſing or 
deſcending. I dwell beſides with great attention on the curve of 
the jaw-bone, which is frequently a matter of the greateſt ſignifi- 


cancy*, As to the eye, I meaſure firſt its diſtance from the root of 


* One who is not accuſtomed to make obſervations will find it difficult to conceive, that, from the indication 
of a ſingle bone, a prompt and unerring judgement may be formed of the internal qualities. I ſhall remark on 
the preſent occaſion, and it were eaſy to apply my theſis to all the bones of the human body, without paying any 
regard to the ſkin and fleſh which cover them,—I ſhall remark, I ſay, that a Phyſionomiſt of ability might, with 
a e over his eyes, and only by feeling the bone of the jaw, form a well-founded conje&ture reſpeRing a 
charaQter which had till that moment eluded his moſt attentive inveſtigation. Frequently in ſtudying ſubjeQs 


whoſe extraordinary faculties I was acquainted with, this bone alone, wiewed in profile, has furniſhed me with 
indications, 
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the noſe ; then 1 obſerve its ſize, its colour, and finally the contour 
of the two eye-lids. Thus, in a very little time, I am enabled to ſtudy 
the face, and to get it by heart, if I may uſe the expreſſion, juſt as if 1 
were committing to memory a piece of poetry. I firſt throw my eye 
along the whole; I run over the principal diviſions; I fix in my 
mind the order of the periods; then I repeat with the book ſhut ; 
and when I feel myſelf at a loſs, I once more conſult the text. Such 
1s the method you muſt follow in order to retain accurately the fea- 
tures of a' face. This is the only method of prattice in the art of 
obſerving, and of arriving at that ſpecies of : ſſnorny which the 
Science of Phyſionomies demands. 

After having thus ſtudied to the bottom a charaQteriſtic face, exa- 
mine for ſeveral days ſucceſſively all the faces you meet, and ſee if 
you can find one among them who preſents to you a STRIKING RE- 
SEMBLANCE to the ſubject which you have been ſtudying. In order 
the better to diſcover theſe relations, apply yourſelf, at firſt, ſingly to 
the FOREHEAD. If there be a reſemblance there, be aſſured of a re- 

ſemblance likewiſe in the other features. The grand ſecret in phy- 
| fognomical reſearches, is to ſimplify, to abſtra&t and to ſeparate+the 
principal and fundamental features with which it is of 1mportance to 
| be acquainted. | | 

As ſoon as you have found a forehead, and, according to my prin. 
ciples, a face which has a reſemblance to your firſt, apply yourſelf 1um- 
mediately to the ſtudy of this new one; endeavour to accommodate 


indications, more certain and more poſitive, than all the other features of the face. I would therefore adviſe 


painters and deſigners, to let the light fall upon their profiles in ſuch a manner, that this part may acquire all 


poſſible relief. I have ſeen a number of portraits (and I muſt affirm it even of thoſe, the originals of which I did 
not know), in which it was ſhamefully negle&ted. Young Artiſts who are called by profeſſion and from taſte to 
zepreſent the moſt beautifu] maſter-piece of creation, the human face ; whoſe charge it is to preſerve to us 
the image of the objeRts of our tendereſt affeftion—receiye from a man, who has never been initiated into the 
myſteries of your art, an advice which may ſerve to promote the honour of the creature and of the Creator—Let 
not the work of God be impaired or disfigured in your hands, through indolence, inattention, or ignorance. . 
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what is ſtill wanting in order to conſtitute a perfe& analogy ; get to 
the bottom of the charater of this ſecond perſonage, and efpecially 
the diſtinQive mark which ſtruck you in the firſt. If the reſemblance 
of their features is well marked, clearly decided—it will coſt you 
little trouble, I am ſure of it, to diſcover the phyſiognomical ſign of 
their mental conformity. I will retra& what I have now advanced, 
whenever you produce to me two individuals, who, with the ſame 
exterior reſemblances, have not the ſame general caſt of charatter. 
In this cale—which it is not too eaſy to foreſee, or rather which will 
never exiſt—In this caſe only will I admit that the phyſiognomical 
relation of theſe perſons is not the diftinQive ſign of the intellettual 
quality which renders them remarkable. | 
In order to be ſtill more aſſured of your fat, watch the DEcisrve 
MOMENT WHEN THIS PREDOMINANT CHARACTER 1S CALLED FORTH 
INTO ACTION. Obſerve the line which then appears from the motion 
of the muſcles, and compare it in the two faces. If theſe lines are 
ſtill fimilar, the mental conformity can be no longer problematical. 
If after this you diſcover a feature altogether ſingular in the phy- 
fionomy of an extraordinary man, and that the ſame feature re-ap- 
pears a ſecond time in the face of another diſtinguiſhed perſon, 
without your being able to find it any where elſe—that fundamental 
trait will become a poſitive {ign of the charater, and will lead you 
to perceive in it an infinity of ſhades which perhaps would have 
eſcaped you. | 
Let me illuſtrate this idea by an example: Baron Haller was un- 
doubtedly, in many reſpetts, a moſt extraordinary man. Among other 
features which he had in common with a multitude of enlightened 
geniules, I found in his face, under the lower eye-lid, a particular 
trait, a contour, a muſcle, which I have never yet obſerved in any 
'one, of the ſame form, and of the ſame preciſion. I am to this hour 
ignorant of the ſignification of this trait ; but wherever I go I am 


eagerly 
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eagerly watching for the re-appearance of it. If ever I meet with it 
in any individual, I will examine that individual cloſely, and by 
leading him to ſubjetts within the range of Haller, I ſhall ſoon diſ- 
cover if he has the ſame ſpecies of genius which diſtinguiſhed that 
tlluſtrious ſcholar, or to what point he approaches it. I am well 
aſſured, from uniform experience, that in diſcovering two faces with 
the ſame trait, I ſhall have invented a new letter of the phyſiogno- 
mical alphabet. It is very poſlible, at the ſame time, that Haller may 
have had ſome weakneſs of which that trait was the diſtinctive ſign, 
and conſequently I may ſooner or later perceive it in an ordinary 
man, who without poſſeſſing any of the eminent qualities of Haller, 
may reſemble him only in his weak fide. The contrary however ap- 
pears more probable ; but, without taking a bias either way, I ſhall 
ſuſpend my judgment till the fa& determines it. 

One of the firſt directions I would give therefore, is, Becin 
WITH THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTERS. Study in preference 
EXTREME CHARACTERS, the moſt remote extremities of oppoſite 
characters. The traits of exceſhve goodneſs on the one hand ; thoſe 
of atrocious malignity on the other—a Poet all fire and imagina- 
tion; or hiſtleſs apathy, which cannot be rouſed—a changeling born; 
or a man of preat talents. 

Vifit for this purpoſe hoſpitals for lunatics. Sele& ſubje&ts com- 
pletely deranged; draw the form and features of their faces; firſt 
the features which they all have in common ; then thoſe which dif- 
. tinguiſh each in particular. The ſtudy of the individual will con. 
duQ you to general rules, the application of which will become ex- 
tremely eaſy. DRAw, I ſay, AND DESCRIBE EXACTLY. Study every 
part ſeparately ; conſider it afterwards in its connettion and rela. 
| tions. Aſk yourſelf, Where is the ſeat, where are the characteriſtic 
_ of madneſs? Detach very feature ; diſtinguiſh thoſe which are 


politive ; * 
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poſitive; and re-eſtabliſh them in the muſcular ſyſtem, in order to 
obſerve their conne&ions and ſhades. Tranſport yourſelf from 
thence to the ſociety of people of ſenſe, who think and reflect with 
judgment. There you will begin your operations anew, and follow 
the ſame method which I have juſt laid down. 

If you want time, opportunity, and readineſs, for embracing in your 
plan all the parts of a face, attach yourſelf in preference to two eſſen- 
tial lines, which will indemnify you, in ſome meaſure, for the reſt, and 
which will give you the key of the whole charaQter of the phyſiono- 
my, T mean the cleft of the mouth, and the line deſcribed by the 
upper eye-lid on the pupil of the eye. To underſtand theſe tho- 
roughly, is to have an explanation of the whole face. I boldly | 
maintain that, with the aſſiſtance of theſe two lineaments, it 1s poſlible, 
nay ealy, to decypher the intelletual and moral faculties of every in- 
dividual whatever. The thing is eaſy—I do not ſay to me, but to 
the perſon who 1s able to bring to this ſtudy more leiſure and greater 
talents than I poſſeſs. This at leaſt is certain, that all the faces whoſe 
charaQter I pretend to know, I have ſtudied from theſe two traits. 
It is true, at the ſame time, that our beſt Painters have not paid ſufh- 

cient attention to them. The whole merit of reſemblance depends, 
however, on theſe two lineaments, and almoſt always the manneriſt 
is more apparent in them than in the others. From the manner, 
therefore, in which the Painter gives theſe two traits, you will dif- 
cover whether he is a phyſionomiſt or not. 

But the lineaments in queſtion are ſo moveable, and their infle&ions 
lo delicate, that long and attentive prattice is requiſite to hit them 
well. For this reaſon I frequently ſatisfy myſelf with obſerving them 
in prohile, which brings them better out, eſpecially the line of the eye. 
If this expedient does not perfectly ſuffice, 1 add to it, as much as 
poſhible, the tranſition from the forehead to the noſe, and that from 


the 
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the noſe to the mouth. Theſe two parts preſenting to me points 
fixed and almoſt invariable, 1 deſign them exaRly in idea, in order 
to reproduce them afterwards, in like manner, on paper. 
Carefully examine and compare theſe features; taken two and two 
you will ſee that they have the moſt perfe& relation between them- 
ſelves, to ſuch a degree, that the one is always ſuppoſed from, and is in 
ſome manner the conſequence of, the other; and that it is not difficult 
to indicate the ſecond, as ſoon as the firſt is exaQly determined. In or- 
. der to acquire this habit, ſo eſſentially neceſſary, you ought to. reſtrict 


yourſelf, for ſome time, to draw nothing whatever except the ſame 


contour of the upper eye-lid, and the ſame line of the mouth. For 
this purpoſe make uſe of little cards, and always repeat the ſame de- 
ſign twice upon each card ; hence you will acquire greater facility in 


tranſpoſing, arranging, and claſſing your lines. The other two features 


of which we have ſpoken will ſoon be found by means of ſilhouettes : 
it will be neceſſary therefore likewiſe to detach them ſeparately, to 


draw them on cards, and to trace in them, if it be poſſible, mathema. 


tical relations. 


But, I would farther ſay to my diſciple, theſe charaReriſtic traits, 


the certainty of which has been demonſtrated to you by repeated ob- 
ſervation, are not the only traits which you muſt ſtudy, deſcribe, 


deſign, detach, and compare. 'The others ought to be contemplated 


with the ſame attention, nor is there a ſingle part of the face which 


you are permitted to overlook. Every one of them retraces the en-. 


tire charaGter of man, juſt as the leaſt of the works of God preſents 
to us the character of the Divinity. To undervalue a ſingle part of 
the face, is to undervalue the whole. He who formed the eye for 
ſeeing, formed likewiſe the ear for hearing—and his productions are 
not pieces of patch-work. A truth which I cannot repeat frequently 
enough, which I cannot impreſs with ſuſhcient carneſinels on the 
heart of my Reader. Such an eye ſuppoſes ſuch an ear, ſuch a fore- 
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head, ſuch hair of the beard. Every particle preſerves the nature 
and charaQter of the whole, and indicates to us the truth which the 
combination renders palpable *. It is a concert in which all the 
ſounds harmonize, in which every note ought to be obſerved, in 
which every ſemi-tone 1s calculated. It often happens that a paſſage 
in an Author, which at firſt we had juſt glanced over, enables us 
afterwards to interpret the moſt abſtruſe parts of his works. In like 
manner alſo an acceſlory trait of the face, which we had conſidered 
as a matter of indifference, becomes the key of the whole phyſio- 
nomy, and aſſiſts us in explaining the principal features. 

You are unworthy of ſtudying the face of man, and equally inca- 
pable of it, if you defignedly neglett the ſmalleſt part. 

But, 1 will ſuppoſe, that you feel perhaps you have a particular 
tat for ſuch a feature, or ſuch a part of the face. Certain traits, 
like certain talents, ſometimes affe& us in preference; and in this 
caſe it is abundantly natural to follow our propenſity. Examine 
carefully, in that caſe, what is the part which ſuits you the moſt; 
ſtudy it with ſpecial attention, as if you had no one elfe to ſtudy, as 
if the whole charatter were concentrated in that feature alone. 

In order to be a Phyſtonomiſt, you muſt make SILHOUETTES a par- 
ticular ftudy. Without them, there is no Phyſiognomy. It is by 
means of ſilhouettes that the Phyſionomiſt will exerciſe and perfe& 
his tat. If he underſtands this language, he will poſſeſs the know- 
ledge of the whole face of man: he will be able to read in it, as in 
an ancme book. Let us endeavour to point out to him, how this 
may be done. 

Firſt of all he muſt himſelf learn to make ſilhouettes. This oPe- 
ration will habituate his eye to accuracy : it will accuſtom him 


* Nulla enim corporis pars eſt, quamlibet minuta & cli ED EAI abjeCta & ignobilis, quz non aliquod 


argumentum infitz naturz, & quo animus inclinet, exhibeat. Lemnivs. 


There is no part of the body, however minute and ignoble, but what exhibits ſome indication of the mental 
eps and diſpoſitions, 


promptly 
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promptly to reſolve every phyſionomy, and to find the charaQeriſtic 
outlines of the face. But he muſt particularly exert himſelf to give 
theſe outlines in all their clearneſs and preciſion. Among the in- 
finite number of ſilhouettes which have paſſed through my hands, 
there are very few which I can call phyſionomical. As every thing 
depends on the exterior line, as the ſhade refleQed on the paper is 
almoſt always weakened, and as it is ſo difficult to reproduce it with 
ſufhicient truth and correGneſs, I would recommend to the Phyſio- 
nomift to make uſe of the ſolar microſcope, and ſuggeſt, that the 
head which he means to deſign ſhould be brought as near to the wall 
as poſſible, but in an attitude perfe&ly free and unconſtrained. 
For this purpoſe he may employ a board ſloping at bottom, which 
may lean on the ſhoulder, and be fixed at the height of four feet four, 
or five inches, Fhe board muſt be covered with a ſheet of paper per- 
fectly ſmooth and free from creaſes, adapted to the ſlope of the 
wood, and faſtened with wax. A method {lll more commodious 
is that of the feat which 1 have deſcribed page 179. By means of 
this apparatus the ſhade comes to be reflected on a poliſhed glaſs 
which likewiſe {ſlopes below, and behind which an oiled paper 1s 
hxed. The ſilhouette 1s traced with a ſteady and delicate hand; 
and being detached from the frame, you go over that feature which 
in the firſt perpendicular poſition could not be marked with ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength or boldneſs. This being done, you reduce the fil- 
houette, taking particular care not to blunt either the points or 
angles. You blacken one of theſe reduced copies, and keep another 
white for meaſuring the interior ſpace. 

After this ſuſpend the large ſilhouette perpendicularly, and de- 
ſign it by the hand, till you have caught the reſemblance of the re- 
duced profile. 

The Student in Phyfiognomy ought not to ſuffer a ſingle oppor- 
tunity to eſcape him of exerciſing himſelf in the art of oblerving 

and 
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and in that of deſign. It is impoſſible to imagine, and nothing 
but experience can produce conviction of it, how much is to be 
gained by deſigning and comparing: We learn from them that the 
{lighteſt deviation may change the whole expreſſion of the cha- 
rater. 

Accuſtom yourſelf to comment on every ſilhouette, and mark down 
in preciſe terms what you poſitively know of the character of the 
original. 

As ſoon as you have colle&ed a certain number of ſilhouettes 
exatly deſigned, and whoſe character you are acquainted with, it 
will be proper to ſet about the claſſing of them. But take care, in the 
beginning, not to aflociate ſuch as ſeem to announce the ſame moral 
or intelle&ual character. For, in the firſt place, however exact a 
charaGteriſtic deſcription may be, it will ever be vague, unleſs de- 
duced from the rules of Phyſiognomy; and, in the ſecond place, 
there 1s an infinite number of intelle&ual and moral qualities which 
we comprehend under general denominations, whereas in effect they 
differ prodigioully, and conſequently ſuppole alſo a marked diſhimi- 
litude in the features. You muſt not begin therefore with referring 
| Hlhouettes to the claſs of titles which might apply to their originals. 
It would be an error, for inſtance, to rank under the claſs of Genzus, 
the profiles of two men both of them acknowledged to be men of 
genius, and to endeavour to ſettle the points of reſemblance between 
their ſf1]houettes. It 1s poſſible, on the contrary, that theſe may have 

no manner of relation, or even may be totally oppoſite. 

| But how ſhould filhouettes be claſſed? —After their reſemblance ; 
and firſt, after the reſemblance of the foreheads. Here are, would I 
ſay, two foreheads the relations of which are ſtriking; let us examine 
likewiſe wherein their mental conformity conſiſts. —This forehead 
retreats and bends in ſuch a manner; it may be comprehended under 
luch an angle.—This other _— approcches the ſame form: let us 

enquire 
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enquire if the mental conformity is to be found in the ſame relation? 
—For the greater certainty, we muſt meaſure the large filhouette with 
the tranſporter, Take as a baſis the relation of the height from the 
ſummit of the head to the line which finiſhes it, paſſing through the 
root of the noſe and the eyebrows. Obſervers, ye to whom the ſtudy 
of man 1s a ſerious object, it is thus you muſt arrive at the end of your 
reſearches. You will find that conformity of contours ſuppoſes alſo 
conformity of intellectual faculties. You will find that, generally 
ſpeaking, the ſame ſpecies of forehead indicates alſo the ſame 
mode of ſeeing and feeling. You will find that, as every coun- 
try on the globe has its latitude and a temperature analogous 
to it, every face likewiſe and every forehead have their given 
height, and modifications proportioned to it. Theſe obſervations 
might eaſily be ſimplified by compoſing a particular Alphabet 
for ſilhouettes of foreheads ; ſo that at firſt ſight any forehead what- 


ever may be indicated by its letter, by the name of its claſs, by its 


generic or ſpecific name. I am actually engaged in forming a table 
of this kind which will comprehend all the forms of forehead real or 
poſſible, and which 1s to be inſerted into my Treatiſe of phyſiono- 
mical lines; but 1 would adviſe every Phyſionomiſt to compoſe one 
for his own uſe. All theſe tables muſt be in perfe& accord one with 
another, ſince they are founded on mathematical figures which never 
vary. ha, ol 

Examine alſo with particular attention what are the moſt, and 
what the leaſt apparent charaQers of the ſilhouette. You will ſoon 
be convinced that it expreſſes much better aQive charaRters than 
ſuch as are purely ſenſible and paſſive. 

Employ yourſelf likewiſe in deſigning profiles in form of fil- 
houettes by the hand, and after nature. Add to them the eye, the 
mouth, and the features, from memory. Transform the profile into 
a front view, and bring this back again to a profile, 

Vor. II. 5K. Cut 
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Cut profiles from fancy, and endeavour to abſtrat from them the 
lines and features whoſe ſignification 1s poſitive. Simplify each of 


| theſe features as much as poſhble : draw them exatQtly and ſeparately 


on cards—and you will, without much trouble, acquire the faculty 
of arranging, of compounding, and decompounding them. This 


method will procure for you aſtoniſhing facility toward making ob- 


ſervations the moſt difficult and complicated. 

To ſimplify every feature; to acquire eaſe and readineſs in tranf- 
poſing, bringing together and comparing the features thus detached 
—is one of the great means which the Phyſionomiſt ought to 
employ. 

In my opinion the baſis of the forehead contains the ſum of all 
the contours of the ſcull, and that of all the rays which __ 
from the ſummit of the head. 

I preſumed from reaſoning, and experience has ſince confirmed 
the truth of it, that, in every well conſtituted man, this fundamental 
line expreſſes the whole meaſure of his capacity and perfeCtibility. 
An experienced Phyſionomiſt would diſtinguiſh by theſe contours 
alone, the difference of charatters in a crowd colletted under his 


windows. 


In order to catch exactly this fundamental trait, it 1s neceſſary 
frequently to draw the ſame forehead in profile and in front; to 
draw it after the ſhade and to meaſure it. 

I admit that it is difficult to perceive, at the firſt glance, in the 
forehead viewed in profile or in front, the whole fundamental con- 
tour of the ſcull: it is poſſible, however, by dint of unremitting 
application, to acquire this habit. In a convent, for example, when 
the ſhaven-crowned Monks ſtoop to pray, or when they officiate in 


the choir, one might make very intereſting obſervations on the diffe- 


rence of theſe lines, and on their expreſſion. 
Nothing 1s more difficult than to oblerve men well, in the ordinary 


COMmerce 
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commerce of life, and while they are awake. With a thouſand 
opportunities of ſeeing them, you can rarely find a ſingle one when 
you may, without indiſcretion, fludy them at your eaſe. The Phy- 
honomiſt ought therefore to endeavour likewiſe to oBSERVE PERSONS 
ASLEEP, He muſt draw them in this ſtate: he muſt copy in detail 
the features and the contours: he muſt eſpecially preſerve the atti- 
tudes, were it only by general lines: he muſt ſeize the relations 
which are perceptible between the body, the ſkin, the arms, and the 
legs. Theſe attitudes and relations have an inexpreſſible ſignifica- 
tion, and particularly in children. The form of the face is likewiſe 
analogous to it, and this accord 1s ſenſible. Every face anſwers 1 in- 
| dividually to the attitude of the body and of the arms. 

Tre DEap furniſh a new ſubject for ſtudy. Their features ac- 
quire a preciſion and an expreſſion which they had not when either 
awake or aſleep. Death puts an end to the agitations to which the 
body 15 a perpetual prey, ſo long as it is united to the ſoul. It ſtops 
and fixes what was before vague and undecided. Every thing riſes 
or ſinks to its level; all the features return to their true relation, 
provided they have not been diſtorted by diſeaſes too violent, or by 
extraordinary accidents. 

But what I would recommend to the Phyſionomilſt in preference 
to all, -is the ſtudy of r1GUREs IN PLASTER, Nothing is more proper 
for obſervation than a molded figure. You may ſtudy it at all times, 
in every way, and with all the calmneſs of reflettion. You can 
place it in different lights, take a ſilhouette of it, and meaſure 1t on 
all ſides. You can cut it in what manner you pleale, deſign every part 
exactly, and fix the contours of it with a certainty almoſt mathema- 
tical. Theſe experiments will bring back and attach the Phyſtono- 
miſt to what is real, to the immutable truths of the phyſionomy, that 
is, to the ſtudy of the ſolid parts, which will always be the grand 
end of all his reſearches. He who neglects this baſis of our ſcience, 

| in 
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in order to apply himſelf to muſcular motion-only, reſembles thoſe 


Theologians who extra@ from the Goſpel certain precepts of mo- 


rality, without diſcovering Jeſus Chriſt in it. Compare the buſt of 
a man of genius with that of a changeling born ſo, analyze the one 
and the other, deſign and meaſure them in whole and in detail, — 
and your faith in Phyſiognomy will come near to the certainty you 
have of your own exiſtence, and you will learn to know men as 
well as you know yourſelf. 

When once we ſhall be in poſſeſſion of an exatt frontometer—and 
I hope we ſhall ſoon have that inſtrument in all its perfettion— 
when the ſtudent of Phyſiognomy ſhall have acquired the uſe of it 
to ſuch a degree as,to be able, by ſight merely and without meaſur- 
ing, to determine with a certain preciſion the capacity and character 
of every forehead, and to indicate the curves and angles of it; when 
he ſhall be able to diſtinguiſh after the fundamental lines and the 
profiles of this part of the face, a harſh from a ſoft character, a ſpirit 
lively and prompt, from one flow and fſluggiſh—What aſtoniſhing 
progreſs will he not make in the knowledge of man! 

For this purpoſe I would adviſe the Phyſionomiſt to procure a 


collection of scuLLs of well-known perſons; to draw the filhouettes 


of theſe ſculls, which may all reſt on the ſame horizontal board ; 
and to look for the triangles under which they may be compre- 
hended. I ſay he muſt ſele& well-known perſons: for he ought to 
learn, before he pretends to teach. He ought to compare fa& with 
fact; the politive charatter of the exterior, with the politive cha- 
racter of the interior. Nor muſt he, till he has found the relations 
of the one to the other, venture to ſtudy the unknown relations 
of approximating charaters. Be in no hurry to give precepts : 
unleſs they can ſtand the ſevereſt examination, they will expoſe you 
to ſhame and contempt. If you have the reputation of being a Phy- 
honomiſt, a thouſand indiſcreet queſtions will be put to you, which 


you 
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you will be called upon to anſwer without premeditation. Theſe 
queſtions are undoubtedly ridiculous; but would it not be a till 
more ridiculous vanity to pretend to ſolve them? You muſt have 
before you can gzve, It is for this reaſon I ſay to every Beginner: 
Obſerve in filence, and do not communicate your concluſions to any 
but a ſmall ſeleCtion of friends. Give no anſwer to any of the curious 
queſtioners, who are not ſo much enquiring after truth, as they are 
aiming to draw you into a ſnare. If your only object is to ſhine, by 
means of your knowledge; if this is the only motive by which you 
are animated—you will never make any conſiderable progreſs in this 
Science. Do you believe you have made a diſcovery of importance? 
Before you bring it to light, be at pains to aſcertain it; verify it 
by exact and reiterated experiments; conſult with an enlightened 
Obſerver—but diſmiſs the idly inquiſitive, and increaſe not your own 
embarraſlment by precipitate deciſions. 

A. COLLECTION OF IMPRESSIONS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ME- 
DALS IN PARGET, 1s another eſſential, and almoſt indiſpenſable, re- 
ſource for the Phyſionomiſt. Profiles of this kind reduced, fur- 
niſh much aſſiſtance toward claſſification and tranſpoſition. We 
cannot greatly depend, I confeſs, on medals, for the expreſſion of 
features ; but the principal forms of the profile are ſo much the more 
true. And, were we even to refuſe them all kind of authenticity, 
they would not the leſs be of uſe toward exerciling the phyſiogno- 
mical tact, and the claſling of faces. 

The Phyfionomilſt cannot ſtudy Lancuace ſufficiently. 

Moſt of our errors have their ſource in the imperfection of lan- 
guage, in the want of ſigns perfettly characteriſtic and adapted to the 
ſubject. A truth which has all the fimplicaty and all the clearneſs of which 
tt 15 ſuſceptible ; ; a truth conveyed with all the features which are proper to 
it, and expreſſed with ſuitable preciſion ; ſuch truth cannot be miſunder- 


ſtood by any one, The knowledge of languages muſt therefore be one of 
Vor.. 14. 6 kh the 
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the principal objects of your application. Study your mother tongue; 
ſtudy foreign languages, eſpecially the French, which 1s ſo rich in 
phyſiognomical and charaGQteriſtic expreſſhons. In the courſe of 
reading, in converſation, you muſt be ſure to lay hold of every ſig- 
nificant word, and put it down in a vocabulary. You will thus eſta- 
bliſh different claſſes, a different ſpecies for love, for judgment, for 
ſpirit, &c. 

The Pupil of Phyſiognomy has occaſion bw a regiſter, as com- 
plete as poſlible, of all charaReeriſtic faces. He muſt compoſe it_ 
himſelf from the writings of thoſe Authors who have moſt ſucceſl- 
fully ſtudied human nature, and from his own genius. I have my- 
ſelf already colle&ed more than four hundred names of faces of 
every kind, and this vocabulary is far from being ſufficient for me. 
Look then for a charaQteriſtic general name for every face which 
you wiſh to obſerve; but be in no haſte to fix its denomination. 
Conſider in how many ways this may be modified ; purſue it through 
all its diſtintions ; and, before you proceed to the application of it, 
examine well whether you may not have confounded ſomething. 
Then, and not till then, you may draw the form of the face, and 
give the characteriſtic deſcription of it. 

Let me preſent you with ſome of the general claſſes of my re- 
giſter : ſtate of body; ſlate of mind; moral charafter; immoral affeftions; 
energy; ſpit; judgment; taſte; religion; imperfetions; national phyfuo- 
nomies; phyfionomies of perſons of quality; phyſuonomes of people m place ; 
phyſronomes of tradeſmen; &c. 

The word ſpzrit #,. for example, admits, in its turn, of the follow- 
ing ſubdiviſions: a corre& ſpirit a a ſound underſtanding); a 

collefted 


* The Author could hardly have ſeleftcd a term of more vague and various import, to illuſtrate his idea, than 
the French word Eſprit, in Engliſh Spirit. Lexicographers in both languages have enumerated from eighteen 
to twenty-four different acceptations of it, and theſe by no means literally and exactly convertible from the one 
language into the other, The Tranſlator, therefore, feels himſelf under the neceſſity of tranſcribing the whole 
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collefted ſpirit (preſence of mind, or a ready wit); a flaſhy ſpirit; abuſe 
of ſpit (perverſion of mental powers); a ſlovenly ſprrit, an acute, 
affetted, lrely, brilliant, vain, ſerious, dry, cold, rude, popular, cenſori- 
ous, frompt, pleaſant, jovial, ſprightly, jocoſe, gay, trifling, comical, 
burleſque, miſchievous, ſneermg, wonual, ſarcaſhic, &c. ſpirit (humour, 
diſpoſition, turn of mind). 

After you have ſtudied the character of a face in a pidure or 
drawing, and have aſſigned to it a correſponding charaQteriſtic name, 
copy exactly the contour of the head, were it but by ſome light 
ſtrokes, or even by points. I always love to ſimplify operations. 
The form of the face in general; the relation of the conſtituent 
parts; their inflection or fituation—theſe three objeats merit a par- 
ticular attention, and may be indicated by lines the moſt ſimple, as 
I ſhall demonſtrate in my Treatiſe on phyſiognomical lines. 

If you feel yourſelf at a loſs to unfold all at once the poſitive 
character, endeavour to diſcover it by the negative—in other words, 
recapitulate all the names which it ſeems to exclude: run over your 
vocabulary from end to end; and as ſoon as you perceive approx1- 

_ mations, ſtop there, and the compariſon of theſe will help you to 
the true name. If a tolerably complete regiſter does not furniſh a 
ſingle denomination which you can apply to your ſubje&, the face 
will be ſo much the more remarkable, and you will ſtudy 1t 1n all 

its fituations, in all its turnings and windings, till you have got to. 


paſſage verbatim, from the French Edition, in a ſub-note (a). This will enable the Proficient in that language 
to judge for himſelf of Mr. LavaTER's meaning; and will ſerve, at the ſame time, to convince him how 
difficult it is, not to ſay impoſſible, for a tranſlator to render, with /þrit, in his own language, every idea of a 

| man of genius, on a new, abſtruſe, and ſcientific ſubject, and conveyed through the medium of a foreign dia- 
let. He has endeavoured to do his duty to the Engliſh Reader to the beſt of his ability ; he regrets that it is 
impoſſible for him to add, entirely to his own fatisfaCtion. 
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(a) Eſprit jufte ; eſprit preſent ; eſprit de ſaillie; abus de Peſprit ; eſprit mauſſade, fin, doucereux, wif, brillant, 
vain, ſericux, ſec, froid, groſſier, populaire, critique, prompt, plaiſant, jovial, enjoue, badin, gat, folitre, comtque, 
burleſque, malin, moqueur, ironique, mordant, tc. 
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the bottom of it. The more enigmatical a phyſionomy is, the 
greater diſcoveries you will make in the decyphering of it. 

Study, I proceed to ſay to my Diſciple, PoRTRAITs anD HisToRY 
PicTUREs by the beſt Painters and Deſigners. Among Portrait- 
Painters, Mygnard, Larguliere, Rigaud, Kneller, Reynolds, and Van Dyk, 
in my opinion, hold the firſt rank. I prefer, however, the portraits 
of Mrignard and Rigaud, painted by themſelves, to all Van Dyk's 
pieces: theſe frequently want illuſion and exactnels, becauſe Yan 
Dyk paid more attention to the general combination and ſpirit of the 
phyſhionomy than to the. details. This, unfortunately, is a cenſure 
which muſt be fixed, with {till greater juſtice, on an infinite number 
of Flemiſh, Engliſh, and Italian Maſters. I except G:boon, Vander 
Banck, Mans, Poel, and ſome others, whoſe names I do not at this 
moment recolle&. Under the ſpecious pretext of ſhunning the im- 
' Putation of being ſervile copyiſts, ſome, with an unpardonable care- 
leſIneſs, negle& the moſt delicate details; they aim at producing great 
effe&, and attempt to impoſe upon taſte by giving nature in wholeſale. 
This 1s not what the Phyſtonomiſt wants, nor 1s 1t thus that Nature 
preſents herſelf. To exhibit only her ſtriking parts, 1s not to imitate 
her: it is to acknowledge that you are not acquainted with her, that 
you have ſtudied her amils. 

The beſt Pieces of Kupetzky, of Kilian, of Lucas Kranach, and 

eſpecially of Holbern, are an admirably inſtructive ſchool for the Phy- 
fionomiſt. Refuſe them ſometimes, if you pleaſe, taſte and a bold 
touch; I always prefer the true to the beautiful. An Autho_ who 
deals in truth is much more pleaſing to me than one who ſtudies 
elegance ; and, without being fond of too laborious exaCtneſs, I will 
however maintain that an Eraſmus of Holbem + 1s preferable to all the 
portraits of Van Dyk both for truth and nature. 'To deſpiſe detail, 1s to 


* A print of this ſubjeQ is given in Vol. III. 


deſpiſe 


— 
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deſpiſe Nature. Where are details treated with ſo much richneſs and 
eaſe as in her works? | 

The heads of Denner would be invaluable for the ſtudy of the 
phyſonomy, if his microſcopic details correſponded better to the \pi- 
rit of the whole. 

Soutmann, who has given us ſome good htads, is not however the 
perſon whom I would propoſe for a model. I ſet a higher value on the 
preciſion and vigour of Blyhof; but the Connoiſſeur, the real Paint- 
er, the Phyſtonomiſt will prize above all the portraits of Morzn. 

I have ſeen very few heads of Rembrandt of which the Phyſiono- 
miſt could avail himſelf. 

With better health, with more zeflomantian and praQtice, Calla 
would have perhaps become one of the firſt Portrait-Painters. His 
heads are almoſt as many particular ſubjeas of ſtudy. 

Among the Painters and Deligners who have gone into the walk of 
Hiſtory there are very few Phyſtonomiſts ; almoſt all of them have 
confined themſelves to the expreſſion of the language of the paſlions, 
and have gone no farther. Till one more perfect is produced, 1 


ſubjoin a catalogue of ſome who have excelled in their art, and 


whoſe works merit, on every account, a particular attention; although, 
every thing conſidered, the pooreſt performance of a middling 
Painter is not to be deſpiſed in our Science. 

The Phyſionomiſt will ſtudy in Titan the dignity of ale, the na- 
tural. and ſublime of expreſſion, voluptuous faces. I have ſeen at 
Duſſeldorp a portrait by this Painter, which is an almoſt incompara- 

ble maſter-piece of nature and expreſhon. 
Michael Angelo furniſhes us with charaQters energetic, haughty, 
diſdainful, ſerious, obſlinate, invincible. 

We admire in the heads of Gu:do the touching expreſſion of a love 


calm, pure, celeſtial. 
The works of Rubens preſent the Lnedments of fury, of force, 
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of drunkenneſs, of every vicious exceſs. It is to be regretted that he 
did not paint a greater number of portraits. His Cardinal Xwmenes *, 
jy wo is at Duſſeldorp, is, in my opinion, far ſuperior to the beſt of 

'an Dyk. 

Van der Werf muſt be - model for modeſt and ſuffering Phyſiono- 
mies. 

In Laireſſe, in Pouſſin, and, above all, in Raphael, we muſt look 
for ſimplicity of compoſition, depth of thought, the calmneſs of 
dignity, an inimitable ſublime. Raphael cannot be ſufficiently 
ſtudied; but it is only in the great ſtyle, to which his figures, and 
the airs of his heads have always a reference. 

You muſt not expe& much of majeſty from Hogarth. This Painter 
| roſe not to the level of the really beautiful; I ſhould be tempted to 
call him the falſe Prophet of beauty. But what inexpreſſible richneſs in 
the comic or moral ſcenes of life! No-one ever better charatterized 
mean phyſionomies, the debauched manners of the dregs of the peo- 
ple, the exceſſive heightening of ridicule, the horrors of vice. 

Gerard Douw has happily hit off low characters and thoſe of 
ſcoundrels, phyſlionomies which expreſs attention. I have ſeen at 
Duſſeldorp a mountebank of his ſurrounded by the populace : this 
performance would be an excellent theory for phyſtognomical lines, 

I would conſult Wilkenboon for the expreſſion of irony. 

Spranger for the violent palſions. 


Callot had the talent of repreſenting lingularly, according to nature, - 


beggars, cheats, executioners. In this alſo A. Bath excelled. 

I would make choice of Henry Goltzus and Albert Durer for all ſorts 
of comical and low ſubje&s, for clowns, valets, &c. 

Martin de Vos, Lucas of Leyden, and Sebaſtian Brand were eminent in 
the ſame ſtyle; but you find in them likewiſe phylonomies full of 
dignity, and a ſublime truly apoſtolic. 


® A copy of it will be given in the following volume. 


Rembrandt, 
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Rembrandt, among other merits, had that of happily delineating 


the paſſions of the vulgar. 

Anmbal Caracct was ſuperiorly excellent in the comic walk, and in 
every ſpecies of heightened ſingularity. He poſleſſed particularly the 
talent, ſo neceſſary to the Phyſionomiſt, of giving the character in a 
few ſtrokes. 

Chodowieckt 1s alone equal to a whole ſchool. His infants, his 
young damſels, his matrons, his lackeys, are admirable. In him 
every vice has its characteriſtic traits, every paſſion the attitudes 
and geſtures which ſuit it. He has ſtudied, as an Obſerver of ſingular 
ability, all the ranks of ſociety. The court and the city, the tradeſ- 
man and the ſoldier, furniſh him, by turns, with ſcenes endleſsly va- 
ried, expreſſed with all the truth of Nature. 

Schellenberg is peculiarly happy in delineating - provincial low 
humour. 

The bacchanalians of La Fage deſerve to be mentioned, as alſo his 
_ gay and voluptuous phyſionomies. 

Rugendas is the Painter of rage, of grief, of the great effects of 
paſſion. 

The chief excellency of Bloemart 1s his hitting off the attitudes 
which mark dejection. 

The heads of Schlutter, etched in aqua-fortis by Rode, charatterize 
_ wonderfully well the ſuffering of great ſouls. 

The gigantic 1s the favourite walk of Fuſjeli., His genius delights 
to employ itſelf on energetic charatters: he delineates with bold 
touches the effeCts of anger, terror, and fury : horrible [cenes of every 
kind. 

In the pictures of Mengs, what taſte, majeſty, harmony and tran- 
quillity ! 

Thoſe of Weſt bear the impreſs of a noble ſimplicity, of calmneſs 


and innocence. 
All 
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All the paſſions are found united in the eyes, the eyebrows, and 
the mouths of Le Brun. 

Such, in part, are the Maſters whom the Phyſionomiſt ought to 
ſtudy. He will ſele& for himſelf, in every work of painting, the 
features which are moſt clearly expreſſed, and mark them down in his 
repertory under their correſponding titles. If he purſues the method 
which I have juſt now traced, I dare venture to aſſure him, that he 
w1ll ſoon come to ſee what no one perceives, though expoſed to the 
view of the whole world ; and that he will, in a very ſhort time, 
poſſeſs knowledge, which no one takes pains to acquire, though it 
be in every one's reach. But, on the other hand, moſt of the Paint- 
ers we have now quoted teach Pathognomy only. Very few of 
them apply themſelves to the ſolid form of the body ; and thoſe who 
perhaps merit, in this reſpe&t, the name of Phyftonomaſts, are ſuch, 1 
muſt be allowed to ſay, merely by chance, becauſe they are every 
moment deviating from the rule. 


&* * * 
SECTION SECOND. 


1 


NATURE has modelled all men after one and the ſame fun- 
damental form. This is indeed infinitely varied ; but ſhe no more 
departs from her paralleliſm and proportions than a pantograph or a 
parallel rule. Every individual who deviates from the general pa- 
ralleliſm of the human figure, unleſs ſuch deviation be the effect of 
unfortunate accidents, of which he has become the ſad victim, 1s a 
monſter in reſpe& of conformation. On the contrary, the more 
that the form correſponds to this paralleliſm, the more perfect it is. 
This is an obſervation which every diſciple of Phyſiognomy ought 
to repeat with me; and when he has aſcertained the truth of it, let 
him adopt it as a principle. 

A Dis- 
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A DISGUSTING OUTSIDE, however, DOES NOT ALWAYS EXCLUDE 
GREAT INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. I admit it. Genius and virtue 
lie ſometimes concealed in an obſcure hut; why may they not like- 
wiſe be clothed with an irregular form? But, on the other hand, i 


muſt be allowed, that you ſometimes meet with forms where genius 


and dignity of ſentiment could not poſſibly find entrance, juſt as 
there are buildings too wretched to ſerve as a lodging place for hu- 
man beings. The Phyſionomiſt will therefore exert himſelf to ac- 
quire the knowledge of the forms regularly beautiful, which apper- 
tain excluſively to great ſouls; of the irregular forms which till 
preſerve ſufficient ſpace to admit of talents and virtue; or which, by 
narrowing that ſpace on one fide, do more concentrate perhaps the 
energy of the natural diſpoſitions. 


2. 


WHEN A PRINCIPAL FEATURE IN A FACE 1S SIGNIFICANT, THE 


ACCESSORY TRAIT WILL BE $0 ALSO. The laſt has its principle as 
the firſt. Every thing has its cauſe, or nothing has.—lIf you are not 
ſtruck with the evidence of this axiom ; if you {till call for proof in 


order to be convinced of the truth of it—abandon the ſtudy of the 
phyſtonomy. 


3. 

THE+ MOST BEAUTIFUL OF FACES IS SUSCEPTIBLE OF DEGRADA- 
TION; AND THERE 1S NO ONE $O HOMELY AS TO BE INCAPABLE 
OF EMBELLISHMENT; it being always underſtood, however, that in 
theſe changes the form of the face, and the ſpecies of the phyſto- 

nomy, ever preſerve their primitive balls. 


It is the buſineſs of the Phyſhonomilt to ſtudy the degrees of per- 


feQibility or of corruptibility of every form of face. Let him fre- 
quently combine the idea of a noble ation with a forbidding coun- 
VoL, II. 5 N tenance, 
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tenance, and, reciprocally, the idea of a mean ation with a promiſing 
A | ; 


ha 

PosrTIVE CHARACTERS OF FACE ALWAYS ANNOUNCE POSITIVE 
FACULTIES. But the abſence of theſe charaCters does not ſuppoſe 
the abſolute want of CONEEREng: faculties. 


7 

Study with particular attention the FACES IN WHICH You FIND 
A TOTAL WANT OF CORRESPONDENCE; thoſe which, in order to ſub- 
fiſt together, have need, in ſome ſort, of the mediation of a third. 


Two faces which preſent a perfect contraſt, are an intereſting ſpec- 
tacle to the Phyſionomilt. 


6. 

ALWAYS GIVE YOURSELF UP TO FIRST IMPRESSIONS, and truſt 
to them more than even to obſervations. Are your perceptions the 
reſult of involuntary feeling, excited by a ſudden emotion?—Be 
aſſured the ſource of it is pure, and that you may ſpare yourſelf the 
trouble of having recourſe to induttion. Not, however, that I would 
have you ever neglect the road of reſearch. On the contrary, draw 
the feature, the form, the look, which affetted you at firſt; oppoſe to 
them contraſts the moſt extreme; and aſk' of one or more perſons 
capable of feeling and of forming a ſound judgment, What are the 
different qualities which theſe two faces expreſs? If all ſuffrages 


unite, follow as inſpiration that firſt impreſſion which you re- 
ceived. 


Te 
OF ALL THE OBSERVATIONS WHICH YOU HAVE OCCASION TO 
MAKE, NEGLECT NO ONE WHATEVER, HOWEVER FORTUITOUS, HOW-= 


EVEK 
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EVER INDIFFERENT IT MAY APPEAR. Colle@ them all with equal 
care, even though you at firſt put no manner of value on them. 
You will ſooner or later however derive advantage from them. 


8. | 
Remark the difference of sTraTurE; the tall, the middle, the 
ſhort, the deformed. Examine what is common to each. They 
have proper charafters which belong to all the individuals of the 
claſs which they compoſe, and which re-appear in the whole of the 
phyſionomy as in the features ſeparately. 


9. 

Attend likewiſe to the. voice, as the Italians do in their paſl- 
ports and deſcriptions of advertiſed perſons. Obſerve whether it 
be high or low, ſtrong or weak, clear or dull, ſoft or harſh, natural 
or feigned. Conlider what voices and foreheads are moſt frequently 


aſſociated. If you have any delicacy of ear, be aſſured that the 


found of the voice will ſoon furniſh you- with infallible indications 
by which you may diſtinguiſh the claſs of the forehead, of the tem- 
perament, and of the character. 


10. | 
Every phyſionomy has its charaer. I have already ſpoken more 


than once of the general traits which are charaGteriſtic for all faces . 


without exception; but, independently of theſe, there are beſides 
PARTICULAR FEATURES, the preciſion and fignificancy of which can- 
not eſcape the glance of the Phyſfionomiſt. All thinkers, for ex- 


ample, have not forms of face which announce in a ſtriking manner | 


ſeriouſneſs of refleQion ; the wrinkles of the forehead alone are often 
ſufficient to expreſs this character. It is thus too that the character 
of goodneſs is ſometimes manifeſted in the appearance, the form, the 

arrangement, 
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arrangement, and colour of the teeth '; that' of diſcontent in the 
triangular lineaments or in the cavities of the cheek, 8c. 


11, 


 D1STINGUISH CAREFULLY WHAT 18 NATURAL, WHAT IS ACCIDENTAL, 
WHAT 1S PRODUCED BY VIOLENT CAUSES. Whatever 1s natural, is con- 
tinuous; and this continuity is the ſeal which Nature impreſſes on 
all forms which are not monſtrous ; accidents alone are capable of 
interrupting the general order. Much has been ſaid of theſe 
ACCIDENTS, as being ſo many inſurmountable obſtacles oppoſed to 
the ſcientific ſtudy of the phyſionomy,—and yet they are ſo eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable, Is it poſſible to be miſtaken, for inſtance, in the 
deformities occaſioned by the ſmall-pox, in the marks left from a 
fall, a blow, or any other violent cauſe ? I have known, it is true, 
ſome perſons who in their youth had been reduced to imbecility by 
falls, without their preſerving viſible marks of theſe accidents. But 
the imbecility ſhewed itſelf ſufficiently in the features of the face, 
and partly likewiſe in the ſolid form of the head; the extenſion of 
the occiput ſeemed to have been ſtopped by the effe& of the fall. 
In theſe kinds of doubtful caſes it is the duty of the Phyſionomiſt 
to ſatisfy himſelf reſpeCting the phyſical conſtitution and education 
of the perſons whom he means to obſerve. | 


12. 

I do not inſiſt that the Phyſionomiſt ought always To JUDGE F1- 

NALLY ON ONE ONLY SIGN; I only fay that he can in certain caſes. 
And though, according to Ariſtotle, 


"Ev: migeVewv Toy Cypuy elec®. 
it is not the leſs true, however, that certain particular traits are ab- 


® To truſt one ſign only is a mark of weakneſs, 


| ſolutely 
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ſolutely deciſive, and perfealy ſuffice for charaQerizing ſuch and 


ſuch diſpoſitions and paſſhons of the individual. Frequently the 
forehead, the noſe, the lips, the eyes, announce, excluſively, energy 
or weakneſs, vivacity or coolneſs, penetration or ſtupidity, love 
or hatred ; it being always underſtood, however, that theſe diſtinc- 
tive features ſuppoſe the co-exiſtence of other parts more or leſs 
analogous. I muſt always recommend, nevertheleſs, the ſtudy of 
the acceſſory traits, and of the moſt minute details of the phyſio- 
nomy. I will always ſay, and it is a principle on which I- cannot 
inſiſt too earneſtly: you muſt combine ; you muſt compare details with 
details ; you muſt view Nature in her complete aſſemblage. . Obſerve with 
equal care the form, the colour, the fleſh, the bones, and the muſ- 
cles; the pliancy or the ſtiffneſs of the limbs, the movements, the 
attitude, the gait, and the voice; the expreſſions, the ations, and 
the paſſions; ſmiles and tears; good humour and bad ; impetuoſity 
and calmriuls.  Neglef no detail whatever, but combine all into one whole. 
Learn, above all things, to diſtinguiſh what is natural from what 1s fac- 
titious, the real from the aſſumed charafter. You will find, that what- 
ever 15 aſſumed or fathtious ſuppoſes, m its turn, a previous diſpoſution to 
recerve theſe adventitious qualities ; that accordingly it is poſhble to fore- 
ſee and to prediCtt what a phyſionomy 1s capable of adopting or not. 
Such a face was not formed for aſſuming gentleneſs; that other 1s in- 
capable of putting on an air of aſſurance and anger. 

But, it will be alleged, the calmeſt man may ſometimes abandon 
himſelf to paſſion, and the moſt violent ſpirit has its moments of 


compoſure; of conſequence the ſame phyſionomy may et by 


turns gentleneſs and violence. 

I admit it ; but there are faces to which gentleneſs 1s as natural or 
as foreign, as violence is natural or foreign to others. It belongs to 
the original form, to the primitive features ſtudied in a ſtate of reſt, 


it belongs, in a word, to the charatter of the mind to inform you 
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what is congenial to ſuch a phyſionomy, and what is not, what it 
admits or what it rejedts. In tracing upward theſe ſources of in- | 
ſtrution, you will often diſcover the moſt beautiful harmony 
where others perceive only incoherence and irregularity. 
By degrees you will acquire the faculty of inferring one part from 
another. The knowledge of one or of two details will condu@ you 
to a third, and ſo on to all the reſt. You will be able to determine 
from the ſound of the voice, the form of the mouth; and this again 
will. give you a preſentiment of the words which it 1s about to pro-_ 
nounce; you will learn to judge of the ſtyle by the form of the 
forehead; and reciprocally of the forehead, by the ſtyle. —You will 
not know beforehand all that a man means to ſay, write, or do,'in 
general ; but you will be able to foreſee of what he is capable or in- 


capable, how he will act or exprels himſelf in ſuch and ſuch ok 
circumſtances. 


13. | 

| There are DECISIVE MOMENTS for ſtudying the phyſionomy, which 
it is of eſſential importance to obſerve. Such is that of an unex- 
pe&ted rencounter, or the firſt approach only ; the inſtant when a 
perſon preſents himſelf in company, or when he takes leave of it. 
| Such 1s, again, in a more particular manner, the moment when a 
violent paſſion 1s on the point of breaking out, and the moment which 
follows the firſt exploſion. Such is, above all, the moment when 
the paſſhon 1s ſuddenly repreſſed by the preſence of a reſpeQable_ 
perſonage. It 1s in this laſt ſituation that you diſcover by the ſame 
glance, both the power of diſſimulation, and the ſtill ſubſiſting traces 
of paſhon. 

An emotion of tenderneſs or pity, of ſorrow or anger, of zeal 
or envy, is frequently ſufficient to enable you to form a judgement of 
a man's charafter. Place in oppoſition the moſt perfe& tranquillity 
and the moſt violent tranſport ; on one hand, the moment when a 


man 


Fl 
A 
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man is himſelf, and on the other, that in which he flies off from 
his natural bent: compare theſe two ſtates, and you will ſee what 


every individual is; what it is poſſible for him ta. become, or what 
he never can be. 


14. 

Study THE SUPERIORITY WHICH CERTAIN PHYSIONOMIES HAVE OVER 
OTHERS. The common Father of the human race has, no doubt, creat- 
ed all men of one and the ſame blood ; but equality of condition is not. 
the leſs, on that account, a chimera. Every one has his place and his 
rank, and this very diverſity is part of the plan of Providence. 
Every body, animated or inanimate, has millions of beings ſubordi- 
nate to it, and it again 1s ſubjected to innumerable other beings which 
preſs upon it. Man 1s king and ſubje&@ by turns; this is the law. of 
his nature. Endeavour then to find out in every organized body, 
the ſuperiority and the inferiority which belong to its ſpecies, which 
are inſeparable from it, and cannot be taken away by the conventions 


of ſociety. Fix exaRly the boundaries which are contiguous to each 


other. Compare always the ſtrong with the weak; charaQters firm 
and energetic, with characters ſoft and flexible. Extremes being 
once ſettled, you will eaſily diſcover intermediate relations. You 
will be able to determine, according to geometrical rules, the rela- 
tions which are to be found between the forehead of a man formed 
for commanding, and the forehead of one formed for obeying; be- 
tween the noſe of the monarch and the noſe of the ſlave. | 


| L 3s 
In the ſtudy of Phyſiognomy lay it down as a rule, to look for 


conformity of charaters in conformity of faces—and the reſem- 


blance of faces, or, at leaſt, that of their form, in the analogy of 


foreheads. Always then bring together, as cloſe as poſhble, cha- 


racters, 
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raters, ſculls, forms of face, forthends, and features which have a 
reſemblance. Arrange, obſerve, and compare. 


16. 


1f you are ſo fortunate as to fall in with a man who has the faculty, 
| fo rarely beſtowed, of intereſting himſelf without affeQtation in 
what is propoſed to him; a man who acts in every thing with a re- 
fletive attention, who never gives an anſwer till he has heard you 
out, who is always prepared to decide, without ever aſſuming a 
deciſive tone—do not fail to ſtudy his face both in whole, and in 
the moſt minute details. The degree of attention determines the de- 
gree of judgment; the degree of goodneſs of heart, the degree of 
energy. He who ts incapable of liſtening attentively, is likewiſe incapable 
of every thing that deſerves the name of wiſdom and virtue. The man who 


can liſten with attention will ſucceed in all that is within the reach of the 


human mind. A fingle face in which attention is painted, will furniſh 
you with indications which may enable you to decypher the moſt 
eſtimable qualities in other individuals. 

Take it for granted, that a man who diſcovers exaQtneſs in the 
indifferent ations of life, that a man whom you obſerve to fix a 
calm and- attentive ' look on every object which engages him, 1s an 
admirable ſubje& of ſtudy. His mien, his movements, his geſtures, 
will bear the impretion of his character, I riſk nothing in advanc- 
ing, that he who is careful and circumſpett in little things, will be 
equally ſo m great. 


17. 

Here are ſome traits, the union of which infallibly promiſes the 
happieſt phyſionomy, I may ſay, without reſerve, a phylionomy 
more than human, I oppoſe beſides, that each of theſe traits is de- 

cidedly 
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cidedly advantageous in itſelf, and that the whole together unite 1n a 
juſt relation. There muſt be : 


a. A ſftnking conformity between the three principal parts of the 
face, the forehead, the noſe, and the chin. 

b. A forehead which reſts on a baſe almoſt horizontal, with eye- 
brows almoſt ſtraight, cloſe, and boldly marked. 

c. Eyes of a clear-blue or clear-brown, which appear black at a 


little diſtance, and whoſe upper lid covers only a fourth or fifth part 
of the ball. 


d. A noſe whoſe ridge i is broad, and almoſt parallel on both ſides, 


with a ſlight infleQion. 
e. A mouth perfeQly horizontal, but whoſe upper lip drops gently 
in the middle. The under lip ought not to be plumper than the 


upper. 
f- A chin round and prominent. 


g. Short hair, of a deep-brown, parting into large buſhy curls. 


18. 

In order to ſtudy a face well, you muſt obſerve it in profile, in 
front, in the attitude of three-quarters, of ſeven-eighths, and from top 
to- bottom. Make the object you are ſtudying ſhut his eyes for ſome 
time; let him then open them. The face, viewed in front, preſents 
too many things at once, and the attention is of conſequence diſtra&t- 
ed; it is for this reaſon I adviſe you to examine it on different des 


ſucceſhively. 


19. 

1 have ſaid already, oftener than once, that knowledge of des1GN 
is abſolutely neceſſary to the Phyſionomiſt. In order to acquire the 
requiſite degree of praftice in this art, he ought to conline himſelf 
entirely to contours, whether he copy after Nature, whether he draw 
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after buſts, pictures, engravings, or any other model whatever. He 
" muſt be able to diſtinguiſh, reſolve, ſimplify, and explain what 1s 
complex, confuſed, or vague, All Painters who are not Phyſiono- 
miſts, and who are indifferently ſkilled in deſign, cry down this 
method ; it is, nevertheleſs, the only one which unites the advantages 
of readineſs, of preciſion, and exaCtneſs; of this I ſhall produce 
no other Sour than the celebrated paffions of Le Brun. 


20, 


Nothing is more proper for exerciſing the Phyſtonomiſt than the 
ſtudy of paintings im ol; but he ought to have maſter-pieces, and they 
are fo rare and ſo expenſive, that a very ſmall collection amounts to 
an enormous ſum. Models the leaſt proper for him, are drawings in 
black-lead. I would adviſe him as much againſt them as againſt 
miniatures. Both the one and the other lead to that free manner 
which would pals for p:&ureſque, but 1s only vague, and for that very 
reaſon contrary to nature and truth. In order truly to expreſs the 
charaQter of the phyſionomy, in order to preſerve all the precifion 
and all the delicacy of it, make uſe, in preference, of black-lead 
ſtrengthened by a few touches of China ink. But obſerve, at the 
_ ame time, that drawings of this ſort ought to be executed in a 

dark apartment which admits the light by a round opening of a foot 

diameter; you muſt contrive to let it fall from the height of three 
or four feet above the head you are going to deſign, and the attitude 
of this laſt muſt approach the profile. Of all the methods which I 
have tried, I have found none more ealy, nor whoſe effe& was gene- 
rally more agreeable and more charaReriſtic. I believe, however, 
that certain phyſionomies might be deſigned, with equal ſucceſs, by a 
light falling down in a perpendicular direction ; but this would anſwer 
at moſt with flat and delicate faces, for ſuch as are ſtrongly muſcu- 
: | _ lous 
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lous would loſe too much by the ſhades. In the other poſition, 
juſt now deſcribed, you might employ likewiſe a camera obſcura, 
which ſhould diminiſh the obje&t three-fourths ; this might ſerve, 
not to execute the drawing, which would be impoſſible on account 


of the vacillation, but to aſcertain, by Ns Eds the exaQneſs of 
the copy. 


21. 


It will be aſked, Who are the Ptvys10GNoMICAL AUTHORS you 
would recommend to your pupil? The number of thoſe who can 
be mentioned with approbation is very ſmall; a fortnight is ſufficient 
to run over all of them, and even their moſt ſenfible obſervations 
have ſtill need to be cloſely examined. When you have read two 
or three of theſe performances, you know almoſt all of them. Porta, 


and after him Peuſchel and Pernetti, have colle&ed all that is of any 


importance in the writings of the ancients on this ſubje&. In the 
firſt, the good, bad, and indifferent, are found jumbled together : his 
book ſwarms with contradiions. He ſtrings together, without order 
or method, the opinions of Ariſtotle, Pliny, Sueton, Polemon, Adaman- 
tin, Galen, Trogus-Conciliator, Albert, Scotus, Maletius, Avizenna, and 


many more. He ſometimes ſubjoins his own refle&ions, which he 


illuſtrates by the phyſionomies of eminent men, and here chiefly he 
is intereſting. Though addicted to the reveries of judicial Apa 
he is, however, leſs ſo than his predeceſſors. 

| Peuſchel, and till more Pernetti, have rendered eſſential ſervice to 
the Science of Phyſiognomy, from having cleared it of a crowd of 
abſurdities, in which it was formerly involved; but their writings 
preſent few ideas that/can be called new, and they are very far from 
having determined with preciſion the features of the face ; a deter- 
mination which is nevertheleſs neceſſary, and without which Phyſtog- 
nomy would be the moſt dangerous of all infant ſciences. 


Helvetius, 
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 Helvetius, in his Phyſiognomia medicinalis, has charaRterized the tem- 
peraments in a very ſuperior manner. If we except his VEGEGEE for 
A he may rank with our firſt Maſters. 

You ought to read Huart, notwithſtanding his crudity of idea, and 
exceſſive boldneſs of hypotheſis. This Author has ſupported his 
own obſervations with excellent paſſages extratted from Ariſtotle, 
Galen, and Hippocrates ; but has not greatly enriched us with new 
diſcoveries. 

We learn very little from Phaltp May; but la Chambre is a judicious 
writer, who has ſucceeded, in a particular manner, in the characters 
of the paſſions; he ought, however, to have illuſtrated his ſubjetts 
by contours and deſigns. 

| John de Hagen de Indagine will excite more ſenſation by his own 
phyſionomy, than by his work. This is ſcarcely any thing more than 
a compilation, but which merits, however, ſome attention. 
 Marbitus is a moſt inſufferable prattler. His diſcourſe de- varietate 
facet humane (on the variety of the human face), Dreſden, 1676, 
1n quarto, does not contain fix ideas which are his own. The moſt 

abſurd of them all, that of the tranſpoſition and arrangement of the 
| parts of the face, has been NONPI after him by a writer of modern 
times. 

Parſon, aſh the Count de Buffon and Baron Haller have taken the 
trouble to abridge, 1s, *notwithſtanding all his imperfe&ions, a claſſic 
author, as to the part which treats of the moveableneſs of the phy- 
lionomy, of the muſcles of the face, and of the language of me 
paſſions. | 
__ At theriſk of oiving offence, I will mention alſo the famous Jacob 
Behmen,—an obſcure myſtic, but who had nevertheleſs obſerved 
Nature : who knew her, and underſtood: her language. | This elo- 

gium will be reprobated by every Ariſtarchus in Literature; my 
friends will ſay, I ought to have ſuppreſſed it as a Philoſopher, or, at 


leaſt, 
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leaſt, as a Theologian—but why ſhould I be afraid of following. my 

convittion, and of paying homage to truth? Jacob Behmen, I repeat it, 

has left behind him proofs of a very uncommon phyſionomical diſ- 

cernment. Not that I mean, however, to recommend all his writ- 
ings indiſcriminately ; but his piece on the four complextons is an ineſti- 

-mable treaſure to every one who knows how to diſtinguiſh between 
gold and dung. 

Wilam Gratarole, Phyſician at Bergamo, is another Phyſionomiſt 
who deſerves to be ſtudied. I value his Work at once for the rich- 
neſs of its matter, and the accuracy of its ſtyle. It is entitled: De 
pradiftione morum naturarumque hommum facili, cum ex inſpeftione vul- 
tus, aharumque corports partum, tum alus modis, (An ealy mode of 
indicating the nature and morals of man, from inſpetting the coun- 
tenance, and other parts of the body, and. by other means.) 

It only remains for me to name Scrpio Claramontius, the beſt and 
moſt ſolid of all the Phyſiognomical Authors of paſt ages. With 


much erudition, he by no means fatigues his reader with quotation ' 


on quotation: he ſees and judges for himſelf: he goes into detail 
without being diffuſe. His book de conjeftandis cujuſque moribus & 


latitantibus anima affetabus (on forming a judgment of man's morals 
and ſecret affections), if not worthy of a complete tranſlation, at 


leaſt might furniſh valuable extracts and commentaries. This work, 
ſo valuable in many reſpects, is, at the ſame time, very imperfe& 
in others. A great many ancient errors are here repeated; but, pro- 
vided you are ever ſo little in a condition to compare this Author 
with his predeceſſors in the ſame career, you muſt- applaud his dif- 
coveries, his new, and original ideas, and his judicious refleCtions. 
Even at the moments when he gives me leaſt ſatisfa&tion, I ſtill find 
a man who reflects. . Though attached to the ſubtilties of the ſchool, 
he neither offends by excelhve dryneſs, nor over-refinement : his 


thoughts and- ſtyle are never deſtitute of dignity. 


+ Qb. It. 0 Dignity! 
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Dignity! This, however, is wanting to moſt of the moderns who 
have written in favour of, or againſt Phyſiognomy. For my part, I 
can eaſily reconcile myſelf to an Author who treats his ſubje& with 
dignity, without affeCtation or preſumption; and this 1s a praife we 
mult allow to Claramontins, almoſt in every page of his book. He 
is more than a ſcholar. His phyſiognomical information is the reſult 
of a profound inveſtigation of the human heart and mind. He 
underſtands how to make a happy application of his general rules. 
His extenſive erudition, without being cumberſome, is of the 
greateſt ſervice to him in his reaſonings and obſervations. He fre- 
quently catches with much fſagacity the charatters of the paſſions, 
and conveys them with equal acuteneſs. In a word, I can confi- 
dently recommend this Author to all who wiſh to ſtudy Man, and, 
more particularly ſtill, to ſuch as make choige of the moral charater 
as the ſubje& of their writings. 


22, 


The Phyſionomiſt muſt, of neceſſity, procure a numerous col- 
leaion of REMARKABLE PORTRAITS. 1 have ſubjoined to this Frag- 
ment a liſt of ſome that are peculiarly intereſting. 1 leave to 
amateurs the labour of increaſing this liſt at their pleaſure ; for 
1 have confined mylelf entirely to portraits which I have ſeen, 
and noted down for my own particular uſe. I can only mention 
their names; but I pledge myſelf, that among theſe phyſionomies 
there 1s not a ſingle one that does not deſerve to be ſtudied and com- : 
mented upon. Run over this colle&ion ſeveral times, and if you 
have any diſpoſition at all to be a Phyſionomiſt, it will exerciſe and 
confirm your eye. If you wiſh after that to compare the features 
_ of theſe illuſtrious perſonages with their charaQers, with the hiſtory 
of their life, with their actions, and their works, every one of them, 
I dare anſwer for it, will ſupply you with curious and important 

| _ dif- 
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diſcoveries toward the cultivation of our ſcience. It is to their por- 
traits, at leaſt, that I am indebted for a very great number of my 
obſervations: they will likewiſe enrich, in part, my Treatiſe on the 


lines of the phyfionomy, and I ſhall then ſpeak of them leſs or more 
in detail. 


23. 

But the beſt and moſt improving of all ſchools, ever will be 
THE SOCIETY OF PEOPLE OF WORTH, and there the Phyſionomiſt 
ought to finiſh his ſtudies. How many perfeCQtions will he there diſ- 
cover, if he ſearch for them with the eyes of benevolence, with a 


heart ſimple and pure! Seek and ye ſhall fnd. You will often find 


| even there where you would not have thought of ſeeking. You 
will trace in every form the image of the pivinitTY—and this ſublime 
obje& will diffuſe luſtre over every other: it will open your eyes to 
a multitude of wonders, which no one ſtops to contemplate, but 
which every man 1s ready to acknowledge the moment they are 
pointed out to him. | 


24. ; 

I conclude with an exhortation, which 1 cannot, with ſufficient 
earneſtneſs, repeat: PRONOUNCE FEW DECISIONS, Whatever impor- 
tunity may: be employed to induce you: calmly diſmiſs indiſcreet 
queſtioners who may appeal to your tribunal, whether to turn your 
deciſions into ridicule, or to expreſs their approbation with an air 


of ſelf-ſufficiency. It is madneſs to think of ſatisfying all the ſenſe- 


leſs demands that may be made upon you. To no purpoſe will you 
alledge, that poſſibly you may be miſtaken.—If you are ſo unfor- 
 tunate as to fall into a ſingle error, you will be hooted without mercy, 
as if you had advanced a claim to infallibility. 


A pro- 
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A profound and rational ſtudy of Phyſiognomy is then a matter of 
extreme difficulty! Yes, my dear Reader, it 1s much greater than 
is generally imagined. I know well at what an expence it muſt be 
cultivated; I know likewiſe that, after all my efforts, my progreſs in 
' It has been very ſmall. Whoever ſeriouſly applies to the ſearch of 
truth; whoever lays to heart the good of humanity, and believes 
himſelf capable of promoting it by the aid of our Science, will not 
lightly, and without much ſelf-examination, devote himſelf to this 
branch of ſtudy. To diſcourage thoſe who bring not to it the ta, 
the capacity, and the leiſure, which it demands; to aſſiſt and encou- 
rage thoſe whoſe call is clear and decided—this is the two-fold obje&t 
1 propoſed to myſelf. In this view I have given a faithful account 
of the obſervations which I have made; I have pointed out, without 
felf-lufficiency, and without affeCtation, the road which conduQed 
me to them. | ES 

I feel, .more ſenſibly than any one, the imperfection and inſufh- 
ciency of the precepts which I have juſt laid down. Nevertheleſs, 
follow them in the ſame ſpirit which dictated them, and I am con- 
vinced you will diſcover, both in Nature and the phyſionomy of 
man, wonders and myſteries which will amply reward your labours. 
I am likewiſe perſuaded, that the greater progreſs you make, the 
more indulgent and circumſpect you will learn to be. You will be, 
by turns, confident and timid; but the more knowledge you acquire, 
the more reſerved you will become in pronouncing judgment. 


LIST 
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FRAGMENT EIGHTEENTH. 
DETACHED REMARKS. 


MUCH Afiill remains to be added; but it is now time to conclude 
this volume, which has already ſwelled beyond a proper ſize. The 
moſt intereſting ſubjects are reſerved for the Third, and to it I refer 
the Reader. Let him not form his judgment of my work on what I 
have not as yet ſaid; let him keep entirely to what I have ſaid—and I 
preſume to hope, he will find that I have not been trifling with his 
attention. 

I have hitherto endeavoured to colle& materials, and to exerciſe, 
by examples, the phyſiognomical ta&t of thoſe who will take the 
trouble to reflect. In this view, I have paſſed by in ſilence the 
greateſt part of the objeftons commonly offered, ſatisfied with refuting 
them by facts. 

The caſe of objections againſt the phyſfionomy is frequently ſimi- 
lar to thoſe diſputes which are ſtarted reſpetting the legitimacy 
and moral end of certain aCtions in life. There 1s nothing eaſter than 
to attack theſe by puzzling ſophiſms. . But the truly good man, who 
does not ſtand ftill to give difſertations on virtue, liſtens to the cap- 
tious arguments which are thrown out againſt him, modeſtly gives 
his opinion of them, is ſilent when he ſees it rejeaed, loſes temper, 


or ſmiles, and then goes and puts in practice the duties, the utility, 


or poſſibility of which had been called in queſtion—and in the end 
the cavillers are conſtrained to admit,, © that this man was in the right, 


and acted wilely.' 


A great number of perſons will paſs whole days in declaiming. 


againſt Phyſtognomy, and in deviling, againit this ſcience, objections 
which 1t 1s frequently difficult immediately to overthrow. The Phy- 


Vor. lI. [Wo ſlonomilt, | 
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ſhonomiſt, meanwhile, liſtens in filence, ſmiles at the jokers, then 
goes and fſele&s from the crowd, a man whoſe merit had been over- 
looked; embraces him, and calls him Brother—and this diſcovery 
procures him a fatisfaftion, which all the ſophiſms in the world 
cannot diſcompoſe; a joy as pure and unchangeable, as the delicious 
ſentiment which flows from the performance of a good action. 

+ * 

* There can be no ſuch thing,” I ſhall be told, * as a general Phy- 
c fiognomy, ſeeing every individual feels, in his own way, ſympathy 
or antipathy for the forms which ſurround him. Objects produce 
on every one of us a particular impreſſion, after which we att. It 
is frequently the exterior which decides reſpetting friendſhip, love, 
* hatred; and this exterior is ever found wonderfully in harmony 
* with the interior.” I am by no means diſpoſed to call in queſtion 
the truth of this propoſition ; but it does not at all afte& this other 
truth : * That certain faculties and certain inſtin&s may be determin- 
* edin an abſtratt manner, by external ſigns.” 
* + * | | 
I ſhould be tempted to call the phyfiognomucal ſentment * a lively 
intereſt which 1 take in viſible obje&s—an intereſt which leads me 
to know, if not wholly, at leaſt in a great part, the relation which 
ſubliſts between the exiſtence of one individual and that of an- 
other ; between its exiſtence and my own.” 
* + * 

| But this EO one which diſpoſes us to the ſtudy of this Science, 
is ſometimes an. obſtacle in the way of progreſs. If, on the one 
hand, beauty attratts, and uglineſs repels us—on the other, the de- 
fire which allures to the former, and the averſion which the ſecond 
excites, prevent us from conſidering both the one and the other with 


the attention and impartiality which are neceſſary to the thorough 
knowledge of them. 


La 


. 
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But is it neceſſary, after all, to know the whole thoroughly ? It ap- 


pears to me that every one is a Phyſionomiſt to a certain point; that 


every one has the phyſiognomical ta&t to ſuch a __ as tO be ſtrictly 
fufficient for him. 
* * * 


I am abundantly ſenſible that exterior objetts affe&t me very diffe- 


rently now from what they did when I was young : it 1s very poſſi- 


ble, however, that this change may not be an effe&t of the progreſs 
of my knowledge. The relation of things, perhaps, alone may have 


changed. 
* * * 


Phyſiognomy 1s a poetic feeling, which perceives cauſes in effeRs. 
Moſt men appreciate a poem as they do a picture: in both they look 
for beauties, reſemblances, or Ccaricaturas. | 

* & * _ 

The deciſions which have been, or ſtill may be, pronounced on 
my Eſſays, will be produttive of innumerable writings on the ſcience 
of Phyſionomies. The motto of Bayard, SANS PEUR ET SANS RE- 
PROCHE#, does not better accord with the beautiful phyſionomy of 


that gallant Knight, than the criticiſms of our young literary Dotors 


_ agree with their learned mien and ſtarched air. 
« 
Were 1 permitted to aſk a favour, it would be, that my Work 
| might not yet become the ſubje&t of converſation in the view of 
either praiſe or cenſure; and that time may be allowed me to re- 
ſolve by induftion difficulties which appear inſurmountable. 
* * * 

I riſk nothing, in the mean time, when I aſſert, that of all the 
objefions which have reached me, there is not a ſingle one but may 
eafily be removed by diſtinguiſhing between the ſolid parts and the 
foft—between the diſpoſitions and the employment of the faculties. _ 


* Without fear and without reproach. 
Every 
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4" 
. Every thing in man is, if I may uſe the expreſſions, label and con- 
tents, branches and root, diſpoſition and employment, fleſh and bone. 
Unfold this idea, purſue it as far as you can, and it will give you 
the key to the whole of Phyſiognomy. 
| | * * * 

But even on the ſuppoſition, that all I have produced in this 
| Volume 1s nothing more than a repreſentation of certain real per- 
ſonages, nothing more than a gallery of phyſionomies and charaQeers ; 
on the ſuppoſition, that I have not pointed out and demonſtrated, in 
any reſpett, the harmony which exiſts between the exterior and the 
interior—lI ſhould not be diſpoſed, however, to believe that I have 
undertaken a fruitleſs labour. I am, nevertheleſs, fully convinced 
that every man who will take the trouble to refleQ on this Work, 


and who will not look upon it as a piece of amuſement merely ; 


that every ſenſible and attentive man, will find in the little I -have 
advanced, ſomewhat to exerciſe his eye and his phyſiognomical ta&. 
I have the confidence to flatter myſelf, that in furniſhing him with 
certain poſitive ſigns, on which he may depend, I have put him in the 
train of purſuing for himſelf and inveſtigating, what I have felt and 
obſerved ; and that I have pointed out a courſe in which he may, 
without farther aſſhiſtance, proceed. 
| * * * 


Before I contlutle I muſt earneſtly entreat all thoſe who may be - 


diſpoſed to addreſs me, to ſpare me every ſpecies of queſtion and 
conſultation reſpe&ting any face or portrait whatever. I ſhall eſteem 
myſelf much indebted to any one who ſhall procure for me exact 
ſilhouettes of perſons diſtinguiſhed by eminent talents or virtues ; but 
I muſt beg to be excuſed, ſhould I fail to expreſs my gratitude 
in writing. | 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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